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PREFACE 


T he aim of this volume is to present to the reader vdihin a 
moderate compass a survey of the history (political, military, 
naval, economic), language, literature, and art of Medieval 
France. An initial chapter on geography serves as a setting 
both for this and for the companion volume on MnHpm 
France. The volume is the work of tea writers, of whom, as 
was inevitable, a considerable majority are Freacbmea. To the 
ready and generous cooperation of these latter special thanlcs 
are due, particularly to M. Lan^ois, to whom the heaviest 
task has hdlen. In his chapter on the political history of 
France the reader may trace the gradual devdopment of the 
monarchy from Hugh Capet, who had practically no power 
outside his own province of the Ile-de-France and the neigb^ 
bouring districts, to Charles VIII, of whom, while still a boy, 
Philippe de Commines dedaxed that he was “more feared and 
better obeyed and served by his subjects than any other prince 
on the earth." He said this with reference to the meeting of 
the States-General at Tours in 1484, which, representing, as 
it did, every province except Brittany, gave a signal proof 
of that unity whidi has ever siaoe been France's greatest 
strength. 

Another feature, besides the growth of monarchy and national 
unity, which cannot fail to impress itself on the reader of 
M. Tanglois's chapter is the marvdlous recuperative power 
drown by France after the Hundred Years’ War. In an 
arresting passage M. Langlois compares the condition of the 
whole country during that vrar with that of the devastated area 
at the present day, and he points out that in spite of the greater 
effectiveness of modem artidleiy "war was formerly even more 
murderous, because of the epidemics and :fomine which modem 
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civilisation can arrest or mitigate,” and that "brigandage, though 
less pedantically methodical than that which the present genera- 
tion has experienced, ■vsas hardly less thorough." But France 
recovered then, as she recovered later after the Wars of Rdigion 
and after the Franco-German War, and as she will recover 
again. 

The Himdred Years’ War interrupted the growing commercial 
prosp«dty of the country, especially its trade by sea, but even 
before the war philosophy, literature, and art (except for the 
illumination of books) had b^un to decline. The great age of 
scholastic philosophy was the twelfth and thirteenth centuries; 
after that Duns Scotus introduced that reign of dialectic which 
was to render philosophy sterile and to exercise a baneful 
influence even on literature. Joinville, who completed his Life 
of St Louis in 1309 at the age of 85, marks the final dose of 
^t creative period of French medieval literature whidi b^^ 
about the middle of the twelfth century with Chretien de Troyes’s 
£rec. 

The great period of French Gothic architecture may be said 
to b^in in 1163 with Notre-Dame de Paris and to end before 
the dose of the thirteenth century with the choir of Beauvais. 
For sculpture, glass, and painting the thirteenth century was the 
golden age, but painting continued to flourish till mudi later. 
The name of Jean Pucdle fills the years from 1320 to 1350, and 
the Tris Ridies Heures of Jean Duke of Berry, the finest extant 
example of the illuminator's art, was still unfinished at the 
Duke’s death in 1446. Afta: that there was Jean Fouquet. But 
the whole story of French medieval art is one of smgular interest 
and importance, and it has been told in these pages, horn dose 
personal observation, by two Fh^hshmen with a knowledge and 
sympathy which cannot fail to stir the reader's imagination and 
deepen his admiration for the coxmtry that has produced such 
noble master^deces. 

Another story, that of scholastic philosophy, is told here by an 
English scholar. If its appeal is less wide and less moving than 
that of Frendi medieval it is more intanational. Paris in 
the Middle Ages was the capital of intdlectual Europe. If Abdard 
was a Frendiman, Bonaventura and Thomas Aquinas were 
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Italians, Albert the Great \pas a German, Alexander of Hales 
and William of OcUbam were Englishmen, anH Duns Scotus 
came probably from Scotland or Northern England. 

The other diapters are the work of Frenchmen who ate experts 
in their several provinces. Apart from the knowledge these 
chapt^ impart, they are particularly valuable as lessons in 
method and lucidity. That on French medieval literature should 
dispel the charge of uniformity and impersonality which Bru- 
neti^e brought against it. It is true that in the Middle Ages 
the individual was of little account in comparison with the 
corporate body, whether religious or lay, and ti^t authority and 
tradition discouraged any departure from the old ways, but in 
literature, as in art, personality from time to time emerged 
triumphant. The authors of the Chanson deRolani and Aucassin 
et Nicoiate, Chr^en de Troyes, Jean deMeun, Joinville, Froissart, 
must have all been m^ of marked personality; the long qrde of 
poems of which Renart is the hero was originated by an individual 
writer, and there is much to be said for the recent theory of 
M. Ferdinand Lot that the prose Lancelot was the work of a 
single man; Villon and Conunines, whom some critics have 
claimed as definitdy modem writers, are but the latest medieval 
instances of that strong individuality which underlies every 
work of creative genius. 

Considerations of space have made short and sdect biblio- 
graphies imperative, but, as these comprise, whenever possible, 
works which contain foU bibliographies, and also the more 
important recent authorities, it is hoped that the reader who 
wishes also to be a student will find his way to the chief sources 
of knowledge. 

The map of France is due to M. G^ois and the map showing 
the main routes of commerce to M. Halphen; Sir Thomas 
Jackson has provided tire illustrations for his dhapter on Archi- 
tecture. One of these (Plate VII) is reproduced, by permission, 
from The Sculptures of Chartres Cathedral, by M. and E. Marriage 
(Cambridge, 1909). The proofs of the translated diapters have all 
been submitted to the writers of the original texts, and the editor 
has Iwd the advantage of their corrections and suggestions. His 
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thaaks are also due to Dr Guillematd of Gonville and Cains 
College and to Dr Clapham of King's Collie for reading the 
proofs of Chapters i and v respectivdy, to Miss W. M. L. 
Hutchinson for suggesting some improvements in ihe tranda- 
tions and to Mr H. S. Bennett of Emmanuel College, for maJdng 
the index. Finally he must express his gratitude to Ifr A. R. 
Waller, the Secretary of the Syndics of the University Press, 
for much sympathetic advice and kindly cooperation. 

A.T. 


December, 1921 
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CHAPTER I 


GEOGRAPHY 

§ I. GENERAL OBSERVATIONS 

Extent and Position. France, having had restored to her by 
the Treaty of Versailles the Rhine frontier which she had 
attained by the middle of the 17th century, is to-day the 
largest of the Central and Western States of Europe^. A mere 
inspection of the map will show that she is symmetrical and 
coherent in all parts, with similar proportions from north to 
south and from east to west. Brittany indeed juts out into 
the Atlantic almost as far as Cornwall, but this large peninsula 
is solidly attached to the mainland, and its long coast-line, 
favourable to navigation, is a source of activity and life. 
Bounded to the west by the Channel and the Atlantic, to the 
south by the Mediterranean, separated from Spain by the 
lofty mountain-chain of the Pyrenees, and from Italy by that 
of the Alps, France, except in part of the Jura and on ^e Rhine, 
has towards the north and east only artificial frontiers, and 
the difi&culties she has alwa3^ experienced in assuring her 
defence on that side have weighed heavily on her fortunes. 

France occupies a unique position in Europe, for there the 
European continent, which becomes steadily narrower towards 
the west, attains its smallest width. It is only 472 miles from 
the Mediterranean to the mouth of the Seine: it is not 275 
from the Mediterranean to the mouth of the Gironde. And 
nowhere are coinmumcations easier between the two seas. The 
high mountain barrier of the Alps, which, farther to the east, 
separates Italy om the Germanic countries, ends on French soil. 
Moreover, only a strait less than 20 mil^ wide separates France 
from Great Britain. The first remark made by a geographer 
(Strabo) on the coimtry which has since become France refers 

^ SnperflGies of France indndmg the island of Coraca, 2x2,658 sq. miles; 
Germany, which before the war had a superficies of 208,780 sq. miles, now does 
not nearly reach 200,000. Italy has about 1x5,000 sq. miles; the United 
Kingdom with the islands has X2x,6i3 sq. mOes. 

Med.F. 
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2 GEOGRAPHY [CH. 

specially to the convenience of the thoroughfares which she 
offers between the Mediterranean and the Atlantic. 

Formation of the French nation. This ease of communica- 
tion and this cohesion between the various provinces have had 
a great influaice on the formation of the French nation. It is 
hardly necessary to say that there is no French race. France has 
undergone too many invasions, both warlike and peaceful, to 
allow a single physi^ type to persist. One finds in France long 
heads and round heads, fair people and dark people, light eyes 
and dark eyes. Anthropological research has gabled some 
predominant types to be localised here and there, but these same 
types are also found amongst the neighbouring peoples ; none of 
them bdong exclusively to the French nation. The language 
indeed is the same, but the linguistic frontier of French does 
not coincide with the political frontier; it overflows into Switzer- 
land and Belgium. And French is almost a learned language, a 
language of civilisaticm, which has added itself to the lochL 
dialects, without superseding them. Although almost entirdy 
derived from Latin, these dialects differed so much in the 
north and south that two literary languages have sprung 
from them. There was a Ihrovenfal literature. If it has not 
survived, it is because the north soon imposed its political 
supremacy on the south. It was not done without violence. 
But union was attained very quicddy. It is noteworthy that, 
whatever means the monarchy may have used to bring about 
French unity, a focms of resistance was novdrere maintained, 
and every one, without mental resavatian, adhered to the 
contract, as though some secret affboity drew one French pro- 
vince to another. 

And 3ret there is great diversity between these provinces. 
One of the men who has known and described France best 
(Vidal de la Blache) has said that her chief characteristic is her 
variety. There is not, perhaps, in the world any country which, 
with equal sur&ce, presorts such various aqects of devation, 
soil, (hmate, and, consequently, of vegetation and of cultivation. 

belief. The rdief is specially the result of those move- 
stents of the earth which occurred at the end of the Primary 
permd and towards the middle of the Tertiary period in 
that part of the tmrestrial crust which has become France. 
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The trace of Primary folding is still very visible in Brittany, in 
the Ardeimes, in the Vosges, in the Central Plateau, and on the 
Mediterranean sea-coast, in the strian ranges of the Maures and 
of the Esterel. These foldings raised lofty chains which were con- 
tinued to the west in the southern part of the British Isles, and 
to the east in Middle Germany. But even at the b eginning of the 
Secondary period, they had been completely leveHed by the 
slow process of erosion. In many places, seas encroached and 
took their place. At the begioning of the Tertiary period the 
Central Plateau was covered with lagoons. 

The second period of folding, which occurred in the course of 
the Tertiary period, caused the elevation in the spaces between 
the old high-lands, first of the Pyrenees, then of the Alps. But 
these movements could not take place without disturbmg in 
their neighbourhood the remains of the old massifs Although 
Brittany and the Ardermes were not affected, or only very 
slightly, by the shock of the folding movement, the Vosges were 
lifted to the south and the Central Plateau to the east. In this 
latter district especially, the strength of the folding movement 
also showed itself by faults, between which depressions ap- 
peared. Sudh is the origin of the inland basins of Le Forez and 
La Limagne. And through these fractures escaped the eruptive 
matter whidh gave birth to the numerous volcanoes of Auvergne 
and of Vivarais^. 

It is thus definitely from the last Alpme fold-movements that 
the relief of the Frendi soil dates. But the old mormtains, 
more rigid in spite of the heightening they have undergone, have 
preserved their squat and table-like shapes. These are the lower 
mountains. The highest point of the Central Plateau is not more 
than 6187 feet, that of the Vosges 4678 feet. Much more majestic 
axe the beautiful chains of the Pyrenees and the Alps, with their 
jagged peaks and their eternal snows. The P3uenees rise to 
11,135 Ml Maladetta, which is a little beyond the French 
frontier, and though Mont Blanc, with its 15,781 feet, is half in 
France, half in Italy, there are many other Alpine crests in 
French territory whidi reach or exceed 12,000 feet. 

^ Laxge fcactares have also been produced in the Vosges mountains, which 
formerly was a part of the Black Forest. The Rhme plain, between Baide and 
Mayence, is a plain which has sunk. And there -also, but outside French soil 
<in Biei^au and Hesse), volcanic enipidons occurred. 
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Outside these mountainous regions there are a few small 
heights in the south of Normandy, which hardly deserve 
the too ambitious name of "Mont” which has been given to 
tfiPTn They are not more than 1368 feet. The "Monts d’Arr6e” 
in Brittany are not more than 1283 feet. The conformation of the 
land in all the low parts of France is chiefly the result of erosion, 
which has carved out valleys and made the hard rocks prominent. 

Between the old and therecent mormtains, plains and plateaux 
fall naturally into three groups: in the north the Paris basin, 
bounded by Brittany, the Central Plateau, the Vosges and the 
Ardennes; in the south, the Aquitaine basin between the Central 
Plateau and the Pyrenees; and in the east, the plain of the Sadne 
and the valley of the Rhdne, between the Central Plateau, the 
Alps, and the Jura. This latter drain is a contmuation of the 
Alpine folds to the north. 

There is another consequaice of all the movements whidh the 
Frendr sofl. has undergone, namely, that the same rocks never 
crop out over any great stretch of country. The result is that 
the landscape changes in rapid snccesaon. Among the various 
districts, there are some so characteristic that they have received 
popular names, handed down through the ages, regardless of 
administrative divisions. Such are the names of "pays,” as 
they are called: Beauce, Brie, Sologne, Wodvre, v^uable 
indications of natural divisions of France. They are nowhere 
more numerous than in the Paris basin. 

Climate. The differences whidi arise from the die^tiaa and 
from the nature of the soil are, however, lessened by the effect of 
the dimate. 

Situated almost midway between the Equator and the North 
P(fle, France is a temperate 'country, which is not exposed to 
great and persistent cold, except in the h%h mountainous 
districts. But on this common groimd the prevailing winds 
{m)duce variatioas, and certain, more or less distant, influences 
thus affect the dimate of France, i.e. the Atlantic, the Con- 
and the Mediterranean. 

Fhst of all the Atlantic. The sea-winds of the west raise the 
texBf^tore in winter and lower it in summer. Rain is chiefly 
1x00^^ by the m . The sea-coast of Brittany has in January 
a mean t^apdature similar to that of Marseilles, but the fruit of 
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the vine does not ripen there. These ocean infiue ices weaken as 
one goes eastward. In Lorraine, and still more in Alsace, they 
have to struggle with the continental influences. If in winter it is 
colder there than in the centre of the Paads basin, the smnmers 
and autumns are just as warm; in Alsace the vine covers all 
the foot-hills of the Vosges. Severe winter cold can moreovOT 
occasionally ^read all over the Paris basin. If regions of high 
pressure establish themsdves in the north and east of Lmrope, 
eq)ecially in times of snow, the east winds, sweephg away tihe 
clouds, bring cold and frost even to the ^ores of the Atlantic. 

Farther south, and shdtered by the Central Plateau, the 
Aquitaine basin is perceptibly warmer. The mean temperature 
for January is 4o‘’"i (Fahrenheit) in Toulouse while in Paris it 
is 36"*2 and 3i°*8 in Strasbourg. 

In the valley of the Khdne, winds of different directions meet 
in conflict, but in consequence of the trend of the valley these 
are north and south winds. Lyons has high summer tempera- 
tures, but somewhat severe winters, and hence belongs rather 
to Northern than to Southern France. 

The true south (fc Midt) is the Mediterranean coimtry. Lower 
Languedoc, and Lower Provence. Here are no longer ocean 
influences, but uniformly dry winters and summers, under a sky 
of deep blue, with that clearness of atmo^here which throws 
into such bright relief the Mediterranean landscapes. Although 
the rainfall at Marseilles does not difi^ greatly from that in the 
rest of France, it occurs by way of abundant but rare thunder- 
showers, principaliy in autumn and spring, at the time of the 
equinoxes. Warm in winter, sun-scorched in summer, Provence 
nevertheless also experiences cold snaps, when its formidable 
“mistral” blows tempestuously, that violent wind which sweeps 
down from the high uplands of the Cevennes as soon re a strong 
barometrical depression establishes itself out in the Mediter- 
napean. Only that part of the coast which is sfadtered by 
the proximity of the Alpine barrimr, the “C6te d’Azur,” from 
Cannes to Nice and Mentone, is not exposed to these violent 
changes of temperature. The vegetation, •whethm: qrontaneoudy 
or introduced by man, is well-adapted to that dry climate. 
The most general tree is the olive, hdthfal companion to the 
Mediterranean, with its retinue of parasol pines and C 3 rpresses, 
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often planted in lines so as to break the violence of the 
mistraL 

Outside these Mediterranean districts, 'with the abundance and 
r^;ularify of the rains, the forest appears, the forest of great trees 
vrith deciduous leaves: piindpaUy oaks, beeches, hornbeams, 
and birches. It still covers vast spaces in the east, espedally on 
the rbalfey plateaux of Lorraine and Burgundy, and it is pre- 
served in the beautiful vroods which are the ornament of the 
r^on of Paris. If it has yidded dsewhere to centuries of clearing, 
in the west at least the tree r emains , emerging from the hedges 
which rmiformly surround the fidds and pastures in this land 
of "Bocage.” 

Such are the most salient features of the physical geography 
of France. One would like to be able to follow through the 
centuries the endeavour of men to adapt this country to their 
uses, to watch their institutions and industries come into being, 
grow, and change, to learn also what these men were and what 
previoudy acquired habits and customs they brought with them, 
and how they fitted themsdves for the kind of life which 
Nature imposed on them. These are questions which, in many 
respects, will always remain unanswered, even for the periods 
which bdong to history, a province in any case reserved for 
spedal sdences — anthropology, ethnography, toponomy, history 
rmder its various aspects— in Tfriiich much research is still 
necessary to arrive at results, often hypothetical. The tadr 
of the geographer is more modest. But m describii^ the 
present, if he wishes to understand it, he also must connect it 
with the past, for in our old European countries there remain 
too nnmy traces of b3^one life to permit geography to dis- 
sociate itself from history. 

In this spirit we shall try to describe the principal regions of 
France. 


§ IL GENERAL DESCREPTION 

• , Tft rile north and east France exceeds the physical limits of 
the Paris basin. 

Region. A wide zone of ea^ communication 
opeES'to rim west of the lower dopes of the Ardennes. Through 
tins the Sthddt makes its way dowly towards the mouth of 
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the Khine, and the Sambre flotps to join the Meuse. No part 
of France has more often been trampled under foot by armies. 
It ofEers the shortest and easiest way to Paris through tiie vall^ 
of the Oise. There Picardy and Flanders meet. 

Flanders owes its early civilisation to its position in Europe. 
Situated opposite the estuary of the Thames, at the point from 
which diverge the roads leading to the Rhine and the S^e, easily 
accessible by rivers which were early adapted to navigation, 
she was soon covered with towns which rapidly became centres 
of industry and commerce. The principal industry was that of 
wool, which was at first imported from England, and weaving 
has always remained solidly established in this district. In order 
to feed the men who crowded to these prosperous towns, 
agriculture very soon contrived to make the best of a soil whidi 
was not rich by nature. The maritime r^on, a region of re- 
daJmed land, was snatched from the sea, as in Holland. The 
discovery in the i8th century that the Belgian coalfidds were 
continued on French soil, and their successful working in the 
course of the 19th century, gave a new impetus to local activity. 
Great metallurgical industries have been established all along 
this basin, from Anzin, dose to Valendennes, to the outskirts of 
B^thune. But the population is chiefly gathered in the towns, 
lille, Roubaix, andTourcoing form to-day almost a single town, 
whidi, with the localities in its immediate neighbourhood, 
indudes 655,000 souls. In addition to wool, cotton and linen 
are woven titiere. To serve these industries, a continuous line of 
canals has been constructed, joining up the Frendi and the 
Bdgian s3rstems, from the Scheldt to the sea, which is readied 
at Calais and at Dunkirk. On this sea-front, the two ports of 
Calais and Boulogne have been fitted up to ensure a rapid 
crossing to England. Dunkirk, with its numerous docks, has 
become the chief commercial port of all this Northern region, 
whidi before the war was one of the most industrious parts of 
France, one of the best cultivated, and one of the richest. Its 
spirit of initiative may be counted on to repair the destruction 
it has suffered. 

The Ardennes. By a long depresaon at the foot of the Ar- 
dennes the Northern region is in communication with Lorraine. 
The adjoining towns of Mdzi^res-Charleville and Sedan are the 
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stages on this road. The wooded uplands of the Ardennes belong 
only in a email part to France. Ibie frontier does not form a 
salient in it except in the valley of the Meuse, a deep indenta- 
tion, where the river describes narrow windings, leavii^ but 
little room for human dwellings. There, nevertheless, as round 
M&i&res, there is a succession of metallurgical factories, utilising 
the cast-iron and steel of Lorraine, and receiving Belgian coal 
by the Meuse, an interesting survival of the small forges of 
bygone days, which worked the iron ores of the district by means 
of the fuel derived from the neighbouring forest. Another 
ancient industry, the doth-trade, employs numerous workmen 
in Sedan and the neighbourhood. 

Alsace. Hie boundary of Alsace on the east is clearly marked 
by the course of the Rhine. Before the river was confined by 
airtifidal banks, it was a real obstacle. Divided into numerous 
streams, it constantly threatened its banks, on which no town 
could be built. To the west rises the wooded range of the Vosges, 
but the Vosges end to the south with the Ballon d’Alsace, and 
the Alsatian plains communicate freely with those of the Sa6ne 
by the wide gap of Belfort. To the north, beyond Donon, the 
wooded r^on of the Lower Vosges is only the end of the Lorraine 
plateau, sinking suddenly towards the plain of Alsace. And there 
also the routes are easy. The Roman road from Reims to Metz 
and to Strasbourg passed through what is incorrectly called 
the “coF’ of Saveme, and nowa^ys by the same route pass 
the main railway-line from Paris to Strasbourg and the canal 
from the Marne to the Rhine. Thus is explained the fact that 
Alsace has alwa3rs kept up rdations with France and that the 
influence of French ideas has predominated since the 17th 
century, in spite of the Germanic dialect spoken by its inhabi- 
tanis. The efforts made by Germany to germanise them since 
1871 is enough to prove that they were not German at heart. 
Never was Alsace so French in feding as dxiring the bitter period 
^.German occupation. 

> It is a fertile and beautifal country. At the foot of the Vosges 
these is an uninterrupted succession of vines, orchards, and 
arrested land, and this thickly-populated zone is continued in 
the which penetrate the mountains. The chief towns are 

in il% pkdl^ alorg the valley of the HI: Mulhouse, where some 
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eateiprising men in the i8th century introduced cotton weaving, 
which has spread thence to the valle37s of the Vosges, even on 
the Lorraine side ; Colmar ; and, near the confluence, at the end of 
the Saveme road, at the point where the canals of the Marne and 
the Sa6ne end in the Rhine and where the important navigation 
of the river now begins, Strasbourg, an old commercial town, 
which is preparing to become the great port of Eastern France. 

Lorraine. Lorraine, which is another outpost of French 
civilisation, has more varied aspects, owing to the changes in 
the seal. To this she also owes her double rampart of limestone 
escarpments, the Coles of the Moselle and the Meuse, crowned 
with forests, and decked with orchards and vineyards on their 
lower dopes. In the ndighbourhood sprang up her three most 
ancient towns, the three sees of Metz, Toul, and Verdun. For 
these ramparts have gaps, through which roads have always 
passed. Verdun and Metz are on the old Roman road from 
Reims to Strasbourg; Toul and Nancy (which devdoped later 
in another gap on the Moselle Cdtes) are on the more modem 
road which is followed by the railway from Paris to Strasbourg 
and the canal from the Marne to the Rhine. Through the 
uplands where the Meuse takes its source, there is easy com- 
munication to the south with the r^on of the Sadne; here too, 
a canal flows along beside the roads and the railwa3r5. Com- 
munication with the north is not so easy. B^ond Trdves the 
Mosdle winds between deep banks across the plateau of Huns- 
ruck, as the Meuse does among the Ardennes, and the river 
has not been adapted to navigation. Fertile only at the cost 
of assiduous toil, Lorraine, as a whole, remains an agricultural 
country. The discovery of the most abundant bed of iron-ore in 
Europe under the uplands which dominate the left bank of the 
Mos^e, is in course of transforming all the region which estends 
from Nanry to Metz and Luxemburg into a land of factories. 
The assignment to France of the Sane coal-mines will hasten 
this transformation. The Meuse valley and the uplands which 
extend thence towards the west are not affected by this activity, 
and the tr ansi tion from Lorraine to the chalky plains of Cham- 
pagne is made by a wide forest-zone, which extends not only 
to the small group of bills in the Argonne, but also to the flat 
and marshy land which borders it on the south. 
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Champagne. Hiis poor district had for centuries little life 
except in the va]le 3 rs: but these afforded routes which led from 
the Rhone and the Sa6ne -to Paris and the north. On these 
roads were established those markets, the fairs of Champagne, 
so prosperous in the Middle Ages, where the Italian merchants 
came to buy the Flanders doth. And there also they began to 
weave the wool obtained from the sheep of the country; the two 
chief towns of Champagne, Troyes and Reims, the old rdigious 
metropolis, still depend on the weaving industry. The vineyards, 
which dothe the lower dopes of the escarpment of the Ile-de- 
France, have been another source of wealth to Reims. Ihe great 
cdlars of the wine of Champagne are here and at Epemay, on 
the Marne. 

Picardy. The chalky soil of Champagne is continued to the 
north-west in Picardy, without, however, reaching the sea, 
which is bordered up to the Somme estuary by low country and 
dunes. But in Picardy the chalk is covered with a thick layer 
of loam, one of the most fertile of soils, easy to till, which for 
centuries has assured the agricultural prosperity of this district. 
Here begins the cultivation of wheat on a great scale, highly 
specialised on this soil; and doubtless this has hdped to 
make bread the favourite food of the Frendi. One is not, how- 
ever, surprised to find that Picardy has fdt the influence of the 
northem industrial region. Amiens and Beauvais were auH are 
weaving towns. Saint-Quentin was one of the most active 
centres of the French textile industry, and will be aggin when 
her factories have been raised from ^ebr ruins. Moreover, their 
beautiful cathedrals show the proximity of the Ile-de-France. 

The country round Paris. Greater Paris. The plateaux 
with calcareous subrsoU which surround Paris are ai^ com- 
lancfa, wherever th^ are not covered with forest: Soissoimais, 
Valois, Vexin, and that little ancient district of “France,” 
between the Seine and the Oise, whaace bread was brought to 
tte markets of the capital Thence the name Ile-de-France^ 
to the whole province, of which Paris was the centre. To 
ttleeast, between the Marne and the Seine, La Brie is wetter; 

* Ages a district between two rivers was often tailed an 

Thfi"aaad" rf F^ce was at first only the little district ritnated in the angia 
foroied by Seine and Oise near their canfLuence 
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but the dryness reappears on the monotonous and calcareous 
table-land of La Beauce, a land ^thout trees, which extends to 
the neighboinrhood of the Loire. 

With the exception of La Beauce, these plateaux are not 
continuous. The Seine, Marne, Oise, and Aisne, to mention only 
the chief rivers, have carved wide valleys in them, which are the 
glory and beauty of the Paris district. Nowhere has erosion 
worked with so much effect as in the immediate neighbourhood 
of Paris. In Paris itself, the hill of Montmartre is nothing but 
the remains of the plateau of whidb larger fragments are 
fotmd in the wooded hills which limit the northern horizon of 
Paris. Tbe varieties of soil and of devation permit a great 
variety of cultivation, which is hdped by the mild dimate. 
Building materials are on the spot: day for bricks, gypsum for 
plaster, and, above all, that fine limestone, firm but ea^ to work, 
of whidb the Parisian monuments are built. To this is due the 
degance of construction in the He-de-France, which is sometimes 
shown even in the churches of the smallest villages. If to all) 
these advantages we add the fadlity of communication, dther' 
by the ^sily nav^ble rivers which flow together to this' 
Paiidan region, or by the table-lands which surround it in all 
directions, it must be owned that here was all that was necessary 
to attract men. From the day when the French kings fixed on 
Paris as the capatal, its growth has kept pace with that of the 
French State. 

Paris, the seat of the Government of France, whose public 
Services have not ceased multiplying and extending, Paris, the 
home of great schools, of great banks, the converging point of 
great railway lines, a base of commerce and industry — ^for there 
are numerous factories, especially in the northern suburbs — ^the 
literary, artistic, and sdentific capital of the country, the 
favourite resort of fordgners, who are attracted to her by the 
beauty of her monuments and her position, and by the amenities 
of life — ^Paris has increased from 600,000 inhabitants at the 
be ffuuing of the 19th century to over a million in 1846, and in 
the last census of 1921 reached 2,863,000. But this total only 
induded the Parisians living inside the fortifications. We must 
add the number of those living in the suburbs, which are in- 
creasingly populated by people who have emigrated from the 
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city, who are employed there, or who depend on it for their 
living, and we shall certainly arrive at a figure which was not 
far off four million inhabitants in 1911, and which has now 
been largely exceeded owing to the influx of population caused 
by the war. 

Normandy. The Seine forms the link between Paris and 
Normandy. The name of this province is derived from its Norse 
invaders, whose physical type is still to be met with in some 
places, notably in the extreme north of the peninsula of the 
Cotentin, where they firmly established themsdves. Normandy 
is an aggr^iation of districts diowing noticeable differmices 
due to the diversity of soil. First to the north of the Seine, 
separated from Picardy by the Foss6 of Bray, a land of 
pastures and cattle-breeding, stretch the chall^ plains of 
the Vexin of Normandy, covered, as in Picardy, with loam; 
then comes the damper district of Caux, where the sea comes 
dagbing against the high chalk cli&. In their hollows some 
little ports have lodged themselves, especially Dieppe, whose 
venturous mariners were distinguished in the da^ of the great 
discoveries. To the south of the Sdne, and up to the borders of 
La Beauce, there are again corn-lands, more humid as they 
approadi the coast. AU these districts taken together form Upper 
Normandy, which is bounded to the west by the marly escarp- 
ment of tibe district of Auge. Its centre is the Seine valley. 
At the highest point to which the tide enable sea-vessels 
to ascend, and opposite the last bridge by which the river 
can eadly be crossed, rose a town, Rouen, the solid wealth 
of whidb is still attested by the beauty of her buildings. She 
owed this wealth not only to her conrmerce, but to the weaving 
industry, whidi here again was that of wooL This is stiU carried 
on at Louviers and at Elbceuf , but at Rouen a transformation 
has occurred, and cotton-weaving hastaken its place. Nowadays 
Nmmandy and Alsace are the two great centres of the cotton 
mdustry in France. But in course of time, especially since 
the tcHmage of ^ps has increased, the port of Havre, which 
whs created in the i6th century at the mouth of the Sdne to 
re{daee.some small sanded ports, has threatened the prosperity 
of Rmien. The two towns, formerly rivals, now share the traffic: 
Havre takes the passengers and the costly merchandise; Rouen 
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the heavy goods: coal, wine from Algiers, wood from the north, 
American petroleum. The war has introduced other industries, 
metallurgy and chemical products. Placed at the point of 
crmtact between sea and river navigation, and commanding an 
excdlent means of communication with the interior, thanks to 
' the adaptation and canalisation of the Seine, Rouen is to-day a 
very progressive town and the outer port of Paris. 

Lower Normandy extends to the west of the district of Auge 
over the calcareous plain of Caen, but it also projects on to the 
Primary rocks of Armorica, while including all the Cotentin 
peninsula. Here too there is a large town: Caen, a port on the 
Ome, not less remarkable than Rouen for her wealth of archi- 
tecture. Lower Normandy was for long purdy agricultural, but 
is now, as if rductantly, becoming industrial. like Lorraine, it 
appears to be much richer in iron ores than had been supposed 
from former workings, and a great industry is esta blishing itself 
at the gates of Caen, which is the port of exportation of these 
ores. 

The Uplands of Burgundy. The south-east and the south of 
the Paris basin bring us back to calcareous uplands, which are 
a continuation of those in Lorraine. 

Between Lorraine and the small granite massif of Morvan, 
which is a projecting spur of the Central Plateau, stretches a 
district of very old thoroughfares; the roads leading from the 
Sadne to the Paris basia necessarily pass through it. The oldest 
of all, the Roman road, leaving the Sadne at Chalon, reached 
‘the Yorme valley through the borders of the Morvan. Close by 
was Autun, capital of the Aedui, whidi was cdebrated for its 
schools during the Gallo-Rcanan period. Later, near this same 
road was built Vdzelai, to-day a dmple market-town, but en- 
riched with one of the most beautiful specimens of ronranesque 
'idi^ous art. Close by also was Alesia, which witnessed the last 
confUict between Caesar and Verdngetorix, chief of the Gauls. 
Another rc^d farther north utilised the rising Marne valley. 
The old city of Langres from its high promontory watched this 
long narrow pass, which is to-day followed by the railway from 
Paris to Belfort and Basle. The modem road lies between the 
two; it reaches Dijon, the fine capital of the Dukes of Burgundy, 
by the Talleys of the Yorme and the Arman^on. There 
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the great international line from Paris to Lyons, Marseilles, 
and Italy has been constructed. From Dijon also runs the 
railway, across the Jura, which reaches Italy through Switzer- 
land and the Simplon, and the line which forms the communica- 
tion between Lyons and the Sa6ne basin and Lorraine. Modem 
towns which command such a railway system have a great 
advantage and Dijon has greatly profited by it. 

Nivemais. Berry. Interrupted by the hills of Morvan and its 
covering of marly plains, the band of limestone reappears on 
both sides of the Loire, another great waterway, which after 
Nevers is marked by a succession of little towns. It becomes 
wider on the dry uplands of Berry, a land of cereals, where 
sheep-breeding has since very early times maintained the wool 
industry. But the proximity of the Central Plateau is here 
shown by the sand and day, produced by the disint^;ration of 
the ctystaHine rocks, which running waters have carried down 
to Sologne and the Bretme, a district of ponds whidi for long 
remained the most unhealthy in France, and which has only 
been rendered healthy in our day by a systematic drainage. 
Btyond the Breime, to the west, the limestone uplands regain 
thdr full breadth in Poitou, the door of entrance to Aquitaine, 
which opens widdy between the Central Plateau and the southern 
part of the Armorican uplands. 

Perche and Maine. A wide bdt of forest sq>axates the valley 
of the Loire from the corn-lands of La Beauce to the north; but 
to the west of La Beauce a change takes place very rapidly. 
We come to the district of Paxhe, which has ^dalised in 
horse-breeding, thanks to its meadows. And at once the houses, 
which in the regions hitherto descxibdL were generally grouped 
into villages, become dispersed and isolated. For everywhere 
in this impervious ground th^ is water. This was also a great 
forest-land, and the isolation of the dwdlings seems to have been 
caused as much by dearing as by the water which can be easily 
obtained. Here b^ins the r^on of the Bocage, characteristic of 
thfe west of France, where all the fidds are surrounded by hedges. 
With a few exceptions, it indudes Perche, Maine, and farther • 
to tie west, the andent lands of Brittany and La Vendee. The 
scattered dwdlings and the consequent mdependence of life are 
the prind|»l reasons which have retarded progress in th^ 
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districts of poor soil. They have ranained more firmly attached 
to the past, and to its religious and social traditions. They still 
possess a resident nobility which has preserved its influence 
along with its landed property. A more detailed study would 
reveal many slight differences. The towns, more especially the 
large towns, escape this influence, but, as a whole, the west 
differs markedly from the regions which surround it, and at 
more than one point on its border the popular language marks 
the difference between the “Bocage” and the “Plain.’' 

The Valley of the Loire. The Loire valley is not induded in this 
last district. Spreadmg widdy,evenbefore Orl6ans,in its“ vales ’’ 
and its “vmrrens,” it is distinguished from the poorer regions 
which surround it by the wealth of its cultivation, its orchards, 
and its plantations. And it is also, up to the suburbs of Nantes, 
the country of the vine. Tours and Saumur possess renowned 
vine 3 rards. By the mildness of its -climate, as much as by the 
richness of its soil, it deserves throughout its whole lengtii the 
name which has been given to Tomaine of “the garden of 
France.” Architecture, assisted by good building materials, has 
always been in request. The old feudal fortresses dothed them- 
sdves with beauty, and there are collected the most finishe d 
types of the French chateaux of the Renaissance. Blois, Azay- 
le-Rideau, Chenonceanx, and Chambord are in the -valley or its 
-vidni-iy. And this -valley -was also a great route and a great 
-waterway, in the days when navigation was content -with small 
craft. Tours sprang up at the point where the road to Aquitaine 
brandies off. Angers near the meeting of the valleys, which by 
the Maine shed their waters into -the Loire. Issuing from the 
impervious soil of the Central Plateau, the river is unfortunately 
too unequal in its flow to lend itsdf to the necessities of modem 
na-vigation, and -this is one reason why no industry has up till 
now established itsdf in this part of the vaUey. Perhaps a 
change is at hand, since an important deposit of iron ore has 
been foimd in Anjou, and since the deepening of the bed of 
-the river now enables ships to ascend as far as the Maine. Only 
• -the maritime towns, Nantes and its outer port, Saint-Nazaire, 
present the appearance of real industrial activity. Nantes is on 
the high road to regaining the rank amongst French ports which 
it hdd at the time of the great colonial enterprises. 
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Brittany. Li this western region the Axiuoiican peninsula 
too has its special characteristics. Separated from Ncamandy 
and Maine by a belt of forest, which was for long a deserted 
bOTder, Brittany for many years lived apart from French life. 
Repeopled in the 6th century by emigrants from the island 
of Britain, it has retained its Celtic language, along with 
certain traits of character. This language is still spoken 
locally in the western part. In spite of her slight elevation, 
Brittany possesses great variety of sceaery owing to the diversity 
of her rocks, which have been carved by erosion. We must 
consider separately the deeply-indented coast, where each tide 
comes so far up the rivers that inland ports have been estab- 
lished on their banks, such as Morlaix and Quimper, anH Vannes 
on the almost dosed gulf of Morbihan, wMdi is like a small sea. 
The whole coast is rich in cultivation, tbanks to the seaweed 
manure, espedally in the north, where the fertility of the 
soil, under a climate of extreme mildness, assures the early 
ripening of vegetables, which are the object of an important 
trade. Enriched moreover by ils fisheries, the coast of 
Brittany is remarkable for its very dense population. Little 
by little, especially in the east, these maritime influences 
d i minis h as one penetrates inland. The principal town, Rennes, 
owes nothing to the sea. To the west, a whole district is almost 
deserted: the old spongy surface of the Landes, where a few 
rocks emerging from the ground recall the former fold-structure. 
But except on these barren moors, almost always wrapped 
in fog, the inland is improving daily, thanks to the fertilis^, 
which are brought to this poor soil by means of the railway. 
Brittany, which is a prolific country, sends numerous workers to 
the Paridan district. Her great military ports: Brest, Lorient, 
and one may add Cherbourg, at the end of the Cotentin, keep 
up the tradition of the navy. In no part of France, aTnnng 
soldiers as wdl as sailors, has the q>irit of sacrifice and devo- 
tion to the country been carried so far as in rugged Brittany, 
Poitou and Charente. Between La Vendee, another land of 
Bocage, which is a continuation of the Armorican range beyond 
the Loare, and the lower slopes of the Central Plateau, the cal- 
careous uplands of Poitou offer a wide approach, as we have seen, 
to the Aqmtaine ba^. They are continued by the uplands of 
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Atmis and Saintoi^, or, as is said, by the district of “the 
Charentes,” which takes its name from the two departments of 
Charente and Lower Charente, which are crossed by this river. 
The two ancient towns of Poitiers and AngoulSme are landmarlrs 
on the way from Tours to Bordeaux and to Spain, a historic 
road on whidi in the 8th century the Arab invasion coming from 
the Iberian peninsula was arrested, and which was followed in 
the Middle Ages by numerous pilgrims going to the shrine of 
St James of Compostella. The r^on of limestone only reaches 
the sea in two places, opposite the two long islands of R6 and 
Oldron. In the space between, vast bays, choked by the encroach- 
ment of the land on the sea, have gradually dried up and been 
occupied by men. In these fiat marges, always threatened 
with inrmdation, end the courses of the S^vre, the Charente, and 
the Seudre. Such a coast ofiers little encouragement to naviga- 
tion. Between the Loire and the Gironde only one port has been 
able to find room, namely La Rochelle, supplemented by La 
PaUice, a dock which has been made a little farther north. 
It was one of the chief ports of embarkation in the days when 
French colonisation was directed to America, and there ware 
many natives of Saintcmge among those who went to find a 
fortune overseas. But the hinterland has not enoa|^ resources 
to supply a great traffic. Employed in ckgriculture and the cul- 
tivation of the vine (brandy from the wine of Cognac) it also 
feels the attraction of Nantes and Bordeaux. 

The Aquitaine basia. Less extended than the Paris basin, 
the Aquitaine basin has not the same varied resources. It also 
lacks a good navigable watervra.y, for, owing to its Pyrenean 
origin, the.Garoime rises with dangerous suddeimess, and its 
principal tributaries, amongst which the Dordc^e may be 
included, coming frcrm the Central Plateau, do not help to 
equalise its stream. The G^aronne and Dordogne are not easily 
navigable beyond the point reached by the tide. The soil, 
which is chiefly formed of light particles proceeding from the 
erosion of the surrounding moimtains, is easy to till and, 
thanks to a warm and rainy chmate, nec^essities and super- 
fluities are obtained from the land without much trouble. It 
hag Inng been a land of moderate wealth, of properties of 
moderate size, where the birth-rate is unfortunately limited. 
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P6rigord and Quercy. To the north, the limestone surround- 
ings of the Central Plateau persist in Perigord and Querry, a 
region of uplands, deeply indented by valleys, whose steep and 
often rugged banks yielded shdter to prehistoric man. TTie 
celebrated caves with rock-paintings at Eyzies are on the 
banks of the V4z&re. In Perigord some sands, where forests 
have been preserved, overlie the limestone in several places. 
To the east, the drier table-lands of Quercy bear the same 
name of "Gausses” as the great stone surfaces of the cal- 
careous portions on the Central Plateau. But these Gausses in 
Quercy are less desolate because of their lower altitude and a 
warmer climate. Quercy and Perigord, thank.s to their unyield- 
ing soil, were districts of easy communication. A Roman road 
ending at Saintes on the Charente cormected the towns of 
Cahors and P^rigueux, which throt^hout the ages have re- 
mained the two chief urban centres. 

Gascony and Bdam. To the south a wide flattened cone, 
formed of Tertiary rocks, leads to the Central P 3 uenees, and its 
feeble rivers, diverging fen-wise, leave between them long mono- 
tonous uplands. Tbis is the coimtry which is often called the 
Aimagnac, a land of varied cultivation and of vine 3 rards, which 
the Gferorme bounds to the north-east and east. It is joinedinthe 
west to other uplands, which are more extensivd.y encroached 
on by two abundant streams, the Gave and the Adour, which 
descend from the Pyrenees. Here, on roads leading to the 
Pyrenean valle 3 ?s, towns have been built: Tarbes, Pau, whose 
DD^ climate h^ made it a winter resort, Bayonne, the port of 
all this southern region, at the end of the road and the railway 
coming from Spain. In this n^hbourhood the Basque language 
has been preserved, and it is also spok^ on the other dope of the 
Pyrenees; its sphere was formerly more extended and it pro- 
bably corresponds with the ancient Iberian language. Nowa^ys 
it is nothii^ more than a popular dialect, serving for lockl 
intercourses. The Basque, even if he adheres to his language, 
has become a whole-hearted member of the great Ftench 
fanuly. 

The Landes. From the top of tire uplands of B4am, which 
command the Adour, the view extends endlessly over a sea of 
foresfe. Here b^;ins the region of the Landes, covering the vast 
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triangle contained between the Adonr, the Garonne, and the 
perfectly straight coast which goes from the Gironde to Bayoime. 
Covered with fine sand, bordered towards the sea by a high 
barrier of dunes, behind which stretch pools, it was less than 
a century ago one of the most desolate parts of France. 
Sandstone formed by the cohesion of these sands retained the 
waters on the surface, and the shepherds of the Landes perched 
on high stilts and watching their flocks of sheep, whidi gave 
the only touch of life to these unhealthy solitudes, are no 
fiible. Drainage and pine-plantations have made this region 
quite healthy. They have even enriched it as wdl, for the pines 
in this favourable dimate 3ddd an abundant supply of resin 
of which turpentine is made, and their wood is exported by 
Bayonne and Bordeaux. 

The Valley of the Garonne. The valley of the Garonne 
serves as a link betwean the various districts of Aquitaine. 
Opening wide at both ends, near Toulouse and Bordeaux, it 
narrows in the middle near Agen, where banks of limestone 
interpose between l^hter formations. It is prolonged to the east 
near the rising ground of Naurouze, the door of communication 
between Aquitaine and Languedoc, by a long valley, whose 
waters, formerly more abundant, have been turned aride to the 
Aude. The little stream which occupies it bears the rignificant 
name of Ihers mort. But here passes the diortest route 
from the Mediterranean to the Atlantic, the railway and 
canal still following the line of the old Roman road. Car- 
cassonne is at the point where that road leaves the valley of the 
Aude, Toulouse where it readies the Garonne. Built of brick, 
which does not exdude ardiitectural beauty, Toulouse, in spite 
of some industries, still remains a great agricultural market, and 
its growth has not proceeded at the same rate as that of other 
great French towns. Montauban, another town built of brick, 
occupies a more modest place in the low valley of the Tam. As 
one goes west, the Garonne valley has a more varied cultivation; 
maize, tobacco, early vegetables, fruit trees; and then we come 
to the great vineyards, which continue to make the fortune of 
Bordeaux. The gravels of the terraces which dominate the river, 
the limestone slopes of the "Entre-deux-mers,” the alluvial soils 
of the low plain, all yield vintages which rival eadi other in 
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ddicac^. Bordeaiix shows its wdl-estaUished wealth by its fine 
stone buildings, for marine limestone here encroaches on the 
Aquitaine basin. This wealth is due to her commerce, which, 
thanks to regular lines of navigation, is to-day extending to the 
countries overseas. Nothing is needed but more ntunerous and 
better inland communications to make Bordeaux one of the 
great European ports. 

The French Pyrenees. The jagged peaks of the P5u:enees ' 
form a magnificent badkgrormd in the south to this Aquitaine 
basin. Their numerous, but short, valleys have for long lived a 
fife apart, like so many little separate States, sharing the high 
mountain pastures with the folk from the other slope. This ex- 
dusiveness has not resisted the penetration of roads andrailways. 
Thdr natural beauty and their celebrated hot wrings have 
attracted many visitors. The mineral resources have caused 
factories to be built. Another source of wealth is now being 
expldted: the water-power of the streams and torrents. The 
power-stations on the French side already produce 350,000 
horse-power, and they will produce much more. The Pyrenees 
already supply light, heat, and power in abundance to the 
plain: and this means the two regions are becoming more 
and more intimately associated. 

The Central Plateau. It has been said of the Central 
Plateau that it was the repulsive pole of France, in contrast to 
the Paris basin, which was the attractive pole. Although this 
stat^ent is exaggerated, it is none the less true that by its 
divergent vall^ it did not lend itsdf to the imion of the 
various r^ons composing it, which must be studied separately. 

Limousin and Blarche. To the west, nothing in the rdief 
marks the limits of the Plateau. We pass insensibly from the 
marly or calcareous soil of the drcumf erence to aystsdlme rocks, 
most frequently granite, much decomposed on the surface. On 
this impervious soil, meadow-land has a great place: chestnut 
trees adorn the ^pes; only the high and almost desert e d 
summits have k^t their appearance of landes. Here there is 
not enough to occupy a num^ous population, and T.imnnfii-n and 
Mardhe siq>jdy a strcmg ccmtingent for temporary emigration. 
Abakst all the masons who come to work in Paris are natives of 
these two province, limousin, however, possesses one industry. 
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that of porcdain-maMng, utilising the white china-day of the 
district, and this industry lias brought prosperity to its andent 
capital, limoges. Here pass the main road and now the railway 
from Paris to Toulouse, forming an additional route to that 
through Poitou. 

The Southern part of the Central Plateau. The Gausses. The 
same crystalline rocks are present in the south, quite dose to 
the Aquitaine basin, in the Rouetgue, the Lacaune Mountains 
and the Black Mountain, which overlook the depression of 
Naurouze and the valley of the Aude. For aU this part of the 
Plateau has fdt the repercussion of the Pyrenean movements 
and is much higher than the west. 

These soutliem mountains are separated from the volcanic 
region by the calcareous high-lands of the Gausses, deeply 
farrowed by the Tam and its tributaries. Honeycombed with 
cavities which communicate with a whole labyrinth of sub- 
terranean passages where water collects, these high desolate 
surhices with a severe dimate do not lend themsdves to any- 
thing but the breeding of sheep, whose milk is used to make 
Roquefort cheese. Nowhere in France is the population 
scantier. 

Auvergne. We know the origin of the nmnerous extinct 
volcanoes of Auvergne: Cantal, Mont Dcxre and that strange 
f^hain of the Puys, near Clermont, whose eruptions have beeh 
witnessed by man. The same volcanic track is continued 
towards the south-east up to the Rhdne, by the basaltic flows 
anH the numerous peaks near the source of the Loire. Thecurious 
town of Le Puy is built at the base of two of these needles of 
eruptive rock. The decomposition of basalt produces a soil, the 
fertility of which is in great contrast to the poor neighbouring 
granitic land, and Auvergne rears fine breeds of cattle. But here 
alan the land does not give occupation to ^ough people, and 
from Auvergne another stream of temporary emigrants flows 
to Paris; formerly water-carriers, they are now small coal- 
merdrants or drivers of carriages or cars on hire. AH this part 
of the Central Plateau, as a matter of feet, feds the attraction of 
the Paris basia, because of its inner plains, which all open to the 
north. Of these, the richest is that of La Limagne, fertilised by 
volcanic ddrris. The captal of Auvergne has always been on one 
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of the Iowa: slopes, which cozomand this basm: fonnerly 
Gei^via, now Clermont-Ferrand, where the hicQity for find- 
ing work has brought into bemg a vay active industrial 
centre. 

The Eastern Border of the Central Plateau. This is the most 
elevated, because of the proximity of the Alps, and it is also 
the most varied, for some fragments of limestone have remained 
in places upon aystalline rocks, especially in the neighbour- 
hood of Lyons, and farther south, opposite Valence. But what 
most distinguishes this eastern border is the presence of several 
coal-fidds, the most important of the Caitral Plateau: the badn 
of Montceau-les-Mines, to the north, near which ate placed the 
great metalluigical factories of le Creusot; the basin of Saint- 
£tienne in the caitre, which is continued beyond the Khdne; 
to the south the basin of Alais. The laigest production bdLongs 
to the basin of Saint-£tietme. Round this centre, which h^ 
become one of the great French towns, has been formed a 
powerful group of metallurgical industries, the most active after 
that of the north. And the influence of the Lyons weaving 
industry has also extended there. Saint-Ftienne has specialised 
in the manu&cture of silk ribbons. Lyons has in turn profited 
inoeasing^y from the proximity of this coal-field. 

The Lyons district. In the long valley of the Sadne and 
the Rhdne, Lyons is the vital point. Lyons, which was the 
rdigious and political centre of Gaul during the Roman epoch, 
very soon became also a commercial centre, tbanlrs to the roads 
whichradiated thence: to Italy over the Alpine passes; to the 
Swiss plain by the Upper Rhdne; and in the west, to Le Fores 
and to the Loire. But the principal route was the waterway of 
the Rhdne and the Sadne from Ihe Mediterranean to the north. 
Commerce brought industries, and Lyons has become the capital 
of the sOk-trade. If there are not as many looms as formerly 
to-day in her piedncts, it is because Ihey have spread through 
flte whole district, grouped in fiictories: in Dauphind, in the 
Southern Jura, and evai in Auvergne. In this way the 
gresd town has extended her influence, her activity, her intelli- 
gence, ai^ her capital. Recently, she has become even more 
wealthy hy the introduction of other industties: the chemical 
industry, hrou^t there by the requirements of dyeing, and 
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mechanical construction. Her importance cannot fail to in- 
crease, when the operations intended to tame the Alpine torrent 
of the Rh 5 ne and make it navigable for large ships have been 
completed. 

The Sadne basin. The Jura. To the north, the Sa 6 ne basin 
is an exclusively agricultural district. Macon, Chalon, Bourg, 
even Dijon, are markets for land produce. Macon and Dijon 
are also noarkets for the rich local vineyards, for Burgundy is not 
inferior to Bordeaux in the warmth and delicacy of its wines. 
In a line at the foot of the 'X 6 te d'Or there is a whole series 
of little towns whose names — Gevrey-Chambertin, Nuits, 
Beaune — have been popularised by its most celebrated vintages. 

In this fertile basin of the Sadne end the valley of the Doubs, 
the road, and the railway which come from the pass of Belfort. 
The fortified town of Besan5on, shut in a bend of the river, pro- 
tects this crossing. At the boundary of the Jura and of the plain 
it served as the link between the two districts. It was one of the 
centres of exchange and it was always the capital of the suc- 
cessive political groups: the Gallic tribe of Sequani, and later 
the Coimty of Burgundy or Franche-ComtA. France offers more 
than one example of these unions between distinct but com- 
plementary regions round some town situated dose to them. 
Only the northern part of the Jura, that of the grassy and 
forested uplands, felt the attraction of Besangon. To the south 
lies the Jura region of the great folded chains, which opens 
nainrally towards the Rhone, Bugey, by its industries, belongs 
to the district of Lyons. 

The Rhone Valley. Across these southern chains of the Jura, 
the course of the river, after leaving Lake Leman, is at first 
only a succession of gorges. It is above all a region favour- 
able to the iostallation of power-stations. There will soon be 
constructed an enormous dam to form a waterfall, which will 
supply ^00,000 horse-power, part of which will be conveyed to 
Paris. On leaving the Jura, and up to its junction with the Sadne 
at Lyons, the river is the boundary of Lower DauphinA. A land 
of plains and of uplands, where glaciers have left their traces, this 
district gradually becomes narrower towards the south up to the 
confluence of the Isdre, The Rhdne valley, well-situated between 
the old river terraces, there forms a narrow passage, effectively 
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sheltered by the Central Plateau, where vines and fruit-trees 
yidd famous fruit. Vienne, whence came the Roman colony 
whidi establidxed itsdf at Lyons, and which still retains some 
remains of this distant past, has become an industrial town 
spedalismg in the weaving of common doth. Beyond the IsAre 
fie valley contracts; the Alps draw nearer. Then, after leaving 
Valence, the edge of the Central Plateau deviates to the west. 
Here b^ins the r^on of the Cevennes, a mountainous off-shoot 
from the Central Plateau, deeply furrowed by the streams which 
join the Khdne. Nowhere is -^e contrast more marked than 
between these vallej^, which are quite southern in type, and the 
highlands, where the snow still covers the grotmd late in spring. 
It is here, in these valleys of the Ceveimes, that is best kept up 
the breedii^ of sUk-worms, which was formerly carried on more 
widdy in the whole of the Rhdne valley, and the rapid streams 
work the “silk-throwing machines,’' which prepare the silk for 
the factories of Lyons. Bdow Montdimar, near the old episcopal 
town of Viviers, the river is compressed in a narrow gully, the 
door of entrance to the south, where the olive proclaims the 
proximity of the Mediterranean. Ihe Rhdne, without sladrening 
its speed, widms more and more. In its neighbourhood and on 
its banks towns which recall past dvilisations and history 
succeed each other: Orange, the Roman town, Avignon, the 
Papal town, and the two sister towns of Tarascon and BeaucaJre, 
so prosperous in the days of the fairs, which attracted all the 
merchants of Europe; finally Arles, whose vast amphitheatre 
shows its importance in the da3rs when the Roman galleys were 
anchored in serried ranks on the steep banks. Here begins the 
Rhdne ddta, induding within its arms the Camargue, formerly 
poisoned by ifs pools, but now almost entirdy drained, and 
added to the vine3^ds of Languedoc. On the left bank there 
is another desert, the Crau, where are wdded together into a 
solid mass the pebbles once carried down by the Rhdne and the 
Durance. And the river, obstructed by its own deposits which 
prevent the passage of any large ship, aids in londy shores, far 
ticsn the great port which is the real outlet of its valley. But 
tins Ablation is about to end. Great works are in progress 
with t^^bject of cormectit^ the Rhdne directly with Marseilles. 
A tnifflgM has been cut through the drain of Estaque, giving 
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access to the deep salt 'water basin known as the £tang de 
Berre, connected with Arles by a canal which is to be r^dered 
navigable to the largest ships of the Rhdne. 

The French Alps. Throng the valleys of the Is^e and the 
Durance the Khdne gully conununicates easily with the great 
region of the Alps, and real inner plains penetrate the mountain. 
Other valleys come to join them there, and this network ends in 
passes, 'the highest of which are not all on the frontier. There is, 
therefore, no impassable barrier and the high peaks glistening 
with snow can be turned more or less easily. Some political 
organisations were even formed on both dopes before there had 
been given to the line of the 'watershed an importance which it 
does not alwa 3 ^ in reality possess. The House of Savoy, native 
to Maurienne (valley of the Arc), owes its fortune to the feet that 
it held several Alpine passes, and the little State of Briangon 
extended on both sides of the pass of Mont-Gen^vre. Thus is 
explained the fact that the French language is still spoken in the 
valley of Aosta, and as fer as Susa in the river-'valley of the 
Dora Riparia. Among these irmer valleys there is none so rich as 
that of the Is6re above Grenoble. It opens laterally to the outer 
world by wide passes, in which are placed the lakes of Annecy 
and of Bourget. It is continued to the south of Grenoble by 
another series of valle 3 rs, forming a pass to the Durance. 
Nowadays railwa37S follow these old routes, connecting towns 
which were formerly the chief stages: Annetg?', Chamb^ry, Gap, 
'Rrianr.nn, and above all Grenoble, which has become the 
metropolis of the Savoy and Dauphin6 Alps. For long devoted 
to agricultural and pastoral life, the French Alps now possess 
industries, thanTcs to the abundant ■water-power supplied by 
their streams. All along the most accessible valleys, in Mau- 
rieime and in Oisans, power-stations succeed each other almost 
uninterruptedly, produdng chiefly alunrinium, the ores of which 
are found in Provence. But this power, whidi, when effectually 
used, win represent the value of a large coal-field to France, is 
not all consumed in the mountains; it is conveyed by cables far 
away to Lyons, and even to Saint-!£tienne, for the use of the 
metallurgical industry. 

Lower Provence. Intersected by drains of bare limestone, 
in a line from west to east. Lower Provence is composed of a 
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series of hollows, connected by valleys. It is a collection of little 
basins, where towns and villages are grouped among cultivated 
land. Amongst these depressions there is a longer and more 
continuous one, which bounds to the north the dark hiUs 
of the Maures, covered with pines and cork-trees. To avoid 
the very steep headlands on the coast, the Roman and later the 
modem roads have followed this inland valley. But the Roman 
road went directly to Aix, which has always been the capital 
of Provence, while the modem routes have f dt the attraction of 
Marseilles. The coast in this eastern part has therefore remained 
isolated, and even to-day its life is distinct from that of the 
inland plains. There is a succession of small ports on the carving 
shares of the mirror-like sea, from Nice to the old Lacydon, which 
for centuries sufficed for the commerce of Marseilles. HiU-towns 
have ^rung up on the headlands and many of their names recall 
thdr Hdleuic origin. AH this coast has been transformed: it has 
been enriched by the cultivation of flowers and early vegetables. 
Nice is a great winter resort, Toulon is a military port, and Mar- 
sdlles, exceeding on all sides the limits of its old port, has widdy 
multiplied its docks, without finding enough space for all its 
industries. We have seen above, that by piercing the Estaque 
chain, Marseilles is preparing to gain greater scope, thus assuring 
to hersdf the place which bdongs to her among the great Medi- 
terranean ports, opporite that other France which has been 
created on African soil 

Lower Languedoc. Lowo: Languedoc, which begins on the 
other side of the Rhdne, does not possess the advantages of the 
Marseilles sea-front. Bordered by lagoons whidh are separated 
from the sea by sand reefs, it has only been able to acquire one 
artificial port, namdy Cette. Here activity is inland, dong the 
roadswhichconnect Nimes, the richest of French towns in Roman 
monuments and remains, Montpellier and Bdziers, dries of the 
Middle Ages, and Naxbonne, another Roman town, which, at 
the md of its lagoon, was long the great port of all this coast, 
at the point where it is joined by the Aude valley and the 
Aqmtaine road. The plains of Lower Laoguedoc are to-day 
too exdusivdy given up to the vine, which even extends into 
the vaBey of the Aude, beyond Carcassonne, a curious relic of 
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the past, dominating with its walls and towirars the modem town, 
which has been built at its feet. 

Roussillon. The low coast, edged with lagoons, extends to the 
mid of the Pjurenees. Made narrower by the vidboily of the 
Corbiferes, it again widens in the warm plain of Roussillon, 
which recalls tiie Spanish “huertas.” Then the rocky salient 
of the Pyrenees offers shelter to ships in its creeks. The deepest 
and safest of these, Port-Vendres, was in early times frequented 
by the Carthaginians. Between the plain of Roussillon and that 
of Ampurdan, on the othm side of the frontier, the mountains 
become lower and are reduced to a simple diain. The pass of 
Perthns is not more than 951 feet. Inland, the valley of the Tit 
leads without obstruction to the high plateau of the Cerdagne, 
whence the waters of the S^e flow to the south. Here, as at the 
other end of the Pyrenees, communication has always been ea^, 
and the Catalan language has invaded the French dope. It is 
used as the local dialect in Roussillon and the Cerdagne, and, 
like Basque, does not imply any separatist sentiments. The 
citaddL of Perpignan, whidi commanded these passes, is in a 
district thorough^ Frendk. 

In conclusion, a few reflections and figures. 

One of the expressions which has most often recurred in the 
course of this too rapid description is that of agricultural 
country. In spite of the increasing importance of her industries, 
France actually draws har diief revenue from the land^. This is 
the result of her comparative poverty in coal (41,000,000 tons 
produced in 1913 — 265,000,000 tons in Great Britain — 256,000,000 
tons in Germany). 58 per cent, of the French nation are a rural 
population (23 per cent, in Great Britain) and almost half the 
population lives by work on the land. These cultivators are 
mainly landowners on a small or a moderate scale, who till their 
latiH themselves with the help of thdr ffimilies or a small 

^ 48 per ceat. of the soil of France is arable land, 19 per cent, forests, 12 per 
cent, meadows and pastnres, 4 per cent, vineyards, 17 per cent, is unproductive 
(especially Tnni nTifei.innnR rog^ons). These figures are pre-war cures and do not 
inchide Alsace-Lorraine. France hdld the third place among the great wheat- 
producing c^ntiies with 89,ocx),ooo metric quintals (figures of 1901-191Q), after 
ahe United States (181,000.000) and Russia (173.000,000). 
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nnmber of servants. A quarter of the agricultural land of 
France consists in properties of less than six acres. There are no 
agriculttoal operations on a large scale except on the rich soil of 
the Paris basin. The large proportion of small holdings has 
certainly retarded the progress of agriculture, but the continually 
increasiiig number of landowners on a small or moderate scale is 
cttie of the sources of strength of this profoundly democratic 
country, less exposed than otiters to revolutionary experiments. 

This attachment of the French to the land and the slower 
progress of industries than elsewhere have also retarded the 
formation of very large urban centres in France. In the last 
census, in 1921, there were only 16 towns of over 100,000 
inhabitants (instead of 43 in the United Eongdom and 47 in 
Germany). Amongst these towns, only five exceeded 200,000: 
Paris, MarseilLes, Lyons, Bordeaux, and Lille; three only had 
over 500,000 : Paris, MarseiUes and Lyons. Paris was a long way 
ahead with her 2,863,000 inhabitants, really, as we have seen, 
with more than 4,000,000, if the suburbs are included^ 

The preponderance of Paris is the result of its position as 
capital. As the French monarchy evolved towards absolutism, 
Paris became the centre whoice all orders were issued, whraice 
all impulses were transmitted. Lhe absolute government of 
Napoleon 1 made this dependence even more complete. Thus 
Paris has tended more and more to absorb all the living 
farces of the nation. But in attracting to hersdf writers, scien- 
tists, and artists, the great cdty has shone with incomparable 
splendour fiu b^ond the limits of France. We need only recall 
the great part jJayed by the University erf Paris in the Middle 
Ages, and the influence whicdi has been exercised adl over the 
world by Frencdr thinkers. We may regret this excessive c:en- 
tralisation: it has at least had the merit of contributing in great 
measure to the moral and intdflectual unity of France. To-day 
ttere is a tendency to reaction, to give more autonenny to the 

* Greater Raiis compEises more than a tenth of Ifie Etench popnlathm. In 
19x1, this population ims 39,601,000 inhabitant^ while that of Alsace-Lonaine 
wax 1,874,000, mafang a total of 41,475,00a At the census of March, 1921 
the total was 39.i94.55o. inchiding 1,^5,156 for Alsace-Lorraine. The losses 
caused the war (from deaths and decrease of hirtbs for the years 1914—1920) 
may he estanated at ahont 2,400,000. 
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great districts which have grouped themselves round the chief 
towns. The country cannot fail to gain in activity and initiative 
thereby. There is no fear that it will lose what has been its 
strength in the hour of great peril, the dose union of all its 
children. 


BIBLIOGRAPHICAL NOTE 
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the Introduction to E Lavisse, Histoire de France, i.). This book cannot 
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cannot pretend to the same exactness. Mention also should be made 
of the very penetrating pages devoted to France by H. J. Fleure in his 
Human Geography %n Western Europe. The Making of the Future. 1918. 



CHAPTER II 

HISTORY 


§ I. POLITICAL AND SOCIAL CONDITIONS IN 987 

Befoiee beginning a survey of the period of five hundred 
years in the political and social history of France, of which a 
broad outline is here to be given, we must brirfly indicate the 
state of affairs prevailing at the accession of the Capetian 
d3masty and during the first and second g^erations which 
followed. 

There was at this time a Kingdom of France, or rather “of 
the French,” which was a fragment somewhat curiouriy carved 
out of the ancient “Romania.” The fiontiers of this kingdom 
were natural only on the west (the sea) and the south-west (the 
Pyrenees); on the north, east, and south-east, the purdy 
arbitrary boundaries are only to be e3q>lamed by the persistence 
of the lines drawn on the map of the Carolmgian Empire, when 
in the 9th century it was divided between the sons of the 
Emperor Louis the Pious. Lothair, the ddest son, received as his 
share the two capitals of the Empire, Aix-la-Cbapdle and Rome, 
with a wide road leading from one to the other, from the North 
Sea to the Mediterranean, between “France" and Germany. 
It was not long before “Lotharingia,” the absurd buffer State 
thus constituted, was subdivided into Lorraine (Upper and 
Lower) and Burgundy; but the chance of immediately tmiting 
these detadied provinces to the western kingdom was lost; 
instead of this, they 3dd[ded to the attraction of the Germanic 
Empire. For this reason “France” m 987, instead of being 
bounded on the north and east by the Rhine and the Alps, 
as had been the case with Gaul, was bounded, to q^eak gene- 
r^y, by tiie Meuse, the Sa 5 ne, and the Ceveimes; beyond the 
Pyrenes, it mduded the Marches of Catalcoxia. It taken 
centuries and cost torrents of blood up to omr day to repair the 
very grave consequences of these partitions in the 9th century. 
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which thus appear to be a perfect type of those accidental events 
whose disproportionate consequences are perpetuated almost 
indefinitely t^oughout the ages. But in 987 doubtless no one 
thought, as we think nowadays, that by reason of previous 
history, and ethnical, linguistiq, and geographical considerations, 
it would have been better had the “Kingdom of tte French” 
been oiigiaaUy somewhat differently deagned; for we are wise 
afta: the event. 

The unity of the kingdom consisted in the fact that there was 
only one kirig, who was recc^nised from Bruges to Barcdona. 
This king was in reality only nominally recognised and had 
hardly anjnvhere any power; but his dignity, of iUustrions origin 
and magnificent traditions, both Roman and Carolingian, was 
even in abasement rich in inherent powers, which might devdop, 
or disappear, according to drcmnstances. The Roman and 
Carolingian principles of authority were in danger of extinction 
in actual ffict, but they suirvived as a memory and an ideal. At 
the end of the loth century this ideal existed in a more or less 
latent manner and it was personified by the king. 

In 987 thore was a change of dynasty. This event, which for 
long was regarded as profoundly agrdficant, has b^n much 
discussed by modem historians. It was at first thought that 
the Cardlingians and the Capetians respectivdy represented 
antagonistic races. Accmding to some, the accession of Hugh 
Capet to the throne was the reaction of the Latin race (Gallo- 
Roman) against the German invasion (as the Carolingians were 
certainly the dtdefe of Frank tribes established in Gaul) : “"l^th 
the Capetian d3masty, and under its au^ices, France drook off 
the influence from the other side of the Rhine.” According to 
others, the Carolingians of the xoth century, successors of 
Charlemagne and romanised as he was, appear on the contrary 
as champions of the Rcnnan ideas of unity, order, and centrali^- 
ticm; their fell was a protest against these doctrines, "and was 
the triumph of the feudal sjretem brought to Gaul by the 
Germans.” Augustin Thierry, protagonist of tfie theory of 
nationalities, considered that the accession of the Capetians, the 
first “national” kings of France, was a notable defeat of 
Germanism in Furope, while Jacques Flach^ wrote in 1904: 

^ J. Fladi, Les origines de Vancienne France, m. 199. 
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“By the accession of the Capetians Germany triumphed." All 
these opinions are valueless; and the wisest thing to do is to 
hold the very simple view that the victory of Hugh Capet over 
the last of the Carolingians was the victory, whidh had been 
long preparing, not of a race, nor of a nation, nor of any principle 
whatever, but of a family stai in the ascendant over another 
which was decadent. The date of 987 is not that of a “revolu- 
tion”; it is only a convenient chronological mark. 

At the dose of the loth century monardiy in France was 
therefore no more than magni nominis umbra, except in the 
province where the new royal family had previoudy been 
powerful under other titles. We know that this province was 
the Ile-de-France and the neighbouring districts, with Paris as 
their centre. The ancestors of Hugh Capet had formerly been 
masters also of Blois, Tours, Angers, etc. ; but their possessions 
had diminished in proportion as they approached the hereditary 
throne, at the same time as the territorial support of the Caro- 
lin giau d3masty entirely disappeared for reasons and under 
conditions which we need not consider. 

The prindpality of the Robertinians, ancestors of the 
Capetians, was stiU in 987 a living reality, although it already 
seemed on the decline. But there were in the kingdom many 
other ruling himilies at different stages of their greatness. These 
must be conddered so that we may be able to form an idea of 
the organised forces which were then active, for the existence 
of great feudal States, side by dde and in rivalry, is what first 
strikes us in the France of the nth century, where the monarchy 
was scarcdy more than a lofty traditional abstract idea, and 
in some places hardly as much as that. 

In the first place there were on the marches of the north and 
west certain duchies or counties which were more or less natural 
unities, already possessiag marked and petmanent character- 
istics: Flanders, Normandy, Brittany, and Aquitaine. 

Flanders was a mixed State, which included Walloons (le. 
people of Roman speech) and peq^de of German speech; it was 
sttupdied between the kingdom (ff France and the German 
and was so wealthy and strcmg from the very beginning 
that it ten^d to increase at the cost of those who surrounded 
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it. Count Bald-win V (d. 1067) , who -waged a -victorious war with 
the Bmpire and was unde and guaxdian of King Philip I of 
France and father-in-law of that Duke of Normandy who be- 
came King of England, deliberatdy established the centre of 
gravity of his " kingdom ” at Lille, in Walloon territory; he was 
the leading personage of his time. 

Normandy -was a conquered land to whidi its Scandinavian 
conquerors had given a peculiar dxaxacter by cdouistug part 
of it and organising it in an original manner. The esdraordinary 
vitality of this State showed itsdf in the iith century by its 
enterprises abroad, amongst which the conquest of England 
by Duke William was only an episode. We shall refer to it 
later. 

Brittany, situated at the point of the mainland, seemed to 
be also a "kingdom” apart from that of France, isolated by the 
fact that its population -was for the most part of a different 
race, language, and traditions (Cdtic). This "kingdom” was not 
united at the end of the loth century. There -was rivalry for 
supremacy between the houses of Nantes and Rennes, who in 
their quarrdls altematdy called for the intervention of thdr 
neighbours, the Normans and the people of -the Loire provinces; 
hence comparative weakness. 

Aquitaine was the wide region without unity which stretched 
from -the Loire to the Garonne and from the Atlantic as far as, 
and including, Auvergne, enclosing very varied districts, -with 
populations for the most part of Provencal speech and a few 
who q)oke "French." At the beginning of the nth century, 
the Pctttevins had overcome the people of Auvergne and the 
supremacy in this r^on was m the hands of the house of 
Poitiers. Their ostentatious ruler, Guillaume V (990-1020), had 
real power and kept semi-ro3ral state. 

Had the Duke of Aquitaine extended his pow^ to Grascony 
(bet-ween the Gironde and the P3?renees) and the region of 
Languedoc (between the Garoime and the eastern boimdary of 
France in the south), he would have become the ruler of a 
southern state \duch, possessing its own d-vilisaticm, would 
certainly have imperilled "French” unity, -which -was then 
artificial. There is no doubt that the d3masty of Poitou per- 
sistently claimed this supremacy, or rather aspired to it, for 
Med,F. 
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this was in the nature of thing s. Now Gascony, a barbaric and 
archaic country like Brittany, whose centre of gravity had in 
the loth century been evidently placed nearer to Navarre and 
Aragon tha n to Aquitaine, did in feict become united to the duchy 
of Aquitaine after the extraction of the principal line of local 
rulers, under the great Dukes of Aquitaine in the foHowiog 
century. But Languedoc did not fall into thrir power. 

Languedoc, with Toulouse and Narbonne as its marts, was 
the real home of southern civilisation, which differed from that 
of the north, and was very capable of seU-govemment. But in 
the irth century the house of the counts of Toulouse, which was 
divided into several branches, was strong enough to hold its 
own against the Aquitanian power, but far from strong enough 
to absorb it. Its influence was moreover cormter-balanced in 
all the south-eastern estremity of the kingdom by the rulers of 
the Mardies of Catalonia, of which Barcdona was the capital; 
these rulers were rivals of the house of Toulouse, but then- 
strength also was checked by successive divisions in each 
generation. Either the princely house of Toulouse, or that of 
Barcdona, might aspire to the leaderdiip of the south; but 
neither of them was in a pc^tion to attain to it. 

Now as to the eastern marches in the direction of Burgtmdy 
and Champagne. 

The former unity of the territory colonised by the Burgondi 
was severed at the line of the Sadne by the treaty of Verdun; 
the kingdom of France consequently ody included part of this 
country^ — the Dudby of Burgundy, whose characteristics date 
from the time of Duke Richard the Lawgiver, who governed it 
for a number of years in the second half of the qth and for the first 
half of the loth centuries. The successors of Richard extended 
their power beyond the Sadne, as he had done, and aimed at an 
increase of tMiitory at the expense of the kingdom of Burgundy 
of the Jura. If the plan of reimion between the two Burgundies, 
-nhich was certainly contemplated, had been realised, it would 
have created on this frontier, on an even larger scale, a state 
sf^psuating France and the " Emjare,” which mi ght have becx>me 
et great importance. But the ducfal d3masties which sucx:^ded 
each cdher in Burgundy after that of Richard were weak and 
achieved noticing great. 
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In the loth centiiry the supremacy of the Dukes of Burgundy 
became extended to the province of Champagne. But in the 
iith century, as the result of a series of complicatedevents which 
are now fairly well known, this region fell into the hands of the 
family of a former vicomte of the Dukes of France, Thibaut 
the Trickster, who founded a great dominion in the country out- 
lined by the towns of Chartres, Blois, and Tours. The master of 
Chartres, Blois, and Tours thus became also the master of 
Troyes, Meaux, Provins, etc.; and from 1027 onwards his 
possessions, which were more than twice the size of the land 
properly belonging to the Capetian kings, surrounded it on 
every side. 

There remains Anjou (Angers-Saumur), in whidi there had 
arisen another dynasty, descended like that of Thibaut the 
Trickster from the former vicomtes of the original Duchy of 
France. The Angevin dynasty, having subjugated Maine, was 
in possession of power which might become formidable to its 
neighbours, especially to Normandy and Aquitaine. A brilliant 
future was in store for it. 


Thus there were in the kingdom ‘'feudal ” States with shifting 
frontiers, some of which had become establi^ed, and all of 
which had become generally stronger during the half-century 
which preceded and that which followed the accession of the 
Capets. We must now form a dear idea of the political and 
so<^ conditions in each of these States. There were certainly, 
in this respect, considerable differences between one province 
and another. But the resemblances were stiU more numerous, 
for the system which is generally described by the epithet 
“feudal” obtained everywhere at that time. As this system 
was not however peculiar to France, and as it extended, the same 
causes having produced the same effects, throughout nearly .the 
whole of Western Christianity, it wiU be enough here to describe 
it briefly. 

In the beginning, there was the Roman state of things, a 
system by which the citizen possessed land and slaves as his 
absolute property, subject to restrictions and charges imposed 
by the State in the public interest. At the time of the great 
C^olingians, this state of things, greatly altered by centuries 
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of invasion and of Barbarian domination, still existed in some 
of its TTiain features, at least apparently. But new phenomena 
haA been produced, or had presented themselves — ^the decadence 
of the State, i.e. of public power, with the division or the seizure 
by violence or by more or less disorderly usurpation of its pre- 
rogatives; and the change in relations between the masters of 
properties and the men who lived on them. These immense 
changes in the course of the loth centiny, the complicated 
machinery of which was by no means uniform according to 
districts, and which will alwajra remain very obscure^for lack 
of documents, are outside our subject. They were inoreovOT by 
no means at an end at the period which serves us as a point of 
departiure; they were not even quite ended by the time of St 
Louds. We may however try to sketch the really characteristic 
features of the system which became thus established in the 
course of three or four himdred years, considering rather the 
g^eral tendencies and results than the actual processes of the 
evolution, the details of vddch were infinitely varied. 

At this time, the land was cultivated by a population, 
relatively of great density, men of various conditions, amongst 
whom small proprietors and farmers, or nUtayers of the modem 
t3pe, were nearly everywhere in a very small minority. For the 
most TOTt estahlidmd on the Drooeriy of a ma ster, some were 
serfs, otnersfr^ . But the serfs, who were moreover continually 
decfSSLfimg in number as a result of emancipation conceded at a 
monetary price, were not slaves; the master granted them plots 
of land, which were handed fro^fiTher to son, in return for 
dues and farced labour, which were certamly burdensome, but 
which gradually ceased to be d discriHon, i.e. not limited by 
local custom. The greatest difference between the serfs and other 
tenants was that their condition was still theoretically affected 
by traces of the old personal davery — ^the master’s right tmcon- 
ditionally to resume possession of the land he had granted, 
should tiie deceased serf not have left, in the direct line, a 
soitable descendant to continue his work; the 'master’s right to 
^fribjeict if his serfe renounced their tenures and thdr consequent 
duti^. towards him in order to move elsewhere, or if thdr 
dau§^t^ married ou^de bis property (whidi is only a special 
apj^mtkm of the same principle). Ih practice, these rights 
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were often redeemable and could be cancdUed singly, just as 
exemption from all duties could be bought by emancipation 
properly so called. Now, the free tenants, like the servile tenants, 
were in possession of hereditary plots of land, in return for dues 
in money or in kmd, for various loans (especially of labour on 
the land reserved for the master), and for taxes on removal 
Actually the real difference between servile tenants and free 
tenants was therefore not very great and it alwa3^ had a 
tendency to diminish. On both servile and free tenants alike 
there weighed charges to the advantage of the master, without 
anali^y either in the ancient or the mcxlem world, whidi were 
<a.used by the disintegration of public power and private 
appropriation of its prerogatives. Besides his other rights, fixed 
by custom, the master had, for instance, the right of exploiting 
the dwellers on his land to his own advantage, by establishing 
therecm adnunistrative rules {bans) with lucrative results, such 
as monopolies {banalitSs), dues on traffic and on the sale of 
conunodities, etc. Finally, almost everywhere, property was 
accompanied by “justice,” and one of the chief sources of 
revenue for the master was produced by fines inflicted by his 
court of justice for all infractions, or for certain defined in- 
fractions ("high, low, and middle justice"), with the accessory 
profits of records and chicanery. 

Who then was the “master" {domirms, lord) who enjoyed 
aU these rights? He was sometimes, but not always, a great 
landowner, a layman or a deric, whose possesricms extmided 
affir, over hfll and valley. The world of masters, i.e. people 
whose cx)mmon characteristic was to live without working, was 
as varied as that of the coimtry people. But it was also hier- 
archic by nature. 

In ancient times great estates were the rule; many communes 
nowadays in Franc:e have almo st the same superfides as the 
Gallo-Roman properties whose limits, and even names, they 
have preserved throughout the ages. There were great lords 
who possessed several, or even many, of these andent properties 
(or properties more or less recently constituted on the modd of 
the older ones by the introduciicHi on new grourul of “colonists ” 
to dear the land), each with his residmice and his seignorLal 
grounds. But there were also lords who had only one estate.. 
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And, when we at last leadi a time when dcxmments enable us 
to judge the social state with some precision, it is obvious that 
there were a niunber of even smaller properties, some of very 
modest size, whose owner, if he had a family, must have found 
it hard to live “nobly.” If a writer of the Middle Ages in France 
had, like Gogol and many other Russian novelists of the 19th 
century, thought of describing a round of visits to the neigh- 
bouring gentry, great and small, rich and poor, he would no 
doubt have drawn pictures analogous to those of the author of 
Dead Souls. Moreover we know from direct sources that in 
France there was soon a small, nay a very sman, nobility, whose 
members lived by the exploitation of the few "souls” on their 
land, and whose younger sons were obliged to enter some princdy 
court as servants in order to fLni^ their education, and after- 
wards to adopt the profession of a m^cenaty soldi^ and seek 
adventures abroad so as to earn a living. 

The practice among rich and great lords of srurounding them- 
sdves with young men who were serving their apprenticediip 
for the life of a gentleman, is naturally of great antiquity. And 
custom supplied it with special features in the Roman world as 
modified by the invasions. Between these great lords of Caro- 
lingian times and their armed servants, who were both servants 
and comrades, soon to be called vassi (vassals), relations of a 
character unknown in other states of civilisation became es- 
tabli^ed: on the side of the overlord, protection and kindly 
familiaiity; on the side of the vassals, devotion without sub-* 
servience. At certain times, unascertained and no doubt differing 
in various districts, it was the custom that vassals of this kiTiti 
^ould be recompensed and their livelihood ensured by the 
concestion of land, i.e. by the grant of properties of greater or 
lesser extent, carved out of the larger estate of their lord. Such 
K ihe probable origin of a very great number of small estates 
of the loth, iith, and 12th centuries. The estate, secondary and 
derived, so to speak, granted in this manner, was properly the 
fief. Enfeofihnent wrais therefore an act \tiiich created, or rather 
^mctioned, not only redprocal obligations, but also a diffcmnrp 
bf rank, between him who granted and him who received the 
grant. And all the feudal hierarchy sprung from this dementary 
pcactice, as it was of a nature which could be repeated almost 
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indefinitely, eadti vassal possessing a fi.ef being in a position to 
enfeoff mider-vassals, and so on. This fesbion having ^read, 
free men, small proprietors, in order to gain the protection of 
some powerful neighbour, soon formed the idea of ddivering 
their land to him, on condition that he would return it to them 
by way of “fief.” The land was thus divided up into seignories, 
one overlapping the other. 

The feudal grant of land, or rather of the use of land, no 
doubt started with very sunpie conditions of sworn fiddity, 
indefinite and unlimited, and as a life-interest. But this did 
not last. At the beginning of the iith century in France, fiefe 
had generally become hereditary like the tenures of the peasants, 
i.e. the son (and even, with local exceptions, the daughter) 
succeeded the hither on condition of fulfilling in person or by 
proxy the same duties as the father to the holders of the lessor’s 
rights. In the course of generations these duties became spedfi.ed 
and consequently restricted, just as the serh almost every- 
where gradually obtained the substitution of fixed charges for 
exploitation ad, UbUum, or d. merd. The feelings of whole- 
hearted fiddity ^bich the grateful vassal had originally 
cheridied towards the master who had “settled" him could 
hardly survive in his descendants towards the distant posterity 
of this forgotten benefactor. It therefore very soon became 
necessuy to fix by a smes of bargains the miniimnn of actual 
or symbolical service whidi the heir of a vassal was obliged to 
fulfil t o the advantage of the suzerain as a sign of his traditional 
dependence, as a survival and in remembrance of the former 
total “fiddity.” When this evolution was complete, the re- 
ciprocal duties of suzerains and vassals were the objects of as 
precise definitions as those of the lords and their villeins, and 
varied almost as mudi according to locality. Liege homage was 
distinguidred from homage. The ceremonial of investitures 

was determined. The feudal use of land was burdened with 
military service (during so many days a year; in such and such 
a radius roimd the principal casffe of the suzerain; under 
obligation for the vassal to lend his defensive material on re- 
quisition and without pa3unent); money payments (“aids” in 
certain cases, and dues on removal and alienation) ; some forced 
labour (the obligation for the vassal to appear on certain dates 
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at the court of the sozerain). The suzerain was moreover con- 
sidered as the natural guardian of the younger children of a 
vassal who died. Feudal possession of land was no less burdened 
in all these ways than possession in viUenage; and in the 14th 
century the wealthy townsmen of the bourgeoisie considered it 
even more harassmg and less peaceful. 

Moreover it must not be forgotten that the feudal S3rstem 
was, so to speak, constructed without a plan, by a Mud of 
natural and secular growth; it was alwa3rs very irregular, except 
in places where the S3retem was artificially introduced in its 
entirety by ably led conquerors to countries where it was 
previoudy unknown. Enfeofiment originally signified absolute 
fidelity and a hierarchy; just as absolute fidelity was soon 
replaced by a sort of contract, so the primitive hierardhy was 
rapidly overthrown by the fact that very powerful nobles, 
having inherited, acquired, or sdzed new estates, became in this 
way the "vassals” of suzerains who were not their equals in 
power or sodal importance. The feudal hierarchy of properties 
lasted for long; that of persons lost a great part of its substantial 
reality when a number of nobles and even princes were found to 
be both suzerains and vassals. From the 12th century down- 
wards the confusion of suz^ainties and vassalages in France was 
inextricable. 

That which in the feudal period most clearly characterised 
the condition of those who were not noble was, as we have seen, 
that their overlords had the power of exercising profitable rights 
over them, rights of an administrative and judicial order, which 
in our day belong only to public authority. What most charac- 
terised the conditicm of the nobles in their rdations with each 
other was also, generally speaking, that they were exempt from 
the achion of any authority of this kind. These people of no 
ocxnpation w^ armed by th^ light of exacting definite 
military service to thdr own advantage frcrm a larger or smaller 
number of their equals, who were their vassals; those who were 
wealthy had also the means of obtaining as many mercenaries 
as they wi^ed among the pocrrer members of their own class. 
And Aere was no organised police to hinder them in the Tia me of 
pulhc interests from giving free play to their turbulence, their 
ambitions, oar their feuds. They waged effective war on eadi 
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other and when not actually so engaged they practised mock- 
warfare ceaseles^y (jousts and tourneys). In this respect there is 
a striking difference between the French nobles in the llifiddle 
Ages and the Russian landowners in the days of the serfe, as 
depicted by Gogol and Turgenev. The latter were essentially 
peaceful because of the ubiquity of a very strict State police, 
but were all the mote idle and corrupt; the former suffered, and 
above all made those around them suff^, from some of the 
inconveniences of anarchy, but they still retained some of the 
virtues kept alive by an active life. There may still be foimd 
to-day on French soil many seignorial dwellings of that age, in 
ruins, generally placed on high groimd; these were fortresses, of 
which some were formidable, such as the donjons of Beaugency, 
Langeais, £tampes, Provins, and many others. The material 
and sentimental life led therein during the first centuries of 
the second part of the Middle Ages (after the year looo) is now 
well known from desoiptive cont^nporary literature, which is 
abundant and not sufficiently idealised to prevent us from 
obtaining an impression of reality. 

In the feudal system each seignory was theoretically a complete 
and self-sufficient State, wherein ffiere was no law, no tax, no 
police, in ffict no organised fm'ce but that of the master. As to 
cohesion between sdgnories, which was originally maintained 
in great measure by the tie of vassalage, it ought to have 
decreased in proportion as this link became weaker. Yet we 
nowhere find total independence of parts or a multitude of 
tiny estates. We began this account by an enumeration of the 
vast groups of seignories, called "feudal States,” into which the 
territory of the kingdom was divided in the iith century. The 
fiict is that our Western races are not anarchical. The confns^ 
remembrance of the former united state of things under the 
Roman plan still influenced them, and beside their instincts 
are such that it has never been necessary to exerdse very heavy 
pressure to keep Frenchmen grouped and ^coordinated. The 
very great nobles, sometimes hd.ped thereto by the feet that 
they were descendants of the former high administrative officials 
of the Carolingian Empire (dukes and counts, or governors of 
provinces), had little trouble in imposing the recegnitiem of their 
aii^c^ty throughout very extended regions. They naturally did 
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SO by the supaioiity of their forces, both financiaily (being 
incomparably the weklthiest) and military (having a very laige 
number of personal vassals and the means of hiring many men). 
It was thus that they created the framework of estates which 
may be compared with real States; States in which the central 
power was indeed iU-supplied with means of action, and was 
more or less vacillating and precarious, but yet with enough 
influence to q)read abroad to its advantage not only fear, but 
feelings of loj^ty and a widi to collaborate in common enter- 
prises. The founders of these feudal States were thus, on the 
very morrow of the disorder which accompanied the Carolingian 
decadence, the earliest agents of the great phenomena of 
recovery of which the French monarchy was the last word at 
the dose of the Mddle Ages. 

Amongst all the “ feudal States” mentioned above Normandy 
is unquestionably the most interesting to study, both because 
of the exceptionally high state of organisation which it seems to 
have attained at a very early date and because of the recent 
works devoted to this organisation. The central power seems to 
have been stronger there at an earlier date than elsewhere, 
strong enough to establidi exactly what had almost disappeared 
in the other “feudal” districts — ^an official police. Even before 
William the Conqueror, the dukes imposed dearly-defined 
militaiy service on thdr vassals, even enforcing their rig^t to 
make general levies in case of common danger (public ^ety). 
They ensured the observance of their "peace,” Le. order, by 
a series of prohibitions, which their power enabled thmn to 
enforce; it was, for instance, forbidd^ to build new strongholds 
without permission; the right cd private warfare was restricted 
in various ways; certain cases were, in all places, reserved for 
the jurisdiction of the duke. At the end of the iith century, 
if not earlier, he had his own coinage, which was the coinage of 
the country, regular revenues, a fiscal adminktration, officials 
(called vicomtes), set over each district, who were not only 
agents of the province, but also representatives of his authority 
fRwa every point of view, and finally, above them, at his court, 
the framework of higher jurisdictions for the control and 
direction of the local staff. Similar fficts, which existing docu- 
ments do not enable us to desodbe, may have existed at about 
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the same period ia other feudal States, but certainly nowhere 
with such precocity and intensity. As we know, the Norman 
rulers carried these traditional habits of theirs to their great 
conquests in England, Southern Italy, and the East. 

The Church was alwa37S an rfement of capital importance in 
the social life of the Middle Ages. She was everywhere repre- 
sented, with her hierarchy (the master-work of the remarkable 
genius of ancient Rome in the sphere of government), her 
doctrines, and her uniform ideals — her doctrine of obe^ence 
and her ideal of peace. Moreover the feudal system was bound 
up with certain modes of military service and the clergy were 
forbidden to bear arms. In the diipwreck of political unity and 
public order which explains the coming of the feudal system, it 
seems that the Church must have been by her professions a point 
of resistance to the general movement, and a force at the service 
of future reaction. For this, hov^ever, it was necessary that she 
herself should not be too greatly contaminated by the prevailing 
tendencies, which could not fail to affect her in some measure. 
To what extent then was she affected at the beginning of the 
iith century in France? 

Apparently modem historians are not quite agreed on this 
point, as we read in rightly esteemed recent works these con- 
tradictory statements: ''Even at the periods of greatest con- 
fusion, at the time when the spirit of the century had most 
deeply affected the clergy, never did the Churdb. adopt in he ^ 
orga nisation a feudal principle: never did an inferior do homager 
toa supe rior,.nq^ccept his office ^ a On the other hand : 

" The bishops, having become great proprietors and great lordsr > 
allowed the mselves to be tainted by ttie ^irit of the new '"^ 
the l^abits . and^customs o f the n^^ exerted on them - 
^ iiji fluenca ^jre ry contrar y to the n ature of th eir office^., /JL’ 
Striking feicts are quoted in support of the latter argument : 
lords who turned the bishoprics of their domains into appanages 
for their children; bidiops who succeeded each other from feither 
to son; barons who had several episcopal sees in their personal 
possession and who handed them on to their heirs, etc. Other 
facts of an even graver character, because they were less ex- 
ceptional than the foregoing ones, could be alleged. Bidiops 
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■who were great landowners ■were led to distribute part of their 
estates as fiefs to vassals, and the position ■was such that the 
Councils of the Church forbade any further possessions of the 
Church to be granted to laymen as benefices, e^sddeutly because 
this practice was still common. 

Not only lands, but also ecclesiastical officesand revenues, even 
parochial tithes, were enfeoffed; Orderic Vital mentions the gift 
made to Saint-Evroul, by a certain Fulk, of the archdeaconiy 
“quem in feudo ab antecessoribus suis de ardhiepiscopo Rotho- 
TTiag eTisi tenebat”; Bishop Robert of Coutances (d. 1048) gave 
the prebends of his cathedral to his parents, who rendered him 
homage for them. Finally, whether the bidhop "were, or were not, 
of noble stock, he was a baron, as he had ■vassals; but did he not 
himself owe homage to the king, at least in some places? Was he 
not bormd by the Carohngian custom to send, or lead, the men on 
bis estates to the army of the prince? In short did he not hold 
his o^wn ecclesiastical dignity in fief? Matters seem to have gone 
fax in ■this direction, eq)eda]ly in the northern countries, but 
even further in continental Europe of the north and north-east 
than in France properly so called. 

And yet, although a great nmnber of ■varied and picturesque 
facts can be quoted to gi^ve the impression that the clergy and 
ecclesiastical dignitaries had become secularised and feudalised 
to a serious extent, these facts mainly refer to the more primitive 
parts of the kingdom (Brittany and Gascony). On the other 
hand, in comparatively civilised parts, sudi as Nmmandy, 
where we have seen from examples sdready given that the 
feudalisation of the Church had also made some jpxogcess, it is 
dear that this mo'vement did not run coimter to the normal 
tendendes of the ecdesiasttcal institution towards Unity, Order, 
and Peace. The first Norman dukes were, of all the fotmders of 
feudal States in France, those who exercised the most effective 
authority on the dergy of their dominions; the higher Norman 
deigy, which was often recruited freon the ducal family and 
dosdy controlled by the ducal administration, at a very early 
date lent its power to help that of the duke. It is true that 
evefywhere the highm: dergy generally led somewhat profane, 
and occasionally scandalous, lives; reform was urgently needed; 
but the spiritual fife and the mission of the Chur^ in the world 
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were not irretrievably compromised, in spite of everjrthing. 
She w as still, f or instance, sujSciently animated byjthe ^izit 
of hS: mission vdimtaiily to take a lead i n un dertakings SRfh. 
as movimiDLtslOT the andfhe “Trace” of God. .We 

lifiOW what' w^mSinf'l^ rtEo^ cde&ated terms. The nations, 
weary of arm^ conflict, thirsted for peace; their most urgent 
need was for a police. When, as in Normandy, there was a 
chief of the State capable of assuring order by 1^ own powers, 
nothing could be better; bu t, if n ot, the Chuyt^ began at the 
^d of the loth centu ry in.soiQe.DlacBS. to Jalm. the initiative 
ijL£aTOUlg.yQluntaiy^ sworn to give_ their amed 

protection to defencdess folk, amongst vrhom the detgyj^d 
the first place (Peace of God) ; and s^jasdlylo forbidJicdilifies 
fciSsimidat certainJifmgjcal seasons under pain t^the 
analigrri^^wlnAjheypould. pronounce (Trace of God). These 


attempts were at first considered utopian, were only partially 
carried out, and Mled in the end ; for public or national ‘ ' peace ” 
(the Landfrieden of the Germans) was not really obtained until 
later, and then only by the diffusion of methods like those of the 
Normans; but they possess at least the interest of proving the 
unfailing vigour of the episcopal institution during the darkest 
Iron Age which it has experienced. 

The Church- then, was not thoroughly feudalised. There were 
moreover two Churdies: the secular Church Ibisfaops. eta), mme 
exposed, as is implied by its name, to the influence of the ^Mt 
of the age, and t he reffldar Church, t hat of the abbeys and the 
monks, more retired from the world, better disdpliued, and 
which represented a different conception of the rd^ious life, 
and a zeal which called itsdf , and often was, intenser and purer. 
However, althou^itwashdd to be more detached from temporal 
things, th e tegulaT dergy had none the less bee^ ^th 

g ifts by people wW w ere pious, or at the pgint of de^^h. and 
they werp very rich- But at the feudal period even more than 
at any other "he who has land has. war.” The dd Benedictine 
abbeys were also consequently obliged to conform to the 
necesaties of the age and to supply themsdves with regular 
defenders against the attacks of their neighbours, by granting 
to lay lords (who were called their avouSs) dues which were 
levied hereditarily on the tenants of their estates. But they 
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always endeavoured not to be made vassals themselves, ndither 
by the barons, nor even by the bishops in whose dioceses they 
were plg^ The essential claim of the monasteries of this 
fimft was for autonomy^ for independence from all neigh- 
bouring domination, whether lay or episcopal; they made up 
for this by a profession of whole-hearted devotion to superior 
ar \(i distant authorities, such as the King and the Pope; 
especially the Pope. The most important of these monasteries, 
Vezelai and Quny, had grown up during the loth century 
in Burgundy, a ^strict particularly given up to feudal dis- 
order. Quny was the perfect type, and became the metro- 
polis, of these great republics organised like troops under an 
autocratic government; thanks to an uninterrupted succession 
of superiors of remarkable character, devemess, and longevity, 
Bemon, Odon, Maieul, and Odilon — ^four abbots only between 
910 and X04g — the monks of Quny in a himdred and fif^ years 
founded a va^mS5a^ETEffig^i^^^et3nng across £urc^ tike 
aSTardbipelago of ikets, with Quny as centre; theoretically they 
acknowledged no head but the Apostolic See. If the great Roman 
traditions of the Qmrch had been lost dsewhere, they would 
have been preserved here. The magnificent development of the 
Quniac institution was, moreover, one of the first spontaneous 
symptoms of the general movement for ecclesiastical reform, 
whidi diowed itself, under the guidance of Rome, dming the 
second half of the ixth century, and which Quny served with 
distinction when the way was dear. 

V 

Of the towns of this period we know hardly anything. In 
Roman Gaul there had been “dties” (avUates) and fortified 
places {castra), both possessing munidpal institutions. After 
the invasions everything was changed. There were no munidpal 
instituticxns anywhere. Many former “dties” were sLtnple 
territorial possesdons of thdr bidiop; others bdonged to a 
ndf^bouiing baron; most were shared by several nobles; it 
vas not, for instance, usual for the “dty,” prqperly so called, 
and the “bouig” (suburb), which had grown round it, to 
bdfng to the same master. Hihmy cash'a had disappeared and in 

^ reg^ magnitadinis nec cajtudibet terrenae potestaids jngo 

sqbjidaaiizQr/* (Charter of the foundatioxi of CLuny hy Duke WiHiam. in 910.) 
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other places, where there had formerly been only rural resorts 
{viUa^, people had flocked rou nd ^e forced r^dence^^of the 
land owner, or round the monastery which took its pdace, in 
such a way as to form what is now called in French a ville. 
It is calculated that only one out of every five of the urban 
groups of modem France is built on the site of a former “city’'; 
four at least are former vUlae where, for many different reasons, 
which it is as easy to imagine as it is useless to enmnerate, the 
population, formerly sparse, has become dense. 

These towns, whatever their origin, were not, it seems, large 
enough to make town life very different from country life. 
There was little commerce, little industry. We may suppose 
that their mhabitants, necessarily having conuncm interests and 
living inside narrow fortified enclosures, at cdoser quarters than 
the peasants in the open country, socxa formed themselves into 
unions or cenfratemities, acecmling to religion, or profession, 
for police, for mutual defence, etc., secret or open; tMs may be 
conjectured, but for want of documents nothing is known. It 
is only certain that, at the ban ning of the Trtb rentiny thft 
towns Blaye d an imimnortant t>art in gnrj^l 

The principal defect in the very summary aceoont we have 
just given is that the analytical touches of which it is composed 
are powerless to give an impression of the reality. Ih cx>ncluaon, 
we must at least add that the mdimentary and chaotic society 
of this age in France was overflowing with forces ready to emerge. 
On the eve of cme of its finest periods of growth and espansion, 
the nation was full of youthful vigour. 

§ II. FIRST ATTEMPTS AT GOVERNMENT. FIRST 
ADVANCE OF THE KING’S AUTHORITY 

In each of the feudal States referred to above the same 
evolution prcxluced itself with greater or less impetus and sucx»ss 
in the course of Ihe iith and the first half of the I2th centuries — 
from anarchy to order; from the existence of almost independent 
seigncxries existing side by side to hierarchy, if not fusion; from 
the total absence of public ^irit to the ccmsdousness of a certain 
moral unity. The Franc® of that period was not without analogy 
to the Eiarope of times much nearer the present day. Each of 
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the States into which she was divided under the hegemony (for 
long very weak) of the royal authority had started on the path 
of internal improvement; had, or thought it had, its own 
interests, at least dynastic, the feeling for which tended to 
produce a kind of patriotism;- and possessed ambitions beyond 
its frontiers and consequently a sort of foreign policy. 

Each of these.States has its history, internal and external, in 
the nth and 12th centuries. We cannot enter into the details 
of each, which are indeed little known, but the general design 
is almost everywhere similar. 

It is in Brittany that the movement of unification is most 
obscure. The dynasty founded by Duke Houel was obliged 
to exert all its energy to maintain itsdf against local rivals; 
furthermore, it fdl into dependence on, and almost under 
the suzerainty of, the dukes of Normandy. Nor is there any- 
thing noteworthy in Burgundy, where the ducal dynasty was 
unopposed, but weak, having alvra.ys been represented by 
incompetent men. The house of Blois-Champagne, originally 
divided into two branches, was, after the union of all its 
domains in the hands of Thibaut IV of Blois (1125) absorbed 
in a bitter rivalry with its neighbours in France properly so 
called — Capetian France. This rivalry prevented it from striking 
out an original line of conduct in administrative matters; it 
could only have acted s}rstematically in this direction had it 
been victorious, which was not the case. In Flanders, on the 
contrary, there were soon firmly established princes who 
energetically punished the excesses of their nobles, great or 
small, princes such as Baldwin of the Axe and Charles the 
GkkxI; the latter was assassinated cm March 2, 1127, by men 
hostile to his “monarchical” work, which had injured them 
personally; but this quasi-regidde was only an acxident. Yet 
it is not tire Finnish State which chiefly deaerves attention; for 
it was not there that the most charac^teristic phenomena were 
produced. 

Nor was it in the south, which was divided between the great 
rival powers of Toulouse (Languedoc) and Aquitaine. The house 
of Toulouse had too great a struggle against its neighbours, wl^o 
were stronger than itself (William IX, Duke of Aquitaine, several 
times temporarily occupied Toulouse for long years ) ; it also 
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took too great a part in the distant adventnie of the Crusades, 
in the persons of its best rulers, Raimond de Saint-Gilles and 
Alfonse-Jourdain, to attend seiioudy to internal a&irs. As to 
the dlynasty of Aquitaine, after a troubled start, it had a brilliant 
period under WiUiam IX (d. 1127), the man who undoubtedly 
came nearest to realising the dream of a united Southern France, 
strmig enough tor esist the north; but it was a task too great for 
a young power, still poorly equipped, and William IX fell away 
from the hard-workrog simplicity of his ancestors. He enjoyed 
thdbr heritage brilliantly, without establishing anything of 
consequence, or considering any one, not even the Qhurdi, 
whose support was then indispensable in all enterprises of 
government on a great scale. And his successor lost evei3dhing; 
we shall see how. 

Thus the three States which are of capital importance 
to our point of view are Normandy, Anjou, and the .Capetian 
State. 


The Norman State was, as we have seen, far ahead of all 
the others. It was the first in France to make a diqilay of 
regular government ; and because of this, it was able to succeed 
in the conquest of England under Duke W iniam in 1066. But 
the Norman d3masty almost lost this advantage after the death 
of the Conqueror (1087) by the unworthiness of his successor. 
WilliaTn the Conqueror, knowing what his ddest son, Robert 
Courthose, was worth, left England, with the royal crown, to 
his second son, William Rufus ; Normandy to the eldest. Robert, 
who was the kind of person who runs through the most splendid 
inheritance, a typical spendthrift, was duke for nineteen years. 
His indolence, which naturally caused disorder (for the time was 
not yet come when thegovemmentalmachmealmost runs of itsdf, 
whatever be the incapacity of the men whom diance charges with 
its guidance), horrified the people, who had known a better rule. 


It was theref cure comparativelv eas 
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fifty years after the Conquest the island-colony of Normandy 
returned to her mother-country the benefits she had received. 

In Anjou analogous events had occurred a little earlier. The 
patient work of the founders of the house of Anjou, which had 
increased by inserting itself like a wedge between the dominions 
of Blois, Normandy, Brittany, and Aquitaine, was on the point of 
bemg endangered after 1060 by an inefficient heir, chosen because 
he was the eldest — GeofErey the Bearded. The part of Henry 
Beauderk was here played by Geoffrey’s younger brothe r, Fu lk 
the .Churl; But Fulk himsdf was rjSrwratirmuchlTnBLe greatness 
of the house dates from his two successors, more especially his 
grandso n._GeofErey thfi Fair fd. 

It seems that the territories of this house were, in the middle 
of the 12th century, the freest from feudal troubles and the 
most securdy hdd by the hand of the master. These territories 
were at this time considerable in extent, for to the original 
possesaons (Anjou and Touraine) first Maine had been added; 
thmi in 1127 Coimt GeofErey the Fair had married the ex- 
empress Matilda, daughter of Heruy Beauderk and heiress to 
Normandy and England. To secure this magnificent inheritance 
was somewhat difficult; but in the erid (^off^ was crowned 
JDuke o^ Normandy at Rqu^ in January iiA4- This marriage 
"of 1127 virtually' created, in favour of its is sue, aTE oiSe of 
^Anjpu-NOTi^ady-Englamd, with, Brittany w itiiin its S]^<^ of 
influence . Great future problems were thereby raJs^, espedally 
the following: who, in the kingdom of France, would be strong 
enough to resist this new colossus, if it lived and prospered? 
The King? 

The Capetian faTni ly, tn whom in pSy the Frendi grown hM 
fallen, was even at that time no longer very powerful. Its diiefe. 
' after Hugh Capet, did their best to turn to account the remains 
of the dd landed property of the dukes of France in the loth 
century, all that was left to them (Paris, Orl&ins, Mdun, etc. — 
not more than three or four departments of modem France), 
.by the same methods as their contemporaries, the feudal 
dynasties of Flanders, Champagne and Blois, Anjou, etc. 
litey were sometimes allied to the one, sometimes to the other; 
in almost p^manent difficulties with their nearest neighbours 
(OeunfHigiie and Blois) ; sometimes saved by the Normans, as 
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at the accession of Henry I, sometimes at war with them (Henry 
I and Philip I against Duke William). The worst of them, 
Phihp I (d. 1108), son of Henry I and a Russian princess, never 
ceased, at least during the first part of his reign, to strive with 
varying f ortimes against the insolent and rapacious petty nobles 
of the dominions to which he was reduced, and to try by laborious 
and modest a^uisitions to regain positive means of action and, 
as it were, a substance for his power. These princes were more- 
over too incompetent and also too weak to create and bring to 
perfection a regular adrninistrative system sdmilar to that of 
the Normans. Had it not been for the rights (unlimited, in- 
definite, and of little practical value) derived from the royal 
dignity, the house of Capet would not have been in the first 
rank of the feudal houses of the kingdom until the fourth 
juccessOT pf„ Hugh .Capet. Rut at the moment wheu the 
event of 1127, full of toeatening possibilities, occurred, the 
^tuaiioh had already begun to Aange. 

' Wiffi Louis Vi, son of Philip I, b^;an the rise of Capetian 
power, whidi thereafter continued to increase thronghout 
centuries, until it stood alone, thus realidng national unity. 

He was a large, active, and bold man. He remains in tradition 
as the man 'who cleared the feudal haunts, both to the north 
and to the south of the Seine, and thus tmdertook to accomplish 
a work similar to that of the early dukes of Normandy, of Baldwin 
of the Axe in Flanders, and of GeofEtey the Fair in Anjou. All 
through his life, in fact, he led punitive expeditions against the 
masters of the feudal fortresses in Ile-de-France, Beauce, and 
Picardy, who were disturbers of the peace — le Puiset, Couci, 
Monchi, Quierzi-sur-Oise, N6auphle, etc. He was obliged to 
destroy their donjons, which were then formidable stumbling- 
blocks, and the remains of whidi can still be semi in those 
peaceful villages of the outer suburbs of modem Paris, whither 
ParMans resort fra thdr Sunday outings — MontIh6ry, Qi§.teau- 
foort, Ghevreuse, Rochefort-en-Yvdine and Gometz. In this 
respect he extended hfe operatiora to the country of the Lotre 
— ^Meung, ChSteau-Renard, <lermigny, etc., as far as Beni and 
Bourbonnais. But this was fer fr<Hn being all that he did. 
Louis VI was tiie first of the descendants of Hugh Capet to act 
successfully out of his own domains. He repaired to Auvergne 
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to defend the Bishop of Qermont against the count. He went 
to Flanders to puni^ the murderers of Charles the Good and 
to besiege in Lflle Thierti of Alsace, one of the claimants to the 
Finally, he did not hesitate also to attack the Anglo- 
Norman Emjme of Henry Beauderk, who had taken sides with 
Count Thibaut of Blois against him; for years he lent whole- 
hearted support to the son of Robert Courthose, who was daiming 
Normandy. Although not invariably successful (for he was 
beaten more than once, notably by Henry 1 ), a series of ludsy' 
acddmits saved him from failing in so many great enterprises 
and enabled him to come out of them with credit. Fortune even 
ofiered him a suitable compensation for the Angevin marriage 
of ri27, whidi seemed to threaten sudi fetal results to the 
greatness of the Capets. The ev^tual union of Anjou and 
Normandy, with Brittany and England in the background, 
seemed to be greatly counterbalanced when, ten years later, in 
X137, Louis, the heir of the Capets, estabhdied and strengthened 
by thirty years of armed activity, married Eleanor, daughter 
and heiress of \/^^lliam X, the last Duke of Aquitaine, ruler of 
the whole of central and south-western France. 

Hereafter only two families were rivals in the Idngdonr — the 
Plantagenets, the dynasty of Anjou-Nonnandy, with a foreign 
crown, and the Capets with the crown of France. It was inevit- 
able that there should be a dud between them to decide which 
was to predominate. 

§ m. RIVALRY OF THE CAPETS AMD THE PLAMTAGENETS 
DECISIVE PROGRESS OF THE KING 

The men of the second half of the 12th century, engrossed in 
the course of events and therefore not in a position to direct 
them, may frequently have thought that in the competition 
between the two houses success must attend the Plantagenets. 
The chief reasons why this appeared probable were as follows. 

Lords VII, successor of Louis VI and husband of Eleanor, 
started in a deplorable manner by a series of misfoctones. 
Fust of all he undertook a Crusade in the East, whence he 
returned vanquidied, humiliated, and, in addition, on bad terms 
with his wife. The nunister bequeathed to him by his felher. 
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Suger, Abbot of Saiat-Denis, had kq)t all afEairs in good order 
dniing his absence; Sugar died in 1151. In 1152 Louis divorced 
Eleanor, who had given him no diildten, and two years later, 
Eleanor married again. And her second husband was — young 
Henry Flantagenet, already Count of Anjou and Dt^ of 
Nomaandy, and soon to become King of England by the death 
of King Stephen. Therefore not only was the vast Aquitanian 
dowry lost to the Capets, but it passed to the Plantagenets. 

Henry II, head of this rival house, was moreover greatly 
superior to the Capetian king in energy and breadth of view. 
He was equally French in tongue and education, and, though 
he did not neglect Great Britain, where his work, of which we 
need not speak here, was of capital importance, his continental 
possessions were nearer to his heart than his kingdom overseas, 
and he even aspired to imperialistic dreams of almost European 
extent. 

During the decade which ended in 1160 success attended him 
everywhere. Pope Adrian IV was an Englishman. Brittany 
seemed definitely to enter within his sphere of influence. In 
agreement with the Aragonese he revived the ancient dedgns 
of the dukes of Aquitaine against the counts of Toulouse. When 
Thietii of Alsace, Count of Flanders, started for the Holy Land, 
the care of his family and his possessions was entrusted to 
Hairy. He had faithful servants, such as Simon de Montf ort- 
TAmaury, in the very heart of France propaly so called. He 
even insisted on manying his eldest son to the very youi^ 
daughter of Louis VII by a second marriage, with the dowry of 
Vexin and the fortress of Gisors, the outpost of “France” 
against Normandy. The position of the Capetian king appeared 
at that time miserable by comparison. 

Ten years later Henry II had still further extended his qihere 
of action. At Montferrand, in January 1173, Coimt Ka3unoud V 
of Toulouse made liege homage for his fief to the Angevin 
representative of the line of Aquitanian dukes and the Cormt of 
Savoy bestowed his heiress on one of the sons of the Plantagenet 
king, one of whose daughters was at the same time betrothed 
to the King of Sicily, while anotha married in Castile. It is 
true that in the same year his sons, having arrived at the age 
of manhood, began to tormort him with conspiracies for the 
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divisioEt— duiiiig Ms life-time — of Ms “Empire,” the Angevin 
Empire, whose cohesion was still recent and unstable. But he 
overcame them. And in ii 77 ^ilso acquired the county of 
La Marche. He had, besides claims to Beni and Auvergne, the 
dowry of another French princess, also promised to his house. 
What would have happened if Louis had not had a bdlated son 
by his third wife, Ad 61 e de Champagne? In 1179, when tMs 
son was crowned and succeeded his hither, who was in failing 
health, he was only fourteen years of age. If he had died 
prematurdy, it would certainly not have been the Capet 
dynasty wMch brought about French unity. 

But this son, Philip Augustus, was a second Louis VI. It 
was he who played the second game of the match against the 
Plantagenets, and he won it very quicldy. 

There were many dangers rotmd him at his accession. Not 
only was Henry II master of the south and south-west of France, 
but the north bdonged to the Count of Flanders, whose 
possessions had by marriage been extended to Valois and the 
Marne, and the family of Blois-Champagne, grouped round the 
Queen-mother Adde and represented by intelligent leaders, 
appeared in the east as a living force wMch threatened to 
support or to oppose the young king in either case to the point of 
annihilation. In 1x80 there was a breach between Philip and 
his mother, who took reft^ in Normandy. In Ii8r, the Flemish, 
the men of Qiampagne, and the Burgundians formed a league 
against the axteen-year dd king, and a war of four years 
followed. At this distance, it is hard to understand how Philip 
managed to pass safely through this very critical period. No 
doubt each of the allies had his posonal embarrassments, wMch 
prevented him from throwing all his weight into the struggle; 
moreover let us remember that this conOict, like all those of 
the same kind between feudal princes, did not possess the Mtter- 
ness of a life and death struggle. 

Undcar these drcnmstances, however, the Capetian family must 
havebeenalreadyvety firmly rooted to resist such a storm. For 
it is a fact that in six years, Philip Augustus, still quite a youth, 
dux^ofi iheguardiansMpof Champagne, drove back the Flemidi, 
and brought the Burgundians into submission. Henry 11 was 
occnjrial at other points of Ms large and difficult field of action 
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and did not move, while the German Emperor, Frederick 
Barbarossa, refused to intervene. He was fll-advised to refrain, 
as was shown by the umnediate consequences. 

About 1187, Philip Augustus resolved to attack Henry II, 
who was growing old, by exciting against him the erunities he 
" had mcurred during his long life, and more particulaily the 
parricidal and fratricidal jealousies and hates of his brilliant and 
worthless feunily. Henry had quarrelled with his son Richard; 
the rebellious son was therefore wdcomed at the French court 
as the personal friend of the King, and the legitimate owner, 
subject to homage, of the continental possessions of the Angevin 
Empire. In 1x89 a ^ort campaign by Philip and Richard led 
to the defeat of Henry and his death in that tragic deq)air 
which has been so pregnantly described by the anon3mioas bio- 
grapher of 'William the Mar^al. 

An was not thereby ended, for the events of 1189 had only 
set at the head of the whole Angevin Empire a young and war- 
like ruler, Ridiard Coeur de Lion, instead of an old and weary 
politician. And it was in the nature of things that the frienddiip 
between King Philip and Richard the claimant diould not 
endure between King Philip and Richard crowned. The Crusade 
in which Philip and Richard both took part did not, in fa.ct, 
avert the inevitable rupture. A war of five years from 1x94 
onwards dates from the return of Ridiard. Tl^ war was more 
vident than usual, as on both ddes it was waged by r^;ular 
troops of mercenaries, and in it Richard certainly played the 
finer part and held the advantage. Philip was not crudied, but 
he was beaten and in evil case, when Richard was killed quite 
accidentally on March 26, XX99, in a skirmish with the men of 
the Viscount of limoges. 

Richard was succeeded by his brother John, a man as inferior 
to Philip Augustus as Louis VII had been to Henry II, and who 
had a possible rival, at least for certain foreign possessions of 
the Aj^evin family, in the person of a very young nephew, 
Arthur of Brittany. French policy immedfately seized this 
powerful lever of Arthur’s asserted rights to diatter the unity 
of the hostile power. It was under this pretext that the 
great final struggle between the Plantagenets and tlie Capetians 
began m X202. The campaign of X203 was disastrous to John, 
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Tsilo was definitely forsaken by the barons of Anjou and Poitou, 
whom their leader, Guillaume des Roches, rallied to the cause 
of the Capetians. Then followed the violent death of Arthur in 
prison, which excited public feeling against his rmde. The whole 
of Normandy was conquered in a few weeks in the spring of 
1204. Next came the turn of Aquitaine, where the last resistance 
was overcome in 1207-1208. Thus was achieved in a compara- 
tively simple manner the great conquest of the west, which for 
the last hundred 3rears had been the condition necessary to 
protect the Capetian monarchy henceforward from all serious 
danger in France. 

The duel between the Plantagenets and the Capetians had 
already passed through so many phases that it was in no wise 
evident to contempararies that this last decision final. 
King John naturally adhered to his claims and remained in 
possesdon of the Englidi crown, which would enable him to 
advance them when occasion arose. In pursuance of this, when 
in 1212 the counts of Boulogne and Flanders sought for allies 
against Philip Augustus, John’s aid was not lacking. They 
planned to cru^ the common enemy in the north by the weight 
of the Germanic forces (the Emperor Otho of Brunswick, with 
the men of Flanders, of Lorraine, and of the Netherlands), 
while in the south-west John hoped to regain foothold between 
the Gironde and the Loire, where he still had partisans. Thisplan 
was actually carried out two years later, but it fiiiled. John 
was routed at La Roche-au-Moine near Angers; and the French 
won a brilliant victory over the northern allies at Bouvines. 
The victory of Bouvines (July 27, 1214) had a tremendous 
result in France; it marks both the end of the feudal p>eriod, in 
which the royal d3masty had to struggle for the hegemony of 
the kingdom, and the entrance of the French monarchy into 
the front rank of important European policy. 

The Capetian dynasty had a fiivouring wind at the beginning 
of the 13th century. The Plantagenets having been humbled, 
there remained littie to be done in the north. Fland^ was 
mastered; Artois, Picardy, Normandy, jUilaine, Anjou, Touraine, 
and Pdtou were annexed; Brittany, vacant by the death of 
Arthur, was given to a member of a younger branch of the 
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Capets, Pierre de Dretix; Quanpagne had retired from all 
rivalry and, during the long minority of Thibaut IV, the King 
'was almost as much master there as iu his own dominions; 
Burgundy also, al-ways the most docile of the great fiefs, was 
governed in the name of a minor. There remained only the 
south — Gascony and Languedoc. The danger of a confedera- 
tion of the great southern nobles into a France of the south, 
independent of northem France, had no doubt become less 
smce northem France had de-veloped a preponderance of 
strength. But there 'was still a possibility of jealous independ- 
ence, which might be embarrassing to the future of French 
unity. However this last danger 'was averted like the others 
at the decisive period of whicli we are treating, immediately 
after the battle of Bouvines. 

The southern provinces possessed a language of their own, 
whidi differed from that of the north. Nor was that all. 
Fxotic heresies of Eastern origin, not involving theological 
subtleties but essential points of dogma and disdpline (Mani- 
chaeism), flouri^ed there; insufficiently, indeed, to affect the 
whole population, but enough to make the Church anxious 
because of 'the support given to them by great nobles, such as 
-the viscounts of B^ers, the counts of Fcrix, Comminges, B6am, 
etc. Now these latter conditions 'wme such as to provoke, and 
actually did provoke, a cataclysm, of 'which there would have 
been little danger without them. During the last thirty years 
of the I2th century 'they had already been brought to the 
notice of the northem rulers whose superior authority extended, 
on various grounds, to those regions — ^Louis VII and Henry H. 
Twenty-five years later they had not altered. But Pope 
Innocent III resolved to put an end to them. He did so by 
Tuftans of a crusade, which 'was preached throughout northem 
France from 1208 onwards, by permission of Philip Augustus. 
The King evidently authorised this crusade, but took no part 
in it, for he had o&er work to do and it seems he did not wish 
personally to embark on such an enterprise. 

It was an atrocious war, full of fimaticism and pillage — ^a verit- 
able invasion, which in a few years destrcyed the characteristic 
civilisation of Languedoc, and whose fury feir surpassed what 
'the Holy See had foreseen or wished. The history of 'this great 
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struggle can be sketched very briefly. At first Simon de Mont- 
fort, the chosen leader of the crusade, carried all before him; 
Peter II, TCiug of Aragon, who tried to defend his vassals and 
his friends north of the Pjnrenees, was IdUed at Muret (1213) ; the 
heretical nobles were dispossessed in favoiir of the conquerors. 
The hereditary chief of the southern nobles, Raymond V, Count of 
Toulouse, was, in spite of his submission, deprived of all his 
fiefe to the west of the Rh6ne by order of the Pope; the con- 
quered territory was administered by men of the north after 
the manner of the north. Then a second period began, in which 
there was a reaction of the conquered people against the alien 
colonists; Simon de Montfort was killed at the siege of Toulouse 
(x2i 8} ; the crusadms asked for official reinforcements from thdr 
native provinces, for Raymond VI, son of Raymond V, had 
undertaken a plan of revenge, which offered some hopes of 
success. The moment had therefore come for the king to make 
his appearance and to gather what he had allowed to be sown, 
when by the imposition of his "peace” he perpetuated the 
anarchic condition of affairs. Philip Augustus had already twic^ 
sent his son to the sc^ne of battle with the royal standard, to 
find out what was going on. And no doubt he was on the point 
of acting at the time of his death (July 1223). 

What he had intended to do was done by his son Louis VIII 
in 1226. A simple military expedition was enough; there was 
no resistance. The former estates of the house of Toulouse, 
recently possessed by Simon de Montfort, were divided into 
sirUchamsees, i.e. into districts, directly administered by officers 
of the king who had come from the north. 

The work of Philip Ar^fustus and Louis VIII wras put to 
the severest possible test by the premature death of the latter, 
and by its inevitable result — ^the appointment of a foreigner 
(Blanche of Castile) as regent and as guardian of a child (Louis 
LX). The fact that it stood the test successfully proved that the 
dynasty had already passed the stage when such cxintingencfies 
would almost certahdy have led to disaster. 

The attempts to destroy the work of Philip Augustus, which 
marked the first part of Louis IX's reign, are the natural 
ejnlogueof this very summary sketch. All the vanquished femes 
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of the previous age — ^the Plantagenets, the high feudal nobility 
the people of the south— exerted themsdves to profit by a diance 
which seemed so favourable, but without any success whatever. 

And first, as to the high feudal nobility of the north. Their 
activities from 1226 to 1231 were no more serious than those 
which, four hundred years later, troubled the r^ency of Marie 
de’ Medici or Anne of Austria. The most dangerous intriguer 
of this mediaeval Fronde was likewise a prince of the blood, that 
Pierre de Dreux, nick-named Mauderc, to whom the head of 
the house had recently giv«a Brittany. Cormt Thibaut of 
Champagne, with his sudden changes and his gallantries, and 
Philip Hurepd, Comte de Boulogne, an ill^timate son of 
Philip Augustus, are also very exact protot3?pes of people 
familiar to us in the 17th century. Is there any better proof, 
that the French monarchy under Louis IX, the child king, 
was not so very difierent from the French monarchyin the time 
of Louis XIV, the child king? 

In the south, the treaty of Meaux, conduded in 1229 with 
Raymond of Toulouse, sdenmly confirmed his ruin. The last 
Count of Toulouse only retained half of his estates for his 
life-time, imder the most huouliatmg conditions, notably by 
promising to marry his daughter, the heiress of all his property, 
to a brother of the French king. 

As to the Plantagenets, they, with their memories and their 
rights, were now represented by Henry III, son of King John. 
Pierre Mauderc tried to arouse his amtatian and obtain his hdp, 
but in vain. 

However, sixteen years after the death of Louis VIII, and 
ax years after the end of Blanche of Castile’s regency, there was 
a sort of final convulaon. It began in Poitou, whi^ was then 
an appanage of Alfonso, third brother of Louis IX, whose 
nobles had always been of a turbulent disposition. It was not, 
moreover, merely local, for Heruy III, Ra3nnond of Toulouse, 
Alfonso’s father-in-law, and the few remaining southern nobles 
had been approached and had consented to join. But this was 
the end. Louis IX had but to make his appearance and order 
was re-established everywhere. Henceforth the house of 
Toulouse completdy disappeared. As to Henry III, who was 
struggling with inextricable difficulties in England, the Kin g of 
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France could certainly have taken advantage of his imprudent 
amhitinus ia 1242 to deprive him of his last continental posses- 
sions — ^Bordeaux and Gascony. Philip Augustus would certainly 
have done so. But his grandson acted in quite a diSerent manner. 
In May 1258, after long parleys, he thought it his duty to 
celebrate the definite end of his strx^les with Henry by restoring 
to him, as an act of pure grace, several provinces formerly 
confiscated from the Plantagenets — ^Pdrigord, Limousin, etc. He 
restored these provinces (which protested vigoroudy), in order 
that there might be a lasting peace, on the sole condition that 
the descendant of the Plantagenets diould renotmce the rest of 
the continental empire of his ancestors, Le. Normandy, Anjou, 
Idaine, etc., and diotild pay special homage to the French crown 
for aU that had been left to him. Never having had to struggle 
serioudy for life, he could afford himself the luxury of genarodty 
and of scruples, which is alwa37S eader to a man of fiunily than 
to a sdf-made man. 

§ IV. GENERAL EVOLUTION IN THE DIRECTION 
OF MONARCHY 

Thus the struggle for Mngdiip, the deddve phase of vdiich 
had lasted more than a century, resulted iu ffivour of the huoily 
which had in theory hdd the sovereign power siuce the da3rs of 
Hugh Capet. And it may be said that any other result would 
have needed the convergence of a long series of imfavonr- 
able chances, which was not, a priori, probable. It was not 
likdy that the natural unity of France diould be attained to 
the detriment of the dynasty which was specifically French, 
under the au^ices of a rival line, to whom the possesdon of a 
foreign crown was rather a handicap than an advantage. 

We must now condder the evcdution which was taking place, 
obscurely under the surfiice, while the (hanges — ^accdden^ in 
detail, but impressed as a whole with an almost inevitable 
logic— which have been sketched in the preceding paragraphs, 
occtured on the sirdbce. 

The Church. The reaction of the Chruch, true to hex pxin- 
c^es and her distant past, against thefeudalism whichthreatened 
to mvade her had b^;un in the loth century (Guny), and 
continued during the first part of the iith. But at the end 
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of the latter centiiiy, it suddenly assumed extraordinaiy acute- 
ness, under the guidance of Rome, and particularly under the 
successors of Leo IX, Victor 11 and Gregory VII. There "was a 
question of general reform: amendment of the dergy; correction 
of morals; an attempt to remove the ecdesiastical hierarchy 
from the influence of the "age” and of the powers of this world. 
The final goal of this movement, if carried to its logical con- 
dusion, was the prodamation of the independence of the Church 
with regard to dvil (or lay) powers, then — ^an easy trandtion — 
of its superiority to these powers — in a word, theocracy. 

This movement, which appeared simultaneously throughout 
the whole of Christendom, wras led in France in the time of 
Gregory VII by Papal legates of exceptional energy — ^Hogues de 
Die in the north, and Amat d'Oloron in the south. It proceeded 
with redoubled intensity during the pontificate of Urban II 
(1088—1099), a French pope, formerly prior of Climy, who had 
none of the Italian pliancy and was much more imcompromising 
than Gr^ory VII himself. The movement finally subsided into a 
maremoderateformunderPascalIIandCalix±usII,whichenabled 
ittoairiveat partial results, allowance bemg made for actual con- 
ditions and for great reductions in the maximum programme. 

It is needless to say that its thorough-going supporters only 
obtained partial satisfaction in the matter of moral reform; to 
adiieve more it would have be^ necessary to change human 
nature. They succeeded, however, in reducing the woret abuses. 
Thanks to them, the secular Church, bidiops and chapters, 
improved greatly in conduct and decorum; from this revived date 
the Canons Regular of St Victor and Pr6montr6. The regular 
Church was also rejuvenated — ^for the vitality of Qimy was 
spending itsdf away — by a large number of new Orders: 
Carmelites, Carthusians, White monks of dairvaux and Qteaux, 
etc. 

The supporters of the movement had prc^osed to free the 
Church from the authority of princes. In this respect, they 
obtained successes in form and appearance: princes ceased to 
present the spiritual investiture to prelates and to receive their 
feudal homage. But, in reality, in the new order of things, the 
princes had kept the essentials: control over the appointment 
of prdates and ov^ ecclesiastical estates. And they kept. 
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sometiiaes acquired it at the time of Reform, with the agreement 
of the greater part of the dergy, who in France sawin established 
authority, and espedally in the royal authority, which was itsdf 
invested with sacred character, the greatest safeguard of 
"ecdesiastical liberties.” Extremists may have widied to free 
the Church from the "State,” but the majority wished for union, 
for association, and collaboration between the one and the other, 
which could not feiil to result, as it actually did, in the subordina- 
tion of the weaker partner. 

The " Gregorian ” movement didnot " free ” the local churches. 
At the most, it delivered them from the more humiliating traces 
of feudalism. But it left them in subjection to princes and in 
particular to the King. Its chief result was to impose on them, 
in addition, the monarchical authority of the Holy See, thus 
preparing, far ahead, the conflict between the two powers which 
marked the age following. But at this period of Reform nothing 
foreshadowed this conflict. Ih the continual struggles with the 
German Empire Louis VI was the ally of Popes Pascal and 
Calixtus, who found a refuge with him. In 1163 Louis VII 
received from Alexander III, who had similarly been offered 
hospitality in France, a well-deserved "Golden Rose.” Philip 
Augfustus had some fairly lively differences with Innocent III 
with reference to a matrimonial question (the repudiation of 
Ingeborg of Denmark) and to his policy in Germany, but not 
on the subject of his relations ^th the clergy of the kingdom. 
National monarchy and pontifical monarchy were then increadng 
on paralldl lines and in agreement. 

It was in the course of the 12th century that the French 
Church gradually assumed the character that she kept in the 
future: protected, but docile. The "Most Christian” kings of 
France defended and enriched her, but they soon made use for 
their pditical ends of her resources in men and money almost 
as they did their own — ^without attaching any importance to 
her objections, which were mcneover always very discareet (there 
was no Thomas Bechet in France), and now and then, if neces- 
sary, they did not hesitate to make slight use of the cxurb. 
The attitude of Louis IX, the saintly Mng, was t3?pical on this 
point. He was fond of recalling the words of his ancestor; " In 
rememlscanc^ of the benefits which Gcxi has given to me, I 
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would rather lose my rights thaTi dispute with the servants of 
Holy Church”; but none the less he smilingly refused to Ksten 
to the angry bishops who accused him of having despoiled 
them. 

The chief apple of discord between the Church and the 
princes was then, in France as elsewhere, and durirg the whole 
of the 13th century, the question of ecclesiastical tribunals and 
their jurisdiction. This question did not arise until long after 
the Gregorian reform, even after the death of St Bernard, and 
was started by a new influence, that of the revival of l^;al studies 
in the derical world. It is important to define dearly its nature 
and extent. 

In the social organisation of feudal times the bidiop was 
invested with judicial powers in a two-fdd capadty, as feudal 
lord and as bishop. He had a temporal coixrt and a spiritual 
court. We may gnore the former, in which the bishop was 
represented by a layman {^dame, or advocate) and which had 
no special features. But in the spiritual court, the bishop — at 
first personally in sjmod, later by the intermediary of a judge 
ad hoc, the "of&dal” — put forward a claim, after the revival of 
legal studies, to exerdse exdusive judicial ri^ts over: 

1. the dergy, both in criminal and in dvfl cases, by reason 
of their profession; 

2. certain cat^ories of laymen, aJdn to derics, sudi as 
crusaders, schdars, naserdbiles persomie; 

3. all persons amenable to trial in certain cases; the in- 
numerable cases rdatirg to &dth and the sacraments, the 
property of the Church and the dergy, vows and obligations 
xmder oath, sacrilege, witchcraft, here^. 

This list is not complete and diflered in various rgions. But 
it may easily be seen that it could be extended by analogy. 
Thus by this theory, not only was a substantial part of the 
population, with its property, removed from the power of the 
lay judge, but even within the grotmd which was left to him 
the competency of this judge was at every step limited by 
inexorable “taboos.” We must add that although by this theory 
derics were forbidden, imder the most severe penalties, to 
submit wfllitgly to a secular, in preference to a derical, court 
of justice to settle thdr differences, the opposite was permitted. 
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nay even recxnninended ; the Qitirch claimed the lig^t of laymen 
to sommon other laymen before the ecclesiastical tribunal in 
acfionibt*s po'sonalibus, thereby reserving to hersdf the possi- 
bility of a vast voltmtary jurisdiction, vvith the resultant material 
and moral advantages. These extraordinary daims were formu- 
lated in the second half of the 12th century; euad were to a great 
extent admitted. This seems at first sight surprismg; for princes 
and Idngs diould instinctively have aimed at the creation in 
thdr dominions of a juridical state of things, the necessary instru- 
ment of which was a regular and public comrt of justice, derived 
from their authority. How then did they allow the estabhdiment 
and the progress of a rival court of justice whidh competed 
with tiieirs? This is explained by their original weakness, even 
more than by the superiority, however incontrovertible, of 
canonical procedure, which has been said to have justified 
the extension of the ecclesiastical tribunal by its benefits. In 
any case, it was inevitable that ‘'privileges" of jurisdiction, so 
contrary to the Roman principle of unity in the State, so 
harmful to the private interests of princes, so irksome, and even 
anno3dng, to their agents, should be contested and quarrelled 
over as soon as the administrative officials of the growing 
monarchy began to realise their power and their duties. Now 
France vras at that stage in the 13th century. This century was 
full of controversies and quarrels caused by the ceaseless 
antagonistn of civil and ecclesiastical jurisdictions. But it is 
noteworthy that the influence of the ro3ral government — of the 
central court — ^was at this p^od always exercised to restrain 
the zeal of its officials, never to excite it. Even in 1329, at the 
celebrated tournament of eloquence held at Vincennes, where 
this great problem was once again solemnly discussed, the Ring 
declared in conclusion that he had no intention of depriving the 
Churdi of any advantages conferred on her by custom; and 
matters remained as they were. 

Population of the towns and the country. We will first 
consider the urban centres, which were of comparatively small 
importance in the preceding period and which, during the iith 
century, underwent upheavals, after which their condition 
seems to have changed. 
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These is no doubt as to the cause of these upheavals; it vpas 
the g^eral growth of material prosperity from the year zooo 
onward. The population of the towns iucieased; tiie towns 
became enriched by industry and commerce. The state of things 
which pievioudy existed, in the days of poverty, isolation, 
stagnation, and insecurity, now seemed unbearable. The J 
memories of Roman antiquity and of Germanic antiquity were 
for long quoted by mod^n historians to explain the movement 
of emancipation which was brewing in the irth, broke out in 
the I2th, and ended in the 15th centuries; we now realise that 
they had nothing to do with it. 

The movement first appeared in the regions of very early 
prosperity — the Mediterranean provinces. It spread to the less 
hivoured provinces of the north, along the great commercial 
tracks, in proportion as wealth developed. 

The essential object of this movement, as regards the in- 
habitants of towns, was to shake ofi the arbitrary se%norial 
role, which originally weighed on them, as we have seen, as 
heavily as on the country people. This common object was not 
evet3rwhere attained in the same way. Several methods must 
be noticed. 

The dramatic method of armed insurrection was not, as a 
whole, the commonest, contrary to what was asserted in the 
19th century by Romantic writocs. But it was the oldest, at 
least in northern France. It was resorted to at Saint-Quentm, 
Beauvais, and Arras, before 1100; at Noyon, Yalendermes, 
Amiens, Laon, Corbie, Soissons, Bruges, LQle; Saint-Omer, 
Ghent, li^ge, etc., before 1150; especially against the ecclesi- 
astical lords, bishops and abbots, who, for many reasons, were 
the most hostile to attempts at independence and who, at the 
same tune, were not the most formidable of the great lords; more 
daring measures were thmefore taken against them. 

Elsevdrere, the bourgeoisie of the towns had no need to resort 
to violence. The financial resources and armed forces at their 
command were such that by offering these adrdtly for the 
service of their lords, or alternately to one or other of their 
various lends (in the towns diared by several), or even to the 
rivals or adversaries of their lords, they could impose their 
conditions without striking a blow. By using diplomacy, they 
Me(LF. 
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haH often only to obtain pay for their co-operation. Sometimes, 
the charter of enfranchisement was plainly bought for money 
from a prodigal or embarrassed noble. 

At last there came a time when more than one noble saw 
dearly that it was in his own interest to forestall in some way 
the inevitable daims, whose success was, in the long run, 
assured, and spontaneously to grant carefully drawn-up statutes 
to the towns in his domains. The most celebrated case of this 
kind is that of the “fitabhssements,** which Hemy II, Duke of 
Normandy and Aquitaine, granted between 1169 and 1179, first 
to Rouen (whence the name of “ £tablissements de Rouen ”) then 
to a number of other towns in Normandy, Poitou, Saintonge, 
etc. 

Thus some charters of emandpation were obtained by force; 
others were negotiated; others were granted. Under these 
circumstances, it is easdy to be understood that they are not 
all similar . The common object, which was not evaywhere 
attained in the same manner, was not, moreover, everywhere 
attained with the same d^ee of completeness and intensity. 
There were very varied s3rstems, and many imperceptible 
transitions from one to the other. It is hard to dassify them 
and the men of the Middle Ages never attempted to do so, but 
nowada3rs we have formed the habit of detachiiig two leading 
types and comparing the “ commime ” properly so called to the 
"'bourgeois town.” 

The " commune,” properly so called, was the last efflorescence 
of the- feudal system. It consisted of a ’bourgeois group, whidi 
had introduced itself fordbly, or be^ introduced willingly, into 
the world of nobles, before the latter was dosed ne varietur. It 
was a bourgeois group, which had proved itself fit to hold in 
fief the town in which it was settled and even other estates, to 
carry out the cndinary duties of a vassal and to hdd vassals 
itsdf in turn. The cmnmune properly so called, like the lord 
whose place it took, had its court of justice, its officials, its 
seal (often bearing some warlike emblem, like that of the barons), 
its donjon (the belfry), its militia and the right to use it for its 
private quarrds. It stands to reason, also, that the cximmunal 
charters obtained by violence generally contain mcse extended 
rights of feudal sovereignty than those freely granted. The 
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“fitablissements” of Rouen, for instance, only concede a 
Tnininnim of independence — the degree of independence com- 
patible with the maintenance of seignoiial rights in everything 
which is important from the political pcwt of view. This great 
charter, granted by the Plantagenets, ^lead by them all through 
the west of France, particularly leaves to the ofGLcers of the 
overlord the exclusive exercise of the higher justice, an effective 
control on the nomination and administration of communal 
magistrates, etc. So that the numerous towns in whicbi these 
*‘£tablissements’' became “law” in the 12th century in fact 
only possessed the name and external prerogatives of the great 
Communes juries of the north, which were really autonomous 
under a more or less lax suzerainty. 

One step further, and we find communities which had neither 
extorted nor received the reality nor the external signs of feudal 
sovereignty, which are not consequently communes at all, but 
which none the less succeeded in obtaining from their overlord 
the establishment of r^;ular role, or, at the very least, guarantees 
against arbitrary rule, and various favours. Ihese communities 
have received the name of “ bourgeois towns” (an e:q>ression not 
known in the Middle Ages) from modem historians. They also 
have charters and “laws.” About 1182 'William of the White 
Hands, Archbishop of Reims, granted a charter of this kind to 
the little town of Beaumont in the Acgonne; its spirit is very 
akin to that vhich is present in the wording of the “£tablisse- 
ments” of Rouen; it is true that there is no feudal personality; 
but the community of Beaumont is considered as a moral 
person, represented by elected magistrates, undm* the centred 
of the seignorial ofiGidals; these magistrates are associated with 
the local administration to the common advantage of the lord 
and of those administered. The diarter granted by Louis VII 
to Lonis in the GfLtinais, on the contrary, ignores the collective 
group of the inhabitants of the little town, but recognises thdr 
privileges limiting the rights of the ovmrlord and other usual 
advantages. These typical “laws” of Beaumont and Lorris had 
a great success; the form^ spread rapdly in the north-east; 
the latter in the valley of the Ldre, in Beni, and, outside the 
personal estates of the Capets, in Burgundy. Systems similar to 
these, with differences of detail, were establi^^l in the rest of 
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France, in all places where from the iith to the r4th centuries 
''new towns” were created. 

New town, ”sauvet6” [salvitas), "hastide” — these names 
were applied to new centres of population, created by the 
nobles, and most frequently by two nobles in conjunction, one 
lay and the other ecclesiastic, with the object of increasing the 
vailue of their domains. Between four crosses, set up at the four 
ra rdinal points to serve as the limits of the boundary, the plan 
of the future town was traced on the grormd; the church, the 
town-hall, and the markets, public square, streets intersecting 
each other at right angles, and an out^ wall. These towns 
created all at once — in the American fashion, so to speak — 
finally received a name and a charter. The name was sometimes 
chosen, eq>ecially in the south, from the list of fiunous cities in 
the world as then known, as was also the custom nearer our 
own day for the “mushroom townships” of the United States, 
which are called Paris, Rome, London, Syracuse, etc. Some 
small towns of the present day, which are fotm^ “bastides” of 
the 13th century, still bear the names of Pampelonne (Pam- 
peluna), Fleinance (Florence), Cordes (Cordoba), B6n6vent 
(Benevento), etc. The charter assured a safe place of refuge and 
permanent privileges to the ccdonists who settled there, and it 
generally induded a short code of dvil, penal, and administrative 
laws wiih tariff (fines and taxes). It is very interesting to study 
the collection of these diarters of new towns in the rath and 13th 
centuries; it is possible by reading them to realise what under 
the volrmtarily defined and limited authority of the overlord, 
or the associated lords (one of whom was often the King), was 
the fumndl aspect of town Ufe. 

Normal. There is in fiict no doubt that the general course of 
events soon turned ccmdusively towards the t3q)e common to 
Beaumont, Lcniis, and the new towns of the north and south, 
rather than to that of the feudal commtme. The commune 
pr<^>erly so called aged very quiddy ; it was bom in the autumn 
of the feudal q^em, and when the latter became decadent, which 
was very soon, the commune passed directly from youth to a 
state of anadironistic survival. The Romantic historians have 
r^ppetted this phencmenon, but owing to a mistaken idea. 

They r^petted it because the insurrecticms, which gave rise 
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to most of the great commimes during the first part of the 
12th century, seemed to deserve their democratic S3mipathies. 
But the communahsdc movement to which they refer was very 
slightly democratic in its sources and even less so in its ccmse- 
quences. In the beginning the msunections almost ever3rfldiere 
took place on the initiative and under the direction, not of the 
lower dasses of the population, but of the richest inhabitaats, 
merchants and masters, rmited in fiiendly confraternities, 
rdigious or professional. The poor and the workmen, absorbed 
in anxiety about their daily bread, naturally served only as 
instruments; and, after freedom had been won, they' were 
generally excluded from the circle of the communalistic associa- 
tion which enjoyed it. Most of the great commimes wme 
governed originally, and even more so later, by a narrow and 
exclusive aristocracy of property-holders, which kept for them- 
selves the magistracies and consequently the effective power. 
This aristocracy was moreover divided and its leading fittnilies 
eadi had its own fiiction, whence arose frequent disturbances. 
At last in the 13th century it had already d^nerated; it had 
lost all anxiety for public welfare; the cmmnunal funds, managed 
in the interest of the oligarchs, were generally in a bad state; 
fmd the lower classes of the town^ople, subjected to a yoke 
even heavier than that of the old seignoiial masters, b^[an to 
organise themselves in order to shake it off. In every commune 
a second revolution was threatmiing against those who had 
monopolised the benefits of the first. And it would certainly 
have occurred if a superior power, the very power which ensured 
order, peace, and bearable conditions of life for all, in hundreds 
of towns and villages whidi ladred in the dignity of communes, 
had not put an end to the fray. 

We are thus led to esplain the part played by the royal 
government in the history of the emandpation of the com- 
munes and urban popidations in general. To bdieve in a 
primitive, systmnatic, and deliberate protection on its part, as 
was done until recently, would be foolish. The Capetian kkgs, 
coutemporaries of the first risings which resulted in the forma- 
tion of feudal communes, combated them with the greatest 
energy and with success in their own dominions, as is proved 
by the feet that no feudal commune (except Breux and Senlis) 
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succeeded in establidung itself in the personal domains of 
their house. There was never, in the Middle Ages, any cont^ 
mme in Paris. Under Louis VII, Orleans made an attempt in 
this direction, but it was crushed and never renewed. Although 
Louis VI confirmed the charters of some communes which had 
been snatched from great lords, he also helped other great lords 
to overcome other rebellions on their lands, according to the 
varying intaests of his d3mastic policy. Louis VII and Philip 
Augustus acted in the same way, although changed circumstances 
led them in their fight for the monarchy more often to support 
the forces antagonistic to the old feudal powers and, amongst 
them, the bourgeois aristocracies. Moreover to the monarchy 
the commtmes were much less dangerous than the barons. In 
the first place, in their struggles against their immediate 
adversaries in the feudal world, they had a tenden<yr to place 
themselves under the protection of the Crown, the enemy of 
their enemies. Secondly and above all, in northern France 
there was never anything resembling the great federal leagues 
between dty-rqpublics, such as those constituted in Lombardy 
(the Lombard League against Frederick Barbarossa), on the 
Rhine, or even in the kingdom of Arles; vague attempts in this 
direction, made in Artois and Pland^ during the izth century, 
were unsuccessful. Ih France, instead of nniting with a view 
to political action, the free communes entered into competition 
with each other, thus remaining isolated and pow^less; and, 
at the time of their decadence in the 13th century, thdr finaridal 
difficulties and the disorderly riots ^dnch took place supplied 
the Eing’s officers with the opportunity for which they thirsted 
to meddle in their aJGEairs and to confiscate what remain^ of their 
autonomy in ffivour of the central power. In the 13th century 
the King’s officers succeeded in inducing the ancient communes 
establihed in the dominions of the great vassals to a condition 
very dmilar to that of the bourgeois towns, by interfering in thdr 
internal quarrds (sometimes for, sometimes against, the local 
aristocracy), by insistihg on the liquidation of debts under their 
control, and by continual interventions — often justified because 
they were benevolent — in the matter of Sections, of jurisdiction, 
etc. Ih&hort,whentheevolutionwascomplete,itwasobviousthat 
the increasing power of the urban population, film that of the 
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Chtirch, was always exercised as a whole in &vonr of the royal 
authority and for the destruction of the feudal state of things. 

The Officers of the Crown. Administrative organisation. 
From the moment when the irreristible ascendency of the 
monarducal authcoity riiowed itself, the subsequent course of 
events depended in great measure on the efficiency of the 
administrative means at its diq>osal. In this respect the 
Capetian rulers were for long in no way siqterior to other chiefs 
of feudal States in the kingdom ; indeed, in the ixth century, the 
government of the dukes of Normandy was, as we have seen, 
greatly in advance of thdrs. But this also dhanged in propor- 
tion to their progress and certainly was both a cause and an 
etiect of this progress. 

Nothing exact is known about the original methods of govern- 
ment of the early Capets. The Capetian King of the irth century 
moved incessantly from one residence to another, accompanied 
by his ffimily and a small court of knights and priests, servants, 
counseQors, and executive agenta This court was swdled by 
the crowd of barons and prates who had buriness with th» 
K'tTig and (especially at the great feasts) by the vassals and the 
faithful of various ranks, who appeared 'ffiere under the same 
excuse, and for whom it was a duty, even more than a ri^t, to 
appear. The King govmned and carried on all the prerogatives 
of his office with the Hi-defined help of this court, whose com- 
position was alwa3rs changing. On the other hand, he was 
represented at home, on his own lands, by “provosts,” who were 
entrusted both with the seignorial receipts, and with poifice and 
legal matters, whose office was originally held in fie^ but was 
subsequently let out on lease. 

The court {curia re^is) became improved little by little, ly 
a process of internal differentiation, whose phases can be 
studied in detail after the 13th century. It would be long and 
difficult here to exfdain all the details in chronological order; 
but the general scheme of development was simple. It was always 
necessary that current affairs should be prepared, and even 
treated, by almost permanent members of the curia. And it 
stands to reason that, as business increased in volume and 
complication, a tendency to ^dalisation became accentuated 
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in the members of these necessary assistants, the curudes 
properly so called. Now the King had to make dedMons of 
various kinds “in curia”; he had to make decisions in political 
matters ; he had to administer justice ; finally he had to supervise 
the management of his agents, especially in financial affairs on 
which his own resources depended. Certain curiales therefore, 
clerks or laymen, must necessarily soon have specialised in the 
exercise of the judicial functions of the Crown, others in the 
control of local, and e^cially financial, administration; for 
these duties must soon, if not always, have required a fairly 
high degree of education and of technical knowledge. Never at 
any period has fitness been regarded as urgently necessary for 
decisions of general policy; but those who undertake tiiese, 
sometimes too lightly, must at least be surrounded by people 
who are well-informed as to precedents, traditions, and routine- 
work; it is certain, a priori, that among the curiales there must 
always have been some who were particularly well-acquainted 
yeith the routine of internal and external policy. And yet, 
centuries passed before — at the expense of the former Curia 
Regis — there were formed “sovereign” Assemblies, really 
autcnaomous and distinct: Parlemeni for justice; "Chambm’ of 
Accounts ” for administrative control ; “ King’s Cormcil ” properly 
so called. And for a long time, even after these great bodies had 
already taken shape, the members remained interchangeable up 
to a certain point; and other traces of their original unity still 
persisted. 

For local administration, there were still provosts, btit the 
feudal character of their office had completdy disappeared and 
their excestively independent position became modffied when 
they were subordinated to new officials, called b ailiffs ot 
seneschals. The bailiffs and seneschals of the 13th century were 
officials sunffar to those of the present day, Le. nominated, paid, 
superintended, transferable, and removable ad rndhtm by the 
central authority, and entirely under its control. At the be- 
ginning of the reign of Philip Augustus, they seem originally to 
have been members of the central curia, detached for temporaiy 
circuits; in 1190 they do not jret appear to have been settled in 
fixed posts within strictly defined boundaries. But a little later 
they were resident like the “prefects” of our day, and their 
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jurisdiction extended over a radius wMdi included a fixed 
number of provostsbips (and often several of tbe present 
departments). There they represented the King in all matters 
and with full powers. As rojral judges of district courts, they 
held regular judicial assizes; they also served as intermediaries 
between persons amenable to justice and the supreme court 
which sat near the King, whose summons and arrests they 
put into execution. As financial agents, they transmitted the 
receipts from their districts, for which they were personally 
reqwnsible, so many times a year. As administrators, they 
promulgated the commands of the King and saw that they were 
obej^ed ; they also themselves drew up regulations of local interest 
and published them in their own name. They were charged with 
the delivery of military summons, with the purdriunent of the 
refractory, and with the chief command of the permanent armed 
force serving as g^irrison in the baittiage or sinicJutussSe. Finally, 
it was thrir general duty to defend the King’s rights, of what- 
ever kind, towards and against all men, not only in the district 
which they directly administered, but also in that of the ndigh- 
bouring lords; the power of each bailiff in this respect therefore 
extended indirectly to a certain number of fiefe which were 
independent of his immediate authority. Precautioi^ were, 
however, taken to prevent possible abuses or dangers. Bailifk 
and seneschals were often transferred from one district to 
another, from one end of the kingdom to the other, so that they 
could not take root anywhere. The central court kept them 
strictly rmder control and in working order, by the necessity 
they wa^e under of appearing several times a year at the judicial 
sessions or parlements, and at those of the “Commissions of 
Accounts." As well as this, and especially from the middle of 
the 13th century, the court sent mquHeurs-^^ornuiewrs fre- 
qumrtly, err even r^^arly to all districts; these were travelling 
redressers of wrongs, charged in eawh place to recave the com- 
plaints of those under administration against officials of all 
ranks, firom the top to the bottom of the hierarchy. For there 
were soon a large number of inferior officials under the bailijBk 
and the sen^chals, not to mention the provosts and bmle& 
(who wCTe in the south what the provosts were in the north); 
judges, receive, castellans, surveyors, foresters, money- 
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dismgers, castom-house officers, notaries, sergeants, etc. The 
weakness for officialdom is of very old standing in France. 

However, French officialdom in the service of the central 
power diowed from its appearance in the 13th century that it 
possessed the same essential characteristics which it has pre- 
served under all forms of government : somewhat conceited and 
meddlesome, no doubt, but honest and conscientious. It is sur- 
prising how trivial were the breaches of trust conunitted by 
bailiffs and their agents and minutdy investigated by the 
“Inquirers’' under the last Capetians of the direct line. Black 
sheep were rare among these officials, who were hard-working 
and energetic busybodies. They were proud of the fragment 
of power entrusted to them and watchful not to let it be violated, 
both on account of their personal susceptibilities and because 
of thdr fedii^ for the public interest. They had a passion for 
extending the rights of the authority whi<ffi they represented, 
for on this depended the increase of their own importance. 
It was men of this type, originally recruited among the clergy 
and petty nolffiity of Ile-de-France, who at this time silently 
laid the very scitid foundations of the Capetian monarchy. 

The study of the activities of the administrative staff imder 
the Capetians from the time of Philip Augustus has been 
systematically begun in our day; district by district; branch by 
brandi of the Curia R^is; one method of procedure after the 
other. The extraordinary harshness of the local agents in dealing 
with an34hing vdiidi offered an obstacle to the free exercise of 
royal authority is the most striking feature. It was such that 
the central court was often obliged to exercise a moderating 
influence, which was not invaikibly merely apparent and 
formal. 

It is of great interest, especially, to seehowandby vffiatuse of 
violence or cunning the local agents constantly defeated rival 
jrrtisdictions and rival police; and what was the pcilicy of the 
central court both in this matter and in the matter of taxes. 

As r^iards jurisdictions, it is certain that the rojral jmis- 
dicdon made great progress in the 13th century: (i) by the 
extension of the right of appeal from seignorial courts of justice 
to flat of the King; (2) by the extension of thejuspraeoentumis, 
which gave to the royal courts of justice the right to summon 
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before them any person in any cause whatever (except that the 
parties concerned could, if they wished, eventrraUy demand to 
be tried by the judges to whom they were normally amenable) ; 

(3) by that of the royal safeguard, which conferred on the royal 
judges the ^dnsive cognisance of ofEences brought against it; 

(4) by the monopoly claimed by the ro]^ courts of justice in 
tte cases called “ro3ral” (i.e. dealing with public peace ot ad 
regiatn dignitccteni^. 

We must, however, be careful not to suppose that the central 
court had on this subject a dehberate and methodical policy of 
encroachment based on the Roman theories. The baOiSs them- 
selves no doubt acted instinctivdly, without preconcdlved ideas, 
in accordance with contemporary habits of thought; and the 
central court never intervened in their spontaneous quarrels, 
either with the sdlgnorial or ecclesiastical courts, except to 
moderate their zeal and condemn its excesses. There was in this 
respect a great difference between the attitude of the Anglo- 
Norman monardhy, which was ddiberatdy hostile to the 
sdgnorial courts and soon systematically took every possible 
advantage of the theory of royal cases, and that of the Capetian 
mouardiy, which left things alone, trusted to its lucky star, and 
simply profited by the natural play of the forces which tended 
to exalt it. 

But the future of the monarchy depended above all on its 
power of obtainir^ money, and consequently hired troops, by 
means of taxation of a general character. It is obvious that 
no great results were posable as long as the King could only 
dispose of the revenues of his estates, like othw diiefe of feudal 
States: the customary cens and tailles, feudal dues for aliena- 
tion and occaaonal subsidies {aides), etc. On the other 
Tiandj the transition from this state of things to the modem 
system of public taxes was very difGicolt. The study of this 
transition, of which the King’s officers wme the more or less 
conscious instruments, is one of the most important in the 
history of France in ihe Middle Ages. 

In the first place it is certain that the revenue from the King’s 
domains \ras continually increasing, not only because of the 
territorial growth of the royal possessions, but from the fact 
fKflt the King’s power to collect in practice the positive dues to 
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which he had a theoretical right as uncontested feudal suzerain, 
gradually became extended to a larger number of fiefs. Philip 
Augustus recdved from the most powerful barons rdief duties 
which his predecessors would not have been in a podtion to 
demand. Louis IX and his successors were able to raise without 
much diflSculty certain contingent subsidies, or aids, in' cases 
foreseen by feudal custom (crusades, marriage of the eldest 
daughter, knighthood of the ddest son, etc.) throughout the 
Whole kingdom, from their vassals, and also, in conformity with 
their feudal rights, from the vassals of their vassals, with the 
consent of the latter; their predecessors, even Philip Augustus 
himsdf, would not have been so successful in this, had they 
attempted it. Thus for a long time the ro3ral revenues preserved 
their character of dues from landed property; no new principle 
was invoked; but these dues were increased and, above ah, 
generahy extended; which did not fail to create a state of things, 
leading up to a new daim. They were also sometimes altered so 
as to be collected more conveniently; it was in this way that 
many loans or dues in forced labour were replaced by taxes in 
cadi. For instance, many towns soon compounded, more or 
less exceptionally, for the ransom of the nulitaiy services which 
they owed under certain circumstances, by binding themselves 
to pay a definite sum each time. This sum, which represented 
the fine which cxtuld l^;ally have been exacted in case of non- 
appearance, was the cAie de Post. Thus was started a practice 
with hr-reaching results. 

Supper for instance that this practice were extended to all 
those who owed the feudal service of arms and horses; and that, 
both to nobles and to the bourgeois communities, a choice were 
offered between effective service and the payment of a tax. In 
both cases the King would gain an advantage fi:om this per- 
mission for the same reasons; it would be better for him to 
receive money, which would enable him to secnire the willing 
services of profesaonal soldiers, than the help of indiffacent 
soldiers, troublesome, inexperienced, and without eagerness. 
Furthermore, suppose that the King were obliged by the needs 
of his external pcilicy to make frequent use of his right as 
supreme suzerain to summon his feudal forces, or that national 
army which he had ako the light toa^embleinc^aseof nec^sity. 
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i.e. of public danger. Would not the great frequency of requisi- 
tions naturally lead to an ever-increasing tend^cy, among 
gentlemen as among commoners, to prefer the sort of tax insti- 
tuted for dispen^g 'with military service to effective military 
service? Finally, a time might come when freedom of choice 
was aboli^ed and when the tax, replacing the feudal armed 
service compulsory for all, ■was demanded every time tha't the 
royal government thought it advisable to proclaim “a case of 
necessity,” viz. when it pleased. 

The evolution which took place did not in reality possess 
the smplidty and severity whidi it might have done. Besides, 
nothing in the Middle Ages de'veloped simply, severely, or 
logically, because the evolutions al-ways came about spon- 
taneoudy, without foreknowledge or guidance, and because the 
'variety of local conditions oti»?ed insurmountable difficulties 
to the rajad progress, uniformity, and synchronism of move- 
ments. 

At the time of which we are speaking the price of ransom 
from military service was not uniform; the rmli-fary taxes still 
bote an ambiguous character ^t is not certain whetbor they 
were vduntary or compulsory). The King's l^^al officers had 
not only to demand them; they had to n^otiate them. They 
had, each time, to negotiate 'the amount, the mode of assess- 
ment and of collection, 'with 'the commission to be paid to the 
intermediary, if not the “concession.” In the second half of 
the 13th century, negotiations of this kind had gradually become 
one of the chief duties of the King's legal officers. They took 
place either in the central court, when the representatives of 
those liable to contribution repaired thither personally as 
sui^pliants for that purpose; or locally, by the consideration of 
Ihe resident local officials, bailiffe or seneschals, or of one of the 
special delegates of the “ court,” when on tour in the provinces. 

It would be vmy interesting to study, as has not 3ret been 
done, vdiat can to-day be learned of the procedure of these 
nego'tiations. Soxuces of informatioa are not lacking. We 
^ould then see -that political life was ffir from being non- 
existent at that time in most of the Frendr provinces. The 
King’s officers had actual dealings not only with the magistrates 
of such and such a town, 'with the attorneys of such and such a 
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great lord, but sometimes with the delegates of some, or aU, of 
the towns of a disttict; with local assemblies of nobles, or with 
the representatives of all the nobles of the district; or evmi with 
local assemblies in which both nobles and "commons” were 
represented. It is thereby proved that in the 13th century the 
nobles and the "common" people were everywhere in France 
accustomed to deliberate in the same maimer as the clergy in 
their diocesan synods, whither repaired other delegates from 
the court to discuss at the same period and under the same 
conditions the financial contributions to be paid by the Chtudi 
for the royal needs in the pressing necessities of the Crown. 
Of course no record of all these meetings has been preserved, 
and authentic minutes are rare; but there is no doubt that, 
amidst more or less vdiement protests, conditions were often 
attached before the contributors would agree to the meadures,- 
proposed on behalf of the King; lists of complaints were drai^ 
up, i.e. an enumoation of grievances for which redress was 
demanded. The ingenuity of the King's legal officers was dis- 
played in obtaining in every case as much material advantage 
as possible without yielding an3iihing more than unimportant 
promises in return. Generally, after much tal]^ the King's 
representative promised to reward the goodwill of the assembly 
by issuing ro3ral letters in which the substance of the complaints 
presented was inconporated after revision, with formulas of 
notification, admonition, or prohibition. Most of the charters 
granted after the end of the 13th century to Chmches, to the 
nobles, and to the common people of various French provinces 
were thus drawn up. They are valuable as showing both the 
modest desires of the earliest ddiberative assemblies hdd in 
France of which traces have not entirdy disappeared, and also 
the sort of cunning used towards them by the representatives of 
the govemmmt. — ^There were present, in every stage of develop- 
ment, elements the tendency of which could not fail to become 
accentuated in the near future. This was the origin of the 
"States-Provincial” and "States-General” of a later age. 
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§ V. EXPANSION OF FRANCE AND EXTERNAL POLICY 
FROM TBDE IlTH CENTURY TO THE ACCESSION 
OF THE HOUSE OF VALOIS 

At the begiiming of the iith century — the point at whidi this 
^etch started — ^France was still only the nebula of a nation, in 
which vast centrifugal forces w^e at play. During the subse- 
quent three hundred years she began to emerge clearly and to 
become consolidated. She even began to measure hersdf with 
her ndghbours and, at the period which has be^ considered up 
till now, the question of hegemony among the Western nations 
had already arisen. 

But it was in the iith century, when the nucleus of the nebula 
was still barely formed, that the most wonderful external events 
took place. At no time did the men of France go forth with 
such generous enthusiasm to greater enterprises. The spon- 
taneous feats of their vigorous youth must be rapidly recalled. 

It is at first sight paradoxical that feudallife ^ould encourage, 
or even permit, long vojrages and distant expeditions, for most 
of the peasants were bound to the soil, and the nobles were 
normally shut rq>, each in his own castle. But the very monotcaiy 
of their existence inspired thmn with a wi^ to see the world 
and the very ancient custom of long pilgrimages, by satisfying 
this desire, hdped to encourage it. About 830 there was dis- 
covered in Galicia an old tomb of white marble, which was at 
once for some unknown reason assumed to be that of the 
Apostle St James, son of Zebedee. It became establi^ed as 
a pilgrini resort and was already popular in the loth century; 
it was soon so mudi frequented by French pilgrims that the 
old Roman road from the Ifyrenees to Compostella was called 
camino francos. Ih the same way, the principal road to Rome by 
the Alps was called, at least from the b^midng of the rath 
centiuy, and probably earlier, via francesca, the road of the 
French. Besides these th^e were also the plgrim resents of 
Southern Italy, Monte Cassino, and the church of St Mchael 
at Monte Gaigano; and the East, with the Hedy Places, to which, 
under the rule of the Moors of Egypt, access was not difficult. 
Along these great TnaiTi roads, whose track was dotted with 
minor sanctuaries, there flowed a (x>ntinuous stream, fed from 
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several sources: penitents, on whom the pilgiimage was en- 
jdbaed for the.espiation of their sins, or as a temporary banish- 
ment; jaous folk in search of salvation; peojde snfEeiii^ from 
boredom, who felt the call of distant lands; younger sons who 
sought for action and emplo3nnent. It has recently been shown 
that it was for this vast and varied public, amongst whidi there 
were many of the best of each generation, that the first h^xnc 
poems, localised at the stages of the pilgrim roads, were com- 
posed. Analogous phenomena may stiU be observed nowada]^ in 
Brahminic India, where the great roads are continually trodden 
by men of all conditions in pUgiim garb; but there is this great 
difference that the pilgrims of our Mddle Ages were men of 
action rather than contemplatives. 

The pilgrimage of St James of ComposteUa soon brought 
about armed expeditions of Frendi nobles into Spain, to help 
the native Christians in their struggle with the Moors of the 
Peninsula. Such were those of Roger de Toeni, lord of Condbies 
in Normandy (ioi8) ; of Gui-Geoffroi, Duke of Aquitaine (1063) ; 
of Ebles, Comte de Roud in Champagne (1073), this last under 
the au^ices of the Holy See; of Eudes I, Duke of Burgundy and 
his barons, which were constantly renewed during the twenty 
years subsequent to 1075, The Qrmiac Order, whose mother- 
house vras in Burgundy, then und^ook a Mnd of ecdesiastical 
colonisation of Spain reconquered from Idam, whidi had the 
result of devdoping the military immigration of Bmgundians 
into those regions; it was a Burgundian prince who was the 
first Count of Portugal. 

In ior6 Normans from Normandy, on the way home from a 
pilgrimage in Syria, lent a hdping hand to the inhabitants of 
Salerno in Southern Italy, whom the Saracens WCTe harr3nng. 
Finding the work easy and the profits considerable, they soon 
returned in greater numbers under the leaderdiip of Raoul de 
Toeni and the sons of Tancred de Hauteville. A r^pilar stream 
of immigration set in; and in those wild parts of Apulia and 
Calabria there were battles and intrigues for forty years, as a 
result of vMch one of Tancred’s sons, Robert Guiscaid, became 
vassal, and protector, of the Holy See, master of Southern 
Italy, and soon of Sicily, -^lich was reconquered from Idam in 
ten years (1062-1072), Robert Grdscard, who in 1076 became 
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the son-in-law of the heir to the Greek Empire, planned to 
obtain the masteiy of the Adriatic and of the whole Mediter- 
ranean; he established himself at Durazzo and dreamed of the 
imperial crown of the East. But he died at the age of seventy 
(1085). Moreover, the strange romance of the Normans in Italy 
ffid not end with him, for in 1130 the Two Sicilies were made 
into a kingdom in &vour of a branch of his hunily, and in the 
I2fh century this kingdom was one of the two best organised 
States in Europe, as well as being the home of a colonial 
civilisation, quite original and comparatively “modem" in 
character. 

This is not the place to dwell on the conquest of England by 
other Normans of Normandy under the leadership of Duke 
W illiaTn in 1066; the readers of this wmk know all about its 
cause, progress, jand results. It must however be said that the 
two best organised States of Christendom in the 12th century 
were the Two Sicilies and England — both Norman colonies. 

Finally the available surplus of the Frendi population also 
overflowed at the same pedod into the East in great numbers. 
The first Crusade, i.e. the first great international expedition for 
the ddiverance of the Holy Places and the struggle with Islam in 
Asia , was determined on by a French Pope, Urban II, in a Council 
held in the heart of France, atQermont,ini095. And there wasa 
preponderance of French combatants in the later Crusades. It 
was not actually for this reason that the Orientals, by a custom 
which has perasted imtil the present day, applied the name of 
“Frank” to all Westerners — ^for this Eastern custom goes back 
o the time of Charlemagne, when the “Frank” Empire was 
r^arded as identical with Western Christianity — but the fact is 
unquestioned. 

The four States f oimded in Asia by Western crusaders after 
the first Crusade had as thdr rulers great French-speaking 
lords, who came from provinces of the Emfdre whirdi bordered 
on the Iritig dom of France (Godefroy de Bouillon, Kin g of 
Jerusalem; his brother Baldwin, Count of Edessa); an Italo- 
Norman prince (Boemond of Taranto, at Antioch) ; one of the 
great feudatory princes of southern France (Raymond of 
Toulouse, at Tripoli). Most of the feudatories of these rulers, 
who divided the nevdy conquered territory between them, came 
Med.F. 
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from the French kingdom, like Jocelin de Courtenai, who, in 
iioi peaetrated as as the region between Mesopotamia and 
Syria. It was a native of Champagne, Hugues de Payns, and 
a Flemish knight, Godefroi de Saint-Omer, who, probably in 
1119, founded the military order of the Temple to come to the 
hdp of pilgrims by policing the roads which led to the Holy 
Sepuldue. About the same time some Frendi gentlmnen 
transformed the charitable work of some merchants of Amalfi 
into the Order of the Hosjatallers of St John, which, although 
^rung from a different idea, soon associated itsdf with the 
Templars to form a sort of jdnt police-force for Christian 
Palestine. The civilisation of the “Frank” States in the East 
was originally entirely French — the imporing remains of the 
fortresses which wore built in the 12th century on ihe desert 
marches of those countries are enough to prove it. 

Later, during a century and a half, France contmued to send 
reinforcements in this dhecrion. When the Turks succeeded in 
overcoming the State of Edessa (1x44) there was at V4zdai in 
Burgundy, under the inspiration of St Bernard, a meeting 
siTnilar to that presided over by Urban II fifty years earlier; 
King Louis Vn went in person. When Jerusalem succumbed 
to the blows of Saladin in 1187, Philip Augustus joined in the 
movement which drew all the kings to the East, including those 
of Germany and England ; he took little interest in it and did 
not play a b rilliant part; but his coimtryunen had again an 
important influence on the new Christian States of Cyprus and 
Little Armenia. Meanwhile Jerusalem remained in the hands of 
the Turks; and at the beginning of the 13th century, another 
effort was made to regain it. In 1199 ^ expedition for this 
purpose was formed in north-eastern France, chiefly in the 
dominions of the Counts of Champagne and of Blois, and those 
of the barons of that neighbourhood. This expedition, which is 
called in Franc* the ^'Fourth Crusade," ended after cniricms 
vachlations of pcxlicy inthe ccmquest of Constantinople and the 
destruction of the Byzantine Empire (1204). On the mins of 
this Empire there scxm blossomed a (duster of Latin feudal 
seignories. Baldwin, Count of Flanders, became Emperor; Lords 
of Birds took over Hicea and Bithynia; Hugues de Saint-Pol 
was made lord of Demotica, etc. The Burgundian fitmily. La 
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Roche, held the duchy of Athens; and the principality of 
Achaia, or Morea, was conquered by GeofEroi de Villdiardouin 
and Guillaume de Champlitte; a considerable part of ancient 
Greece thus became Frmich and this was the most lasting result 
of the crusade of 1204. Under the government of the La Roche 
family the duchy of Athens survived until the Imttle of the 
Cephisus(i3ii),by whichitwastiansferredtotheCatalans. The 
principsility of Achaia, which was quite independent under the 
three Villehardouin rulers, Geolfroi I, GeofEroi II, and 'WUHam 
(1209-1278), was in the 13th century one of the most prosperous 
of the Meditmanean States; French influence was all-powerful 
at the court of Andravida, as described in the very intetestir^ 
Chronique de Moriei and the ruins of the great castles built at 
that time by the French masters of the country may still be 
seen all over the Peloponnesus, at Acro-Ccninthus, Mistra, 
Kalamata and Mama. 

The three last great expeditiaos of Western Quistianity 
against Islam in the 3:3th century (in X239, ^248, and 1270) 
were carried out by the French sin^e-handed, or almost single- 
handed. The method of direct attack on S3nia was abandoned. 
The Christians settled in the East were not anxious for an influx 
of new pilgrims and ccmsidered that it would be bettor to strike 
at the heart of the Mussulman power vhich held tire command 
of the Eastern Mediterranean — ^Eg3q)t; and they succeeded in 
convincing the Western powers. They tiiought that if “ Bab3don ” 
(Cairo) fdl, the dependencies of the Sultan of Egypt in Asia, 
above all Palestine, would more easily be cxBiquered and ]^;ypt 
its^ would be a magnificent prize where new Weston chlonies 
might be established; there seemed no reason against it. The 
kict that this fhm, when first attempted by bands of German 
and Frisian cxusados in 1221, was checked, did not discourage 
them. The diplomatic triumphs of the Emporor Frederidc II, 
who, by means of* an agreement with the Sultan of Cairo, 
succeeded in reviving the Christian kingdom of Jerusalem for 
a time in Ms own favotur (1229), seemed to indicate that the 
solution of this problem really lay on the Mle. When TMbaut 
de Champagne, Ring of Navarre, was heavily defeated near 
Gaza in November 1239 and most of his conccades wa^e taken 
to Cairo as priscmers, this ojnnion was confirmed. So in 1248, 
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\vheii Louis IX of France with a great French army had es- 
tablished his base of operations at Cyprus, he decided to adopt 
the plan followed by the Germans in 1221. The history of the 
second Egyptian campaign, whidi, like the first, opened with 
the capture of Damietta, is familiar to us from the Menmires of 
Jean de Jdnville, who took part in it. Circumstances were 
favourable and, had greater prudence been exercised, the result 
might have been different. As it was, it ended in disaster. The 
King was taken prisoner and held himsdf bound in honour to 
pay to the Sultan’s assassins the enormous ransom he had 
promised them. And when he was rdeased, he went to Syria, 
where he spent three years waiting for remforcmnents wbidi 
never came. The time was not yet ripe for European domination 
inE^ypt. 

If Louis IX had bear a different man, it is probable that the 
French, didllusioned by such unhappy esqperimices,. would have 
desisted from further Eastern ventures, espediaJly as in France 
people were beginning to think vagudy that the King of the 
ccnmtry had more impcotant things to do at home than to waste 
his resources overseas. But Lords IX was a saint. In spite of 
publico pinion, he did not relinquidx his plan, for he was sincere in 
his ideafism. Moreover, like the iona fide crusaders of 1204, who 
were sent to Constantinople when their aim was Jerusalem, his 
sinc erity was without his bang aware of it exploited as a blind 
force to be used in the game of political combinations. Hewished 
to ddiver Jerusalem and in 1270 he landed at the mins of 
Carthage near Tunis, because the local sultan owed money to Ms 
brotherChaxlesof Anjou, Kingof NaplesandSicily, whosucceeded 
in using Lords as a pawn in his political game. There he died. 
"But that is another story,” wMch we are about to tdl. Howhad 
a Capetian prince, dosdy connected with the reigning house of 
France and himself rich in French possessions, Charles of Anjou, 
become mast^ of the old Norman colonies of Southern Italy; 
how did he daim the hegemony of the Meditmanean in the 
same manne r as Robert Grdscacd? We must go bach a Httle 
to explain this. For this is no Icmger a question of the spon- 
taneous expansion of a young people, but of the beginning 
of a foreign policy of the modem type by a nation already 
Rearmed. 
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As long as the real power of the Capetian dynasty was almost 
nominal in France, each of the feudal States estahli^ed within 
the boundaries of the kingdom had a sort of fordgn policy; the 
kingdom as a whole did not possess one, or rath^, its almost 
fictitious rulers, the first Capetian kings, had no aims beyond 
the instinctive desire to defend their immatme State against 
the pretentions of the German £m}^, with the resolution not 
to abandon the claims of their own predecessors to the regions 
between France and Germany (formerly Lotharingia) ; “To 
prevent the Germans from encroaching on the boundaries of 
Gaul,” as wrote Ht^h Capet to Basil II of Constantinople. But 
they were too weak. Robert, son of Hugues Capet, could not 
prevent the last King of Bturgundy from solemnly transferring 
his crown to the German Emperor (1027). The support vridch 
Henry I lent to Duke Geofirey of Lorraine against the Empercar 
Henry HI did not avert the defeat of the duke. Under Philip I 
the position was complicated by the conquest of England by 
the Normans; the State of France thus found itsdf face to face, 
not only with the Imperial State, but also with a very alert 
fordgn kingdom, which had a foothold in France itsdf and 
might possibly ally itsdf with the Em|me when occasion arose. 
Th^ possibility became a startling reality in 1124, when Henry 
Beauderk, King of England and Duke of Normandy, formed an 
alliance with the German Emperor H^uy V against Louis the 
Fat. For the first time dnce the loth century the Germans 
invaded the French kingdom through Lorraine in the direction 
of Reims. But in the time of Louis the Fat the monarcbical 
tide, whidb. had been sladk for a century, had already resumed 
its flow. The national peril of 1124 was the first occasion when 
northern France, realising a common danger, rose as one man 
to defend itsdf under the Capetian standard. 

In 1124 the danger wrais more apparent than real, and a ample 
demcmstration was ^ough to avert it. But it recurred later in 
very different proportions. 

It threatened to recur imder Louis VII in the time of Frederick 
Barbarossa, the first German emperor to fcnm a ddiberate plan 
of «-nitiTig to the Empire by dose bonds the regions of Romance 
language situated between France and Germany, especially the 
iringilnTn of Aties, ovuT whuh the hdders of the Holy Roman 
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Empire exercised only a somewhat vague supremacy. If 
Frederick Barbarossa had acted in concert with Henry II of 
England, as the two princes had agreed in 1157, attempt of 
1124 would have been renewed tmder conditions much less 
hivourable to the Capetian king. Lords was saved by the 
difficulties caused to the Emperor by the schism which followed 
the death of Pope Adrian IV (1159) and by the ambitious 
schemes of Henry II, which extended to Savoy and Italy and 
were thus of a nature to distrurb tihe imperial party. 

The decisive game, thus postponed under Louis VII, was, 
like so many others, pla}^ by Philip Augustus and lasted f cnr 
several hands, first of all, Henry VI, Barbarossa's son, took 
up the hostile attitude assumed by his father forty ^ears earlier, 
in 1157. But he allowed himself to become thoroughly involved 
in Italy and died prematurdy. The Eing of France was then 
induced to take sides in the stru^le for the succession of 
Hemy Vf, the candidates for which were the dead emperor's 
infant son (the future Frederick II), his brother Philip of Swabia, 
and Otho of Brunswick, nephew of the Angevin kings, who 
was supported by northern Germany and the Pope. After the 
death of PbUip of Swabia (1208) Otho of Brunswick was dected; 
but Philip Augustus, this time in agreement with the Pope who 
had quartdled with his protigS, put forward a new rival to his 
rdentless adversary, who was increadngly pledged to the 
Angevin kings; this new candidate was Frederick, hdr to the 
Hohenstauffens. Thus the King of France had become important 
enough to take an active part in the making and unmaking of 
the Emperor. There ensued the great coalition of 1213-1214 
between all the enemies of the Capetian dynasty, of which we 
have already spoken. The alliance of the German Empire with 
the Norman and Angevin Kings of England, which had hung 
over France as a deadly menace for nearly a hundred years, 
thus became r^Jised and put to trial by combat. The battle of 
Bouvines shattered it, and from this victory dates a new era in 
the fortunes of France. 

The existence and the supremacy of France were assured at 
one blow on July 27, 1214 at Bouvines. The second successor of 
Philip Augustus might have misused this supremacy by imder- 
talring over-ambitious ^terprises. Or he might amply have 
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made use of it to complete Hs grandfather’s work methodi- 
cally in two directions: (i) first by deprivii^ the Angeviu 
King of England, Henry III, son of John, of the precarious 
remains of his continental possessions; (2) by gaining over the 
princes of the Empire 'wdio ruled the territories bordering the 
French Mr^dom, especially those of the Romance cormtries 
beyond the Rhdne, tiie Sadne, and the Meuse, so as at least to 
make the linguistic frontiers cdndde with the frmitiers of 
France, or of French supremacy. But St Lords did ndlther the 
one nor the other and never thought of doiag it. On the con- 
trary, we have seen that because of scruples of conscience and 
to establidb a spontaneous and really Giristian peace founded 
on the rec(^;nition of just daims he allowed Henry III to retain 
Aquitaine. Nor was this all — he proposed to settle all old 
difficulties existing between the kingdom and its neighbours in 
the same condliatory and disinterested spirit. Thus by the 
treaty of Corbeil in May 1258 he arranged the questions caused 
by the rival daims of Aragon and France. The King of Aragon 
was also Count of Barcdona and as such might be claimed as 
a vassal of France, smce in Carohngian times the County of 
Barcelona had been an annex of France (in the heading of 
Catalan diplomas, up to the end of Louis VH’s reign, the 3rear 
of the kings of France was given); on the other hand, he could 
put forward some daims with regard to Languedoc. But the 
rights of France in Catalonia and those of Aragon in Languedoc, 
although of a nature to serve as pretests for endless quarrels, 
were both equally illusory, for ever since the accesdon of the 
Capetian kings Catalonia and Lar^edoc had inclined towards 
opposite pdes. At Corbeil compensation was wisdy awarded 
to both sides. And in this matter also Louis IX bdieved that 
he had assured a lasting peace. 

So unusual an attitude, the dncerify of which was beyond all 
doubt, gained for the King of France in the third quarter of the 
13th century a moral force which was magnificently comple- 
mentary to hfe material power, and a position as arbiter sur- 
rounded by universal respect. The dynasty was indeed fortunate 
to have been sucoesavdy represented at important junctures 
by a wan who could seize fortune by violence and by another 
who could sanctify the proceeding. 
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And yet Lonis IX,vvith his firm determination to maintain the 
balance of power and a harmonious peace based on the siaUt 
quo in order to hdp the honest crusade of simple souls for the 
dehverance of the Holy Sepulchre, the great aim of his life, 
could not hdp sanctionmg the indirect expansion of his house, 
so irresistible was at that time the growing power of France. 
Finally he was himself unwittingly involved thereby in the 
whirlpool of Mediterranean intrigue, as we diall now see. 

“In 1265 a miHtaiy expedition left France for the purpose of 
establidiing a Capetian prince, Charles, Count of Anjou and 
Provence, the youngest brother of St Louis, on the SidKan 
throne. Its purpose was to realise at length, and in such a way 
as to settle the matter beyond all doubt, one of the objects 
which had for three centuries been paramount in the policy of 
the Holy See^.” 

For three centuries one of the chief objects of the Holy See 
had been to prevent the Grennan emperors from annexiog Italy 
as an int^;ral part of the Empire. They had hitherto succeeded 
in this by rdjdng on the help of the Normans in the Two 
Sicilies. But when the Emperor Frederick Barbarossa of 
Hohenstaufien realised his great scheme of manYing his heir to 
Constance, heiress of the Norman kings of Soutiiem Italy, the 
danger became acute. Hence the deq>erate struggle which 
broke out between Frederick II, Emperor cind King of Sicily, 
on one side and Gregory IX and Innocent IV on the other. 
Frederick died in 1250 and his son Conrad four years later, 
after which the policy of the Holy See consisted in maintaining 
anarchy in the Emj^. In Southern Italy there was a choice 
between two alternatives: dther to annex to the Papal States 
the heritage of Constance, a fief of the Holy See, whose con- 
fiscation had been pronounced by Innocent IV at the Council 
of Lyons in 1245 (which was soon seen to be impracticable), or 
else to enfeoff it to some new dynasty. In 1252 Innocent IV 
ordered his notary. Master Albert of Parma, who throughout 
three Pontificates was the main^iing of the international 
negotiations rdating to the NegoHum SicUiae, to offer Sicily 
to Kichard of Cornwall, brother of Henry III of England, 

^ £. Jordan, Les origines de la dominahon angevine en Italie. Paris, I 909 - 
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and, in case of refusal, to Gbiarles of Anjon, brother of the French 
king. This idea of sanunoning a for^;n piince to Italy for the 
defence of the Holy See as a counter-stroke to the posdble 
return of the Germans and Ghibdlines had infinite consequences 
throughout centuries. 

Innocent IV had hesitated between England and France, but 
he gave the first choice to the Engli^ prince. His second 
successor. Urban IV, who was French by birth, decided on 
Charles of Anjou, when it became evid^t that it was time to 
proceed from intention to action. It is impossible to exaggerate 
the importance of the chance whidi, after the death of Pcpe 
Alexander IV on May 25, 1261, made the Sacred College 
choose as his successor Jacques Pantaleon, a former cure of 
Laxm, bom in Champagne, for many years employed by 
Innocent IV as a diplomatic agent in Germany, and rewarded 
first by the Hshopric of Verdun, then by the patriarchate of Jera- 
salem. He took the name of Urban IV. In the condave vhich 
elected him the partisans of the agreement witii England were in 
a majority; Jacques Pantal6on was nominated from sheer 
fatigue after vain attempts to gain the necessary two-thirds 
majority of the votes for some one else. The King of France had 
no hand in it. And 3ret Urban TV, one of whose earliest acts was 
to appcdnt three of his compatriots to the Sacred Coll^, all 
three trusty counsellors of the French king and members of his 
court, was the first of the intermittent series of Francophil 
Popes, which in fifty years, after equally intemittent reactions 
and a diaxp conflict between Philip the Fair and Boiu&ce VIII, 
ended in the Avignon Popes and the “Babylonian Captivity.”'!c?- 

Although the Holy See in 1261-1262 abandoned its plan of 
conferring Sicily on Prince Edmund, son of Hemy III (at the 
same time that the Empre and the senatorship of Rome were 
conferred on bis unde Mchard of Camwall), this was naturally 
for reasons quite uncormected with the previous history of 
relations between the Holy See and the French and Englidr 
crowns (of which it is therefore unnecessary here to recall the 
fluctuations). It was caused by prevalent cucunostances and 
under the general influence of the accession of a French Pope. 
At the b^;iiming of 1262 at latest Master Albert of Parma was 
at the court of Lords IX, diarged to sound him on the subject 
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of tile enfeofEment of the kingdom of Sidly dther to himself or 
to one of his sons. 

There was sometbing very tempting to Louis IX in the ofEer 
of a kingdom such as Sidly, situated in the middle of the 
Mediterranean, which might be of great asdstance in the 
work of Crusades and of Eastern Christianity ; and he attached 
no importance to the daims of the Hohenstauffens, inasmuch 
as they were represented by Manfred, a natural son of Fiedmick 
II and actual king of the contested kingdom. For, at a period 
when Henry III of England had declared himself ready to 
undertake the Negotium Sidliae in the service of the Holy See, 
Lords had bound himsdf by the treaty of Paris in 1259 
supply the pay for two years of five hundred knights in 
aid of that holy enterprise, the expulsion of Manfred. But if 
bis conscience was quite clear on this pdnt, it was not so easy 
on the subject of the eventual rights of Conradin, Frederick’s 
grandson, and stiU less so as r^arded the rights whidi the 
English princes might have derived from the concessions granted 
to them by Urban’s predecessors. He therefore refused for 
himsdd and his sons. All that the Papal diplomatists could 
obtain, by representing that the rights of the Engli^ princes 
had lapsed owing to their lack of means, was permission to 
offer what he had refused to his brother Charles of Anjou (May 
1263). But this was the main poiat. For acceptance was now 
certain; there remained only to arrange conditions; and the 
King was necessarily led to discuss these conditions in detail, as 
after all, his brother's successful intervention depended on him : 
it was obvious that Charles of Anjou was powerless to carry 
out any serious enterprise if Louis did not give his approval, 
authorise his subjects to take part in it, and allow the Papal 
agents to make levies on the Church in France in his name so as 
to finance it. 

The expedition to Southern Italy for the deprivation of 
Manfred was considered as a crusade and recaved the Pope’s 
encouragement by the grant of privileges generally reserved for 
joame3rs to the Hdy Land. This was not the first occasion on 
which the Hedy See had caused a crusade thus to be preached 
against Christians. In 1x79 the third Lataan Coimcil had 
likened those who eiuroll^ themselves to fight against the 
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Altngenses of Sonthem France to the crusaders who defended 
the Holy Sepulchre; and we know that the lands of the Aibigen- 
sian nobles wrare “offered as prizes” to the faithful who seized 
them with the permission of the Church. A further step was 
taken when in 1199 Innocent III granted to any one who under-' 
took to fight against Markward of AnweUer, Manfred's supporter, 
in Sidly the same ^iiitual favours as the crusaders “against 
the perfidy of the Saracens,” because “Jfarkward, being in 
alliance with the Saracens in Sicily, was preventing Christians 
from succouring the Holy Land.” After this, political crusades 
followed each other dosdy; against Frederidr II, ag^st 
Viterbo, against the Tuscans, against the PaUavicini, etc. In 
the second half of the 13th century it had become regarded as 
natural that a battle with the political opponents of the Pope 
diould be considered as pious a work as a crusade itself; and 
this idea obtained ev6r3nvhere, especially in France when a man 
like Louis IX accepted it implicitly in 1261, after some hesitation. 
This confusion of ideas was ingeniously supported by the 
accusation, alwa3^ brought against the political adversaries of 
the Pope, that ■^y wore either heretics, or else allies of the 
Saracens and hinderers of the crusades. More than one French 
knight udio had taken fiart in Louis IX’s Egyptian expolition 
now enlisted in that of Charles of Anjou against Manfred, 
without having any dear idea of any difference between the 
two. 

La 1265 Urban IV was replaced by a former counsdlor of 
Louis IX, Gui Foulcois, even more subservient to the house of 
France than his predecessor, who was thoroi^hly imbued with 
the great doctrine of theocracy and had at least tried to impose 
someudiat severe conditions on Charles of Anjou, before actually 
entrusting him with the command of the crusade against 
Manfred. Events now moved more rapidly; the campaign, 
which had taken several years to prepare, was dedded in one 
month. On February 26, 1266, the Sidlian army was heavily 
defeated by the French at Benevento; and this victory, en- 
dorsed at Tagliacom) in 1268 and confirmed by the death of 
Ccmradin, delivered the whde kingdom into the hands of the 
Capetian prince. 

The triumphant establidiment of the French in Italy under 
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the direction of Qbarles of Anjou in 1266 was an event of the 
first importance in European history. The consequence to which 
we have already referred, i.e. the diversion to Tunis of the last 
orusade of St Louis, which was caused by the intrigues of the 
first Angevin Tritig of Sicily, was only in the nature of an 
episode. We must pause to consider some others. 

Charles, Count of Anjou in his own right, was also Count of 
Provence in imperial territory by his marriage with the hdress 
of the last count. He had always been adventurous, so much so 
that in 1253 he enlisted in the service of the Countess of Plauders 
against William of Holland, King of the Romans, in a quarrel 
whi<h, had it been successful, would have brought him the 
county of Hainault (another imperial state). By means of 
Provence and as Provengal soverdgn he had begun to be 
active in Northern Italy long before there had been any question 
of his accession to the throne of the HchenstaufEens. Looking 
across the Alps he had planned to descend in 1258 into the 
plains of Northern Piedmont. It was therefore natural that, 
when he was offered Sicily, Urban was anxious to bind him by 
definite promises; for the Pope did not wi^ German ambition 
in Italy to be replaced by French ambition, and German im- 
perialism by another foreign supremacy. But und^ Q^ent IV 
the necessity of speedy action against lldanfred swept away aU 
the previoudy arranged precautions. And the victor of Bene- 
vento, as well as bdng masto: of a centralised kingdom which 
had been very well governed ever since its foimdation by the 
Normans, soon became the common protector throughout Italy 
of the party which, in the intemedne struggle of each dty, 
prided itsdf on bdng the party of the Hedy See — the Guelf 
party, the Angevin party, the French party, the anti-Ghibdline 
party, the anti-German party. It was thereby decided that Italy, 
which had escaped from the domination of the Hohenstauffens, 
diould not become, as Innocent had hoped, a federation of free 
states under the freely recognised authority of the Hedy See, but 
should remain the battle-ground of fordgn influences, amourist 
'^hich French influence henceforward hdd the first place. 

The followii^; are some of .the very impmtant results of 
the summoning of Charles of Anjou, which was risked by 
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Urban IV, but on whicli an Italian Pope might perhaps not 
have ventured: 

(i) The influx into Southern Italy of a new contingent of 
French colonists, ddefly from Anjou and the nd^bouiing 
provinces. 

(2} The attraction of one of the two great Italian parties 
towards France, and in consequence, a perpetual temptation for 
the French princes to interfere in Italian aJBfetirs. 

(3) finally, "the establishment of the Angevins in Sicily 
seemed like an outflanking of Germany by France. The es- 
tennination of the Hoh^istauffens in Italy marked the dose of 
the most brilliant period of German history in the Middle Ages. 
Germany, given over to anarchy and driven from Italy, bdidd 
its influence diminidiing in the world as the result of a French 
victory, at the very moment when France, in full possesion of 
all her powers, became the arbiter of the West^” In the 19th 
centmy Germany had not yet forgiven 13th century France for 
the death of Conradin. 

Nor was this all. The only important point on which Charles 
of Anjou had been obliged to give definite promises to the Holy 
See was that as Fing of Sicily he bound himsdf not to compete 
for the Empire (the Holy Roman Germanic Emjare), so that 
he should not emulate the proceedings of Frederick II. But he 
had not forsworn the Emj^ of the East, nor any other crown, 
and at the highest point of his power he actually attranpted to 
gain an Empre. Hdr (by the treaty of Viterbo in 1267) to the 
rights of Baldwin II, LatinEmperor of Constantinopletn 
suzerain of the Franco-Grecian prindpality of Adiaia, by the 
marriage of his son to the hdress of the ViUdiardouins; estab- 
lished in Corfu and proclaimed King of Albania at Doxa:s£o; in 
alliance with all the enmnies (Serbs, Bulgarians, and Wallachians) 
of the Greek Empire which had recently been restored; he con- 
cdved the idea of Tmitiug under his sceptre all the “Frank” 
territory of the Eastern Mediterranean, up to and including the 
inngdnm of Jerusalem. The subjection of Tunis was also in his 
mind as was proved by the events of 1270, when so many 
Frenchmen with thdr king found death there. Perhaps he even 
aimpd at Egypt? Formidable indeed for a moment was this 
1 E. JCHdan, op. at., p. 613. 
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power which wi^ed to gather into one hand all that remained 
.of all the previons Western ventures in the East. 


So much for Italy and the East ; but Louis IX was the son of 
a Castilian princess, and Spanish af^tirs, up till then quite 
beyond the ken of the Frendi kings, interested hitn on that 
account. He strengthened the ties of his house with the princes 
of the Peninsula by three marriages. 

The first negotiation between the crowns of France and of 
Castile of whidi there is any record in the ardiives took {dace 
in 1265. It dealt with a plan which had no less an aim than 
to imite the two kingdoms under one sceptre by a marriage 
between the heir to France and the heiress to Castile. The 
French heir having died and the Castilian hdress having lost 
her title by the tniih of a son to Alfonso X, a new scheme was 
evolved: to marry the Infante F^dinand de la Cerda, heir to 
Castile, to a daughter of Louis IX. Further, Philip, Louis's 
second son, who had become heir to France by the death of his 
elder brother, was married to a princess of Aragon. Finally, 
the kingdom of Navarre, which in 1234 Mien to Tbibaut, 
Coimt of Champagne, nephew of the last native king, and which, 
since then had only escaped by the help of France from being 
conquered by the Castilians or the Aragonese, now entered 
naturally into tiiis scheme of maniages; and Thibaut II, King 
of Navarre (1253-1270), fcdlowed Louis IX, his father-in-law, 
to the Tunisian crusade. 


As a result of all the events just described, the immediate 
successors of Louis IX found themsdves under the necesdty of 
devoting part of thdr attention and of their activities to 
Mediterranean policy, in which all the Eastern, Italian, and 
Spani^ problems soon inevitably became involved in such a 
manner as to create enormous difficulties. At the end of the 
13th century there was a somewhat painful settlement of all 
these problems, which had the effect of bringing back the Frendh 
monarchy to questions nearer home. 

Only one pchit was arranged satisfactcrrily: that of Navarre. 
When the last king of Navarre of the house of Champagne died 
in 1274, he left only a daughter, Jeaime, under the guardianship 
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of her mother, Blanche d' Artois. There was then a violent 
reaction in the country against French influence; it was abetted 
by the neighbouring countries, Castile and Aragon. But a royal 
army was sent from France and cru^ed it, and the Infanta 
Jeanne, having been restored, married the heir to the Capetian 
throne, Philip the Fair (1284). From 1285 to 1328, as a result 
of this marriage, France and Navarre had the same soverdgns 
and Navarre was governed as a French seneschaMiip. 

.Another isolated question was settled, but in a less brilliant 
manner — Castile. When Ferdinand de la Cerda died prematurely, 
there was a fear that his very yotmg children by Blanche of 
France might be robbed of thdr rights to the thrme. In 1276 
their imde Philip III of France took their part; this was the 
first armed intervention of this kind undertaken by a Capetian 
king in the a&drs of a fordgn kingdom. There was an active 
beginning which failed miserably. Then Philip III had no more 
Idsureto interfere in Castilian anardiy and ceased to retain part 
of the nobles of the country in his pay. The infantes de la C^da 
were definitely deprived of the succesaon of Alfonso X, and 
French influence in this region waned. 

Finally the undertakings of Charles of Anjou, with which the 
Frmich monarchy had become increasingly associated after the 
death of Louis IX, ended in disaster, and France was invcdved. 

The wonderful fortunes of Charles of Anjou were bound up 
with the presence in the See of St Peter of Popes who ware 
inclined to continue the work of the Fraach Popes during the 
years from 1260-1270, especially of Qement IV ; they depended 
also on the support of France. Now, at the court of Rome Charles 
had enemies, who were justiy alarmed by bis ambitions and they 
nearly balanced his friends in the papal elections; after a long 
interval, Qement TV wasreplaced by a peace-loving andnentral 
Pope, Gr^ory X; and some of Gregory’s succ^sors, like 
Nicholas III (Qrsini}, were frankly hostile. After the d^th of 
Louis IX, Charles of Anjou had thought out a angularly Ixfld 
plan for ending the gr^t Interr^paum in Gramany-^that the 
inn pftTial cTown should be confeczed on his nephew, Philip, the 
new Ring of France. Gr^ory X put an end to this idea by 
furthering the election of the first of the Habsburgs (1273) as 
Ring of the Romans. Nicholas III forced the Kacg of Sidly to 
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rdinqui^ the officeof senator of Rome and to evacuateToscany. 
In France also Charles had enemies, amongst whom was the 
Queen-mother, Margaret of Provence, his sister-in-law, who had 
rlaiTTis on the succession to Provence, which he had sdzed. How- 
ever all these difficulties were overcome when, in 1281, the 
Angevin party in the Sacred College succeeded in conferring the 
Papal dignity on the Cardinal of Santa Cecilia (Martin IV), not 
merely French like Urban IV and Qement IV, whom he had 
served, but even more whde-heartedly devoted to the Capetian 
princes, both in Naples and in Paris. Then Charles of Anjou, 
having been reinstated in the senator^p of Rome and having 
come to an agreement with the Venetians, prepared his great 
enterprise against B37zantium to re-establish the Latin Emiffie of 
theP^t. AtthistimetheFrenchcourtwaslikewiseweU-di^osed 
towards him. He was apparently at the zenith of his career. 

His reverses began with the general rebellion in Sicily, 
known as the Sicilian Vespers (March 31, 1282). If this event 
had merdy resulted in the ruin of Charles of Anjou’s lofty 
plans in ^e East, and in the separation of Sicily from the 
kingdom of Naples, it would hardly deserve mention in this 
sketch of the history of France. But it unloosed other forces. 
Pedro III, King of Aragon, had married Constance, daughter of 
Manfred, the natural son of Frederick II. He was summoned 
by the Si cilians when they revolted against Angevin domination 
and he accepted from them the SidHan crovm. Charles of Anjou 
tried to obtain revenge by inciting lilbrtin IV to revive the 
procedure formerly employed by Urban and Qement against 
Manfred. The NegoHtm Sidliae was renewed on new groimds, 
against a new adversary, as Negoiiitm Aragoniae; it was thought 
exqpedient to have recourse to the same weapons: the outlawing 
of the enemy, the proclamation of a Holy War against him, the 
ofler of his States as a fief of the Holy See to some prince 
capable of holding them. Formerly it was Charles of Anjou who 
victorioudy widded the Papal sword in the “crusade” against 
Manfred. But against Pedro of Aragon, Charles of Anjou, now 
vanquidied and imperilled, planned that it dionld be ofim%d to 
the King of France himself. 

Thus the peaceful and disinterested policy of St Louis led, 
logically enough, to the invasion of the kingdoms of Aragon 
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and Valencia in 1285 by bis scm, Philip III. The Etng did not 
actually accept these kingdoms from the Holy See for himself; 
but be was authorised by a great and almost national assembly 
of prdates and barons to let his second son Charles of Valms 
be invested with them. As to the “crusading” army which 
crossed the frontier of RoussLQon, and then the Pyrenees, to 
support the claims of this other Charles, it was RiTnilar to the 
army which twenty years earlier had conquered at B^evento 
and Tagliacozzo; but this time it was the army of France, led 
by the King in person under the royal standard, as at Bonvines. 

This expedition to Aragon in 1285 was the first war of foreign 
conquest personally undertaken by a Capetian Mng. Its results 
were most imfortunate. Philip III died on his return and in 
the same year there also died Pedro III, Charles of Anjou and 
Martin IV. 

Philip the Fair and his Sons. At this time the States of 
Western Christianity were organised and arrayed in opposition 
to each other. A diplomatic history would be possible, but would 
be very complicated. Old quairds lapsed; new ones came into 
being. The position of France must be dearly defined. 

(a) As regarded the Spanidi pounsula, there was peace. 
Navarre had been acquired. There was no occasion, nor any 
desire, for further intervention in Castile. Plnhp the Fair, whose 
mother was a princess of Aragon, settled the imhappy affair of 
1285 as quickly as possible by persuading his brother to renounce 
his pretensions to the crown of Aragon (1295}. No further 
attention tras paid to the States beyond the F^jnenees. 

(d) The same cannot be said of the Italian peninsula. 
There, although Sicily had been lost, the Angevin monarchy 
survived in the south, with its agmts and plans, its intrigues 
in Rcnne and in the kingdom of Arles, its hatred of Germany, 
its patronr^ of the Gudf party, and its partisans at the French 
court. Italy continued to attract ihe French and to depend on 
them. In 1301 Charles of Valds, the former Papal candidate for 
the throne of Aragon, made a descent beyond the Alps with five 
hundred men-at-arms, by invitation of the Pope, Boniface VIII, 
who conferred cm him full powers for the |»dfication of Italy 
(in favour of the Gudfs), and he xmdertook the re-conquest of 
Sicily on bdialf of Charles II, King of Naples, but without 
MedJ-. 7 
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decisive result. In the same year he married Catherine de 
Courtenai, daughter of the heir to the last Latin emperors of 
Constantinople and of a daughter of Charles of Anjou, and he 
carried out many negotiations, during his stay in Italy and 
subsequently, to prepare the way for an Eastern expedition to 
gain possession of his wife’s crown. In 1308 there was even 
an expedition on his behalf under the command of a captain 
of Picardy, Thibaut de Chepcax. After whidi the everlasting 
Pretender transferred his rights to h^ son-in-law, Philip of 
Taranto son of Charles II. Charles of Valois was in all respects 
like a poor copy, caricatured and faulty, of the founder of the 
Angevin dynasty. 

But the real reason why the King of France kept his eyes 
fixed on Italy was Rome. The competition for the Papacy is 
one of the chief fiicts in the political and rdigious history of the 
pmod. In the second half of the 13th century th^ had been 
three French Popes. Would there be another? This question 
of capital importance was solved by the stormy pontificate of 
Bonikice and its results. 

Under Boniface VIII it became obvious that in summoning 
the French to guarantee the independence and assert the 
authority of the Papacy against the Germans there had bem 
no change for the better. What actually did the fomous 
diffitend betwem Philip and Bonifiice amount to? Boniface, 
a Roman of the old stock, who was elected in December 1294, 
was far from being originally inclined to an anti-French policy; 
even in 1301 we have seen that he warmly wdcomed the armed 
iuterventicm of Charles of Valeris. But he was proud, violent, 
imcomprcHnising,imperious,andgrandiloquent. Thiswasenough 
to cause sudden quarrels on burning or trifling matters (of one 
of which we speak later) between him and the cxruirt of France, 
where men of the same mental t3ipe were then in powm:; and it 
was shown on this occasion t^t in a bitter war, when all 
scruples, all precautions, and all traditional courtesies were 
disregarded, a Sovereign Pontiff, however fine his language, was 
.Yery weak; while a King of France, master in his own dominions, 
whatever mi^t be his tempenary embarrassments elsewhere, 
wgs vary strong. In 1302 Bonifeice VIII “fulminated'’ Bulls, 
in wludi the Aeocxatic views of his predecessors as to the 
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relations between Spiritual and Temporal matters were vigor- 
ously expressed. Nevertheless he was contomelioudy treated 
in France and personally insulted, “seized” even in his own 
town of Anagni by a jurist of the French court (Guillaume de 
Nogaret), who had put himself at the head of the Pope’s private 
enemies from the Roman Campagna (1303). Thus there had 
been Popes subservient to France, and now an independent 
Pope, in disagreement with France, had suffered unh^rd-of 
humiliations. The last straw was that the outrage at Anagni 
remained unpuni^ed. On the day when Bonihu^ died, Charles 
II, King of Sicily, entered Rome to “protect the Condave.” 
MoteovCT the Pope dected by this conclave, Benedict XI, 
although faithful to the memory of Boniffice, was powerless to 
avenge him. And his successor, elected at Perugia in 1305 by 
an assembly almost exclusivdiy composed of Italian cardinals, 
mostly partisans of BoniffLce, was Bertrand de Got, Archbidiop 
of BcHcdeaux, French by birth, who never set foot in Italy, and 
was the iBrst Avignon Pope. The history of the conclave 
at Perugia is very obscure. But the result was dear: frcnn 
Clement V onwards the extraordinary ffict came to pass that 
the court of Rome left Rome, settled itsdf to the north of the 
Alps, dose to the Capetian king, and that the Church of France, 
generally so submissive to the national dynasty, now took in 
hand the guidance of the Universal Gburch. 

(c) After Italy Gecinany, and after the Papacy the Empire. 
In this other sphere the Frendi monardiy also diowed its power 
after the dose of the great Interregnum. Itmay evenbe thoc^t 
that in the interest of the future it diould long before have 
systematically made this the scene of its chief activities had 
more wisdom been displayed. The French monarchy at the end 
of the 13th and in the early 3%aTS of the 14th centuries, stiU in 
•fiTlI and increasing vigour, would inevitably take advantage of 
its undoubted preponderance and of the permanent disorder of 
the decadent £m{^, to bring into doser relations with itsdf 
the r^mis of Romance language whidi in Car dingan times 
fluctuated betwemi France and Germany. Steps were actually 
taken in this important direction. Would it have been po^ble 
to go further? The undertaking was perhaps not as easy as it 
peases us to imagine nowada3rs. 
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In any case important progress was made. 

And first, as to the kingdom of Arles. About 1285 the agents 
of the French king already treated the bishop of Viviers (which 
was not raitirely subjugated until 1307) and the Coimt of 
Valentinms as their master’s subjects. In 1292 the bourgeois 
of Lyons placed themselves imder the protection of the King of 
France, who more than ever behaved (as he had b^[un to do) 
as though he were at home in this great imperial town; dvitas 
de r^no nosiro esdstens it was called after this, twenty years 
before the treaty of April 10, 1312 definitdy recognised his 
possesaon of it. In 1294 Philip the Fair pmxhased the li^;e 
homage and the military support of the Dauphin of Vierme; 
andin October 1310 he entered into a formal ahiance with him. 
By the convention of Vincermes (March 1295) Otho IV, Count 
Palatine of Burgundy, abdicated and betrothed his heiress to 
one of the sons of Philip the.Fair, and the Kjng of France was 
straightway appointed administrator of his States to represent 
the future bridegroom, in spite of the local nobility, who were 
bror^t to reason and then conciliated; after this, Franche- 
Comtd was lost to the Empire. Even the Count of Savoy, who 
had hitherto been hostile, seemed to be reconciled when in 
I302-I304he took part in Philip the Fair's campaignsin Flanders. 
But the importance of these and other analogous facts must not 
be exaggerated; the kingdom of Arles was so far only encroached 
on, not acquired. There were such bitter feuds between the 
barons who shared it that it was easy for France to find partisans 
among them; but the enemies of her partisans became hostile 
to her; and they all changed ades as soon as there wasa shifting 
of alliances. Danphind itsdf, generally fevourably di^osed 
(which caused a contrary attitude in Savoy), oscillated in this 
way xmtil the middle of the 14th century; the definite 
of Darq>hin4 to France, balancing that of Franche-Comt^ by 
Otho IV in 1295, only took place in 1349. Under the last 
Capetians of the direct line, the situation in the kingdom of 
Aries was moreover complicated by the rival infineTi cfts of the 
two powers which acted in concert in questions of general 
poficjr, the Capetians of France, and the Capetians of Naples 
who were masters of Provence. The very transference of the 
Papacy to Avignon complicated matters yet further. Finally 
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there was still hesitation between the two possible ways of 
acquiring the kingdom of Arles — ^whether to acquire it gradually 
by the detachment and absorption of small parts, or to acquire 
it as a whole by the concession of the crown of Arles to the 
Sling of France himself, or to a prince of his house. Philip the 
Fair coveted this crown for himself, or for his son who was 
already Count of Burgundy. Under Charles IV there was a plan 
to re-establish the kingdom of Arles in favour of Charles of 
Valois. Philip VI of Valois even tried to obtain the whole Rhone 
valley for himself or for one of his family in this manner. 

Similar events occurred all along the rest of the frontier 
between France and the Empire. In 1284, to help the Aragon 
"crusade,” Martin IV had granted to Philip III the right to 
levy a tithe on Church property, not only in the kingdom of 
France and the kingdom of Arles (the provinces of Besan9on, 
Lyons, Vienne, Tarentaise, and Embrun), but in all the ecdesias- 
tical provinces of the Empire which bordered French territory 
(li^e, Metz, Toul, and Verdun). Many*of the princes of these 
regions between the Rhine and the North Sea had come within 
the sphere of French influence, especially after the marriage of 
Philip III and Marie of Brabant. Under the last Capetians of 
the direct line France encroached a little in this direction as in 
the kingdom of Arles: in Hainault and in Barroisasin Franche- 
Comt6; some ecclesiastical seignories, such as Toul, Verdim, 
and Metz, towns which to-day are eminently French, came for 
the first time under her protection, like Viviers and Lyons. The 
King of France had there a number of partisans and dependants 
(Montb61iard, Luxemburg, Lorraine, Holland, etc.) as he had 
in the Rhone valley, but equally imstable and liable to change 
sides. And finally, just as in the kingdom of Arles the instinctive 
and prudent policy of gradual dismemberment and partial 
acquisition, when occation offered, was pu^ed forward, without 
being formally adopted in preference to that of eventual 
candidatures for the crown, which, if successful, would result 
in immediate po^ssiaa of the whole state, so the last Capetians 
of the direct line, while they increased their power to the 
north-east by modest degrees, did not lose tight of their designs 
on the imperial crown, which Charles of Anjou had suggested 
as an inducement to the head of his fiunily immediately after 
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the titnft of St Louis. After the death of Albert of Austria, 
Charles of Valois ofia^ed himself as a candidate for the Empire; 
he was rejected- But Charles IV, the last Capetiaa of the direct 
liTift, came to an agreement with Leopold of Austria in July 
1324 and put forward his own daim, with the warm approbation 
of the Avignon Pc^, John XXIL 
It is not soiprising that, at the b^iinning of tibie 14th century, 
the heads of some people in France were turned by all these 
events. France, united and compact, was in the first rank 
of Western nations and was advancing towards the Ehine and 
the Alps; her allies, the Capetians of Naples, endosed Italy 
between their dominions of Provence and Piedmont in the north 
and their kingdom in the south. The Latin kmgdom of the east 
was entirely French. The Holy See had been transferred from 
Rome to Avignon and the Pope was, and must inevitably in 
future be, a Frendunan. The imperial dignity itsdf, whidi 
would have crowned all these successes, did not seem unattain- 
able. In contemplating all this, irresponsible advisers were 
bound to arrive at a kind of optimistic intoxication and at 
visions of a universal monarchy held by France for the benefit 
of mankind. The writings of one of these men, Pierre Dubois, 
an obscure official, have been preserved. Less than a century 
after Bouvines, his imagination wandered through a world of 
gorgeous visions : the P<^ was willingly, or by compulsicm, to 
yield his temporal power in Italy to the King of France, as also 
the suzerainty of the Holy See ovct the three kingdmng which 
recr^inised it, England, Sicily, and Aragon; help was to be 
given to the Infantes de la Cerda, and thereby Castile too was 
to be forced to acknowledge itself a vassal; finally, "Let the 
King take to himself the throne of the Caesars; he will fix the 
centre of European policy for ever in France; he will pacify 
Germany and Italy; having united the East trader his sceptre, 
he will then lead it to the conquest of Asia.” This state of 
mind was not peculiar to Pierre Dubois; a French missionary 
m India, Brother Jordan Catala, wrote to Avignon about 1329; 
"Credo quod rexFranoae posset totum mundum sibi subjicere 
^ jfifiei duistianae, sine aliquo alio eum juvahte.” 

-N^erthdess there were some contemporary facts of a nature 
to recdl dear-sighted people to a sense of proportion. After 
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all, in international politics ever3^1iing is decided by force of 
arms. Now Philip III had not been successful in his Aragoneise 
war. PhilipIV,inhisturn,niadewar on Flanders and England; 
and these adversaries, people of minor importance in the vast 
dreams of Pierre Dubois, in reality caused him much trouble; 
all his available strength was hariy enough to get the better 
of Flanders, although on this occasion he strained it to an extent 
which imperilled the maintenance of his own authority over big 
people. So far there had only been sldrmishes with England; 
but it immediately became obvious that in this direction lay 
the chief obstacle between the Capetians and the excessive 
ambitions cheridied by some of their supporters. The great 
defeat of the French knights by the Flemish at Courtrai (July 
^303) ^ although it was retrieved, nevertheless remained the 
forecast and omen of the French military disasters during the 
Hundred Years' War. 

§ VI. POLITICAL PHENOMENA AT THE OPENING OF 
THE HUNDRED YEARS* WAR 

As a pendant to a sketch of the manner in which the material 
power of France became consolidated, thrare should be another 
on the origin of her ^iritual individuality. But all that can here 
be said on the subject is that the characteristic temperament of 
the French people showed itself in the 12th century — that is, 
as soon as an abimdant and Uving literature enables us to judge 
of it — with the essential qualities and defects which clear- 
sighted foreigners have smce recognised. It is for this reason 
that France stands out as one of the oldest nations of Europe^ 

Yet the France of Philip Augustus and of St Louis differed 
greatly in appearance from the France of the last Capetians of 
the direct line. After the lapse of a himdred years, from the 
beginning of the 13th to the beginning of the 14th centuries, 
the colour of events was, so to speak, no longer the same. 
Circumstances had changed. The same fundamental temperament 
reacted differently bec:ause of the new conditions of external 
life. 

During these hundred years France had passed from the 
defensive for her existence to the offensive for supremacy. The 
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enterprises fca: this object, especially during and after the last 
quarter of the 13th century, cost vast sums and stupendous 
efforts. Now great expen^ture of national energy generally 
causes grave results in the political and sodal order, the point 
of departure of which is — in critical times — the necessary 
i nc rease in taxation. Wars, expenditure, taxes, and other means 
of raising the necessary funds for the governing authority; con- 
sequences resulting from the proceedings of the government and 
the re-distribution of wealth; reaction of the people against this 
upsetting of customs and of previous economics; aU these 
follow eadi other inevitably. The crisis of thiskindwhidi declared 
itself in the time of Philip the Fair was the first, and is one of 
the best known, in the history of France. 

The wars which caused this crisis w^ those of Philip III 
with Aragon and those of Philip IV with England and Flanders. 
The war with Aragon had been disastrous. Those with England 
and Flanders were difficult but incondurive. There is no need to 
mention their causes, which are well known. Gui de Dampierre, 
Count of Flanders, and Edward I of England were both great 
vassals of France, one for Flanders, the other for Aquitaine, 
and as such they were equally exposed to the interferences 
of the law officers of the French crown. And there were also 
many other reasons why they should unite, as they did in 
1296-1297, to try to re-open questions vhich had been settled 
at Bouvines. It is enough to recall the dbief vicissitudes of the 
struggle. There were frnmidable forces on both sides; on the 
one side England and the thickly populated and very rich 
country of Flanders, aided also by most of the princes of the 
Low Countries (Brabant, Holland, and Gudlderland) ; on the 
other, France and her allies, who were enemies of her opponents 
(Cambrai, Hainault, Luxemburg, Scotland, and Norway). They 
were so formidable that both rides hesitated to engage seriously; 
and there was difficulty m assembling and mobiliring the forces, 
much mote numerous than in the past, which were considered 
necessary. Heace irmumerable summons and warlike prepara- 
tions, both by sea and by land, followed by little or no result, 
bat terribly costly, even without allowing for subsidies to alHes- 
There was no pitched battle between the French and the 
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£0^^, and the treaty of 1303 m«:ely le-estabHshed the 
respective positions of Hdward and Philip on the same footing 
as ten 3^ears earlier. In Flanders the French started with some 
successes and established the royal authority in the great towns 
of the coimtry ; then there was an insurrection in Bruges, siTnilar 
to the Sicilian Vespers, which gave the rignal for revolt; and 
the French knights were defeated at Courtrai (1303). The 
campaign of 1304 was marked by two suc:c%sses, the naval 
victory at ^etiksee in 2Iealand, and the advantage gained at 
Mons-en-Pevde, which enabled the Fimich to conclude a 
satis&ctory treaty with the <»unt the following year, to the 
detriment of the large Flemidi towns and on payment of a war 
indemnity (treaty of Athis-sur-Orge, 1305). But the conventions 
of 1305 were only ratihed by the towns in 1309 after many 
difficulties. They were modified later, bec:ause they had not been 
carried out (it was at this time that part of the Walloon pro- 
vinces of the County, above all Douai and Lille, were “trans- 
pKuted” to the King). As the ^ecution of the treaty was still 
delayed, mffitary demonstrations on the frontier of Artois again 
appeared necessary. There was thus oa osi de FlanAre in 
1313, another in 1314. After the death of Philip the Fair, 
there was yet another in 13x5, whicdi, like the previous ones, 
fell back somewhat ignominiously without dcffiig anything. It 
merely marked time and money flowed in streams. Philip V 
tried to end the affair by making concessions, but the bad 
ffiith of the Flemish was such that he tcx> was obliged to 
prepare an expedition, which only ended in further negotia- 
tions without any fighting. Under Charles IV the events of 
the early da3rs of Phflip the Fair seemed to be recurring, as if 
nothing had happened. Charles of Valois, who had taken 
Gascxmy from the English in 1295, took it from them again in 
1324; Ihe fcdlowing 3rear the King cxiUed an ost at Saint-Omer 
against the Ftemirii; but Gascony was soon given back and the 
ost of Saint-Omer did nothing. 

Such were, broadly sp^ddng, the inglorious events which, 
combined with the normal increase in other expenses of all 
kinds, were enough to create in France (and in England too) 
such grave finawrial difficulties that the previous equilibrium 
of these cxnmtries was profoundly disturbed. 
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So as to keep pace with the expenses of the preparations for 
war, continned for so long from year to year, the rojml govern- 
ment of Fiance, to speak only of that, was obliged to increase 
fa-ratinTi^ to contract loans, etc. These operations are always 
on a large scale, and more so at a jieriod when all 
experiments in such matters still had to be made. 

And first as to taxes. Every one — clergy, nobles, and 
“common” people — was overtaxed. 

The French dergy had for some time paid taxes on their 
revenues, or “tithes,” granted to the kmgs by the Popes to 
meet the expenses of the crusades, or of expeditimis simil ar to 
(xusades. The kings had thus formed a halat of depending on the 
ecdesiastical tax to defray their war-espenditme. Having used 
the derical subsidy in the war with Aragon in 1284, the royal 
government 'kindred to employ it again in thdr war with Eijgland 
ten years later. Then Boniface Vin, prompted by complaints, 
issued in an irate mood (February 25, 1296) his Decretal Clericis 
which in general terms forbade all secularrulers, under pain 
of excommmiication, to demand or receive exceptional subsidies 
from the dergy, and forbade the dergy to pay such without 
the permission of the Holy See. This decretal, which opened 
hostilities between Philip and Boniface, gave rise in France to 
a campaign of pamphlets in which the piindple of the royal 
levy on die property of the dergy "for the defence of the 
kingdom" "in case of necessity," of which the King was to 
jud^, was vigoroudy nphdd. "What! the priests had grown 
felt on the libanlity of princes and they refose their hdp in 
case of need!” The Pope 3delded this time quickly enough 
and the French Church obe^ently voted two double tithes in 
1297, a Inennial tithe in 1299, a tithe in 1303, while she paid in 
1304 a doable tithe, or a fifth, asked for, if not literally ordered, 
by Ihe King. 

Nor were the nobles exempt. The holders of noble fiefs were 
in piindple exempt, because they were bound to give personal 
ndHtary service. But those who were prevented from giving it, 
or who wished to absent themselves, were allowed or obliged to 
compound by giving financial assistance. Thus in 1302 those 
in possesdon of at least forty livres revenue, who had 
not attended the ost, were obliged to contribute at least a 
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fiftieth per cent, of thdr property. In May 1303 those in 
possession of fifty Kvres revenue were taxed to the half of 
thdr income, or a quarter if they were burdened vdth debts 
or children. In October of the same year they were compdled 
to help tie King by providing him with one mounted and 
equipped man-at-arms for every five hundred liwes of revenue. 
In 1304 a new tax of a fifth was levied on the revenue of the 
nobles. 

Those not of noble birth were taxed as severely. In 1295 
there was a levy of a himdredth part on capital or prqp^ty of 
ten livres or over, of a two-hundredth part on property of five 
to ten livres, and a tax equal to the price of a day^s work 
on the very poor. In 1296 a fiftieth was levied on the same 
conditions. In 1297 a twenty-fifth was demanded from those 
who possessed more than a thousand livres, a fiftieth from 
those who had less. In 1300 a fiftieth. In 1302 a fiftieth from 
those vriio had at least two hundred livres of personal property, 
instead of the military service whidi they owed. In 1303 taxes 
were imposed of a fifth on revenues above a hundred livres in 
land, of a twentieth on personal property above five hundred 
livres', on another occasion, a tenth on revenues between twenty 
and a hundred a fiftieth on personal property between fifty 

and five hundred livres. In 1304 a hundred n(m-noble fimiilies 
were bound to supply ax fully equipped sergeants, two of 
them to be cross-bowmen; the communities vduch did not wish 
to equip sergeants had to give a sum proportionate to the 
number of men whom they were bound to supply. 

Moreover these repeated and very heavy levies on income and 
capital were far from being all that the tax-pa3?ers had to pay 
during the period of years between 3C294 and 1304, which we 
have here tak«i as an example. In 1291 the ro3ral government 
established a tax of two deniers in the livre on all transactions 
whidi took place within a pmod of six years, paid half by the 
vendor, half by the buyer, whidi affected all classes of the 
community. In 1295 it ordered a mdUdte, i.e. a proportionate 
tax on all essential commodities (wine, wheat, ^t), whether 
owned or sold; there was a second mdliSte in 1296, vhich Yms 
also levied on cattle. After 1297 and after 1304 the Church 
paid annates, or the first year's income fircon a vacant living. 
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in addition to tithes. There were also “loans and gifts,” more 
or less forced loans, more or less vdlimtary gifts, whidi the King’s 
l^;al officers went about soliciting or negotiating everywhere, 
espeoally in 1296 and in 1302. 

It is hard to form an idea of the immense unrest caused by 
such measures, which were mostly new and, as r^;ards their 
ffiequent recurrence, unheard of. Even in our day the establi^- 
m^t of the income-tax has caused great difficulties in France, 
and a levy on capital has not yet been resorted to. It must 
be remembered that in preparing the lists for assessment the 
oath of the contributor was not alwa]^ accepted as suffici^t; 
the collectors were sometimes asked to verify statements. And 
there were accessory difficulties in the Middle Ages; thus the 
great lords, no longer powerful enough to prevent the King from 
collecting these naticoial war-taxes from their vassals as well as 
from his own, were still strong enough to grant their consent 
to this measure as a coacesaon to be paid for by the assigniTiftTit 
of a certain perc^tage of the receipts to them^ves personally. 
Thus the great feudal lords, such as the Count of Flanders, the 
Duke of Burgundy, the Duke of Brittany, etc. only allowed the 
levy on their lands of the first fiftieth in 1296 on condition that 
they ^ould keep half the receipts for themselves; the other 
barons kept a third or a quarter. 

Further, in addition to the greater frequency of calls to arms, 
so burdensome because of the expense of self-equipment, gnH to 
the enormous increase in taxation of all kinds, ^ere occurred 
monetary crises of extraordinary violence. The debasement of 
the royal cdnage, which was also a kind of tax to the advantage 
of the Crown, became constantly aggravated between 1295 ariH 
'X306, with the result that the standard of ccnns was depre- 
dated, incomes shrank, the normal agreanent of the l^al anH 
commercial proportion between gold and silver was dislocated, 
change was scarce, prices were inflated, and exchange transac- 
tions caused by the competition of coins of various standards 
were multiplied. Owing to the continued remonstrances of 
tte prdates and barons ^dio made a “return to the good coiaage 
of the time of St Louis” an essential condition in thdr grant of 
^dbeidies, the government of Philip the Fair in June 1306 
p^idaimed its determination of returning to the dd standard. 
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But the tranation was very difScolt as it was inevitably 
accompamed by the deprediatioii of a large part of the money 
then in circalation. Idinute calculations of v^ue were requisite. 
A number of proviaons and regulations on the mode of paying 
farm-rents, leases, debts, and arrears, followed each other 
without snp{d3ping a solution for all the problems raised by the 
counter-refcam and without putting an end to the list of litigious 
cases. Moreover the experience thus gained of the inconveniences 
both of debased cranage and of a sodden return to the system 
of good comage did not prevent the ro3^ financiers from 
resorting to fresh debasements, the profit from which was 
immediate and very considerable, alternating with fre^ returns 
to the "coinage of St Louis.” The chronicler Geofroi of Paris 
states that in 1313 many pec^e were ruined and “left the 
country,” and that the variations of exchange interfered with 
every kind of liberality as well as with business. Geofroi’s 
feelings were shared by many others, and ro3^ commisaaners 
were sent to explain in the towns, dbfiteaux, etc., what were 
the causes which had "moved the King to act as he had done.” 
These commissaries were charged to persuade tiie people by 
clever q>eedies to conform to the regulations, or if necessary 
force them to do so. 

It may be supposed that, althougpbi most people lost the 
great variety of cranage and the constant fluctuations in 
exichange, others must have g^iined, especially the professional 
financiers. But even the money-dealers were treated with 
extreme severity by the government of Philip the Fair. Jews 
were, like Cbiistians, subject to taxation, and in 1297 they 
paid in addition a fourteenth as a war-subsidy. On one and the 
same day in 1306 all the Jews in the kingdom were arrested and 
their property and accoimt-books sdzed from one end of 
France to the other; they were expdled in a body and there 
was a rigorous recovery of thdr debts to the advantage of the 
King . The merdiants and "Qiangers” of Lombardy and 
Tuscany, who were called “Lombards” in the 13th and 14th 
centuries, were mostly established in powerful companies which 
at that time exploited Fiance and the other Western kingdoms 
in the same manner as the Western capitalists of the 19th 
ceotury exploited the new or backward countries of the E^t 
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and the Far East They were bank^, tax-collectors, money- 
changers, etc. It was to them that the King applied when he 
required an immediate advance. One of them, &e Floientine 
who was called "Monseigneur Moudie” (Mnsdato Gnidi), was 
the principal finandal agent of the ro5ral government dtuing 
the first part of Philip the Fair’s reign; the great levies of 1295 
and 1296 were collected by means of hK "purveyors” or 
employees. But after the death of "Monseigneur Mouche,” his 
property was sequestrated by the King, as had previoudy beon 
that of the great Florentine banker of Provins, Renier Accotre, 
the King’s pantier, receiver of the royal estates in Champagne, 
and as was later that of Mache de Maches, money-changer to 
Charles IV. In 1311 all the Lombards settled in the kingdom 
suSered a kite similar to that of the Jews in 1306 — arrest, con- 
fiscation, and wholesale expulsion. Finally the pre-eminently 
Christian bank which bdonged to the Templars was attached in 
sjnte of its rdigious and international character. It is well 
known that kmg^, princes, and even private individuals, had in 
the previous century come to regard the monasteries of this 
Order as {daces to whidi they could with perfect safety consign 
money in current account. The Templars also undertook money 
transfers by means of deeds between their houses in diSerent 
cormtries. Their house, or Temple, in Paris served as Crown 
Treasury throughout nearly the whde of the 13th century. 
Philip the Fair himself made use of this establishment until 
1295, and again in 1303 after a lapse of eight years. It is not yet 
exactly dear why, nm: at what date, there arose in the court of 
France the design of ruining the Order of the Temple, but the 
iaxyt remains that all the Templars in the kingdom were sunul- 
taneoudy arrested in October 1307 on a prepostm-ous charge of 
heresy, which, pressed with stubborn animosity by its promoters, 
ended five years later, at the Oecumenical Council of Vienne, 
owing to tire weakness of Pope Qement V, in the suppression 
of the Order. It is impossible now to prove that the fiyianrial 
activity and wealth of the Order were the causes of its mis- 
fortunes; but it is hard to bdieve that condderatioos of this 
kind had nothing to do with it. In any case, Jews, Lombards 
aad.Templars were alike treated very hardily, and the merd- 
le^n^ of Philip’s government in this respect has contributed 
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not a little to the dark view tak^ of that goveroment by 
posterity. 

It is moreover certain that the new generation which was at 
the head of a&irs under the last Capetians of the direct line 
difier^ greatly from those who had surrounded Lords IX. They 
were characterised by an impudent and cunmug audacity, to 
which nothing was sacred; by the use they made both of abomin- 
able calumnies and extreme violence against those they wished to 
ruin; by a sort of gloomy imagmation, and a bitterness of hatred 
beyond belief. Any one '«ho now studies the numerous " affair s ” 
of that time — the campaign against Bouikice when alive, the 
more atrocious campaign against his memory, the campaig n 
against the Temjdars (which reminds us of the proceedings of 
the State Inquisition in Spain), the hitherto tmheaxd-of court 
scandals, such as that of the three daughters-in-law of Philip 
the Fair — ^feels as though he were living in a nightmare. Con- 
temporary nerves were tried, not only by the new and ever- 
increasing difficulties of life, but by repeated and unexpected 
events, wherdn people saw ever3Hiing which had hitherto been 
generally respected publicly loaded with abuse. Such circum- 
stances were very hkdy to lead to a revolutionary situation. 
Under the influence of all these causes there were actually 
movements whose nature it is interesting to examine; all the 
more because, as has been recognised in our day, "it is rather in 
the X4th century than in the 13th that the. true difletentiation 
of French and English institutions b^;an to be worked out^.” 
Until then, “the Ejigli^ and Fraidi administrative and con- 
stitutional devdopment were very dosdy akin.” It was imder 
the influence of circumstances somewhat similar to those whidi 
we have just described in France, that in England "the aristo- 
cratic control permanently restricted the scope of the Englidi 
monarchy, without depriving it of its naticmal andrepresentative 
character.*' What in this respect happened in France? 

The levies in the time of Philip the Fair caused some protests, 
such as those of the Qstercian Orderin 1296, those of the Flemidi 
and the insurgents of Montpellier and Langres^in the same year 
ag^iinst the first fiftieth. In the winter of 1306-1307, after the 

^ T. F. Toat, Chapters in fhe adnwnisbratroe history of mediaeoei England, i. 8. 
Manchestear, 1920. 
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re-establishment of good money, there were riots in Pans and 
CMIons when the season for paying rents arrived. But nothing 
serious happened befcnre the end of the reign. Monarchico-feudal 
society was too firmly established for disorderly movements 
from beneath to create a serious danger of anarchy. The weak- 
ness of Churchmen was poorly disguised by their emphatic 
eloquence. And we must not forget that the fiscal agents of the 
Crown acted with comparative caution: the sums received from 
the vassals of the barons were shared, as we have seen, with the 
barons; friendly arrangements were generally arrived at with 
the magistrates of large towns; there was certainly no insistraice 
on the payment of contributions which were too haM to recover; 
finally, the King’s officers were well accustomed to deal with 
local aggATn'hlifts. Danger to the monardbiy could come from those 
; ;igsATnbKfts only if they combined to demand guarantees and to 
impose positive conditions before granting the subsidies whidi 
for long had nominally been asked for, but actually exacted. 

The government of Philip the Fair apparently toyed with this 
danger by multiplying not only lo<^, but also general and 
formal, assemblies. AU the ordinances by which it enforced the 
levy of new taxation were preceded by the formal declaration 
that they had been prepared with the help of the prelates and 
barons. On the other hand, it took pains several times to 
strengthen its policy by the solemn approbation of public 
opinion, expressed by authorised representatives of the Orders 
of the whole kingdom assembled in its presence. This had already 
been done under Philip III to obtain the consent of the prelates 
and barons of the kingdom to the crusade of Aragon. In 1302 
on the occasion of the quarrel with BonifiLce the Kiisg published 
his intention of confening on grave questions which toudbied the 
safety and welfaie of the kingdom with the prelates, barons, *‘et 
aliis nostiis ejusdem regni fiddibus et subjectis ” ; and a largely 
attended ass^nbly was actually held on April 10 in the nave of 
Notre-Damede Paris. Ini3o8 he againfdlttheneed of associating 
the nation with himsdf in an unheard-of proceeding — ^the trial 
of the Templars — ^for he wiAed to use the vox popidi to over 
c(mie the doubts of Qement Y on this pcdnt (Assembly of Tours). 
And in the peamble of the fiscal otdmance of Chiteau-Tbierry 
(October 1303) the King expresriy excuses himself for having 
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hdd "deliberatioii and counsel” \?ith only a few prelates and 
barons "because we could not in this matter summon all our 
prdates and barons of the kingdom as soon as necessity re- 
quired.” Obvioudy the idea was beginning to dawn that 
assemblies called to decide on the question of subsidies should 
not consist soMy of people whom the King had not only at hand 
but in his hand. And why should they not have had as much 
latitude as those which in 1295, 1302 and 1308 w^e summoned 
to e^r^ popular approval for the royal policy? Possibly 
Enguerrand de Maiigni, the great financier of the second half of 
the ragn, was thus led in August 1314 to summon to the Palais 
de la Qt 4 in Paris an assembly of this kind to submit the 
question of financial support, whicih had to be forthcoming in 
circumstances more critical than ever before. Unfortunately we 
have little information about this assembly, which was appax^tly 
only asked to approve without debate, as had been done in 
X302 and 1308. But it was natural that plenary assemblies 
summoned either to approve an important political step, or to 
assist the Crown in the matter of subadies, should not alwa3^ 
content themselves with meek acquiescence. 

In 1314 general assemblies were still silent and dcxhe. Public 
discontent and uneasiness showed themselves otherwise. 

The levies on the capital, the incx>me-taxes and the maUdtes 
ordered in 1313 and 1314 for the prosecution of the endless 
struggle with the Flemish put the finishing touches to the anger 
which had been acaimulating for a long time. In Novem^r 
and December 1314 leagues to resist fre^ exactions were formed 
in several provinces and these leagues became federated. We ate 
in possesdon of the constitution of the League of Burgundy 
(nobles, detgy and“cxHnmcHis”), and that of the League of Forez; 
and of the "alliances” of these two leagues with each other and 
with tihose of Champagne, Vermandois, Beauvaisb, Pontieu, 
and the territory of Corbie and Artois. The constitution of the 
League of Burgundy establidied it on a permanent footing so as 
to oppose the "unreasonable things” which theKingnught do, or 
had aiieady done; there were to be general meetings every year 
at Lfijon on the Monday after Low Sunday, and, if necessary, 
cinring the intervals between the sessions at the summons of 
elected “governors”; etc. The deeds of ccmfederation diow that 
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arrangements of a sunilax kind were adopted in each of the con- 
federated districts. In the lands only whidi directly depended 
on the Crown, except Vermandois, there were none of these 
new organisations. It is moreov^ certain that everjrwhere the 
initiative and the guidance of the movement was undertaken by 
the petty nobiKty: the great feudal lords held aloof and were 
looked on with suspicion; the Duke of Burgundjr’s name does 
not appear in the Burgundian League; the Leagues of Artois 
and Anjou eventually opposed the Countess of Artois and the 
Count of Anjou with even greater zeal than they did the royal 
govenunent. 

As for the programme of the malcontents, it unanimously 
demanded that duties should no longer be levied and that there 
diould be reforms. But they did not elaborate a petition of 
common grievances on the second point, even in the federated 
districts. During the winter of 1314-1315 assemblies of all kinds 
were hdd throughout the whole Idngdom laboriously to draw 
up a list of abuses to be corrected. Their representatives 
then presented these lists successivdy and in great disorder to 
the court about IM^ch X315, without co-ordination or agree- 
m^t. As usual, the Chancellor's office hastened to issue under 
the royal seal "Charters” in which the substance, and some- 
times the actual text, of their grievances were incorporated, 
with certain corrections and reservations, in the form of con- 
cessions and privil^es granted by the King. £a<h province thus 
obtained its "Charter,” or even sevraal (when certain articles 
were omitted in the ffist hasty draft) ; Qbarters to the Normans, 
the Languedociens, the Burgundians, the pec^xie of Champagne, 
the people of Beni, the people of the Basses Marches (Pratou, 
Touraine, Anjou, Maine, Saintonge and Angoumais), etc. What 
opinion should be held of these documents, of which there are 
a considerable number? Failing a Great Charter of the kingdom, 
it would have been a great achievemeat if the movement of 13x4 
had really bestowed on each French province a charter of 
liberty, intelligently drawn up and provided with guarantees. 

Unfortnnatd.y the Charters of X3X5 give a very unffivourable 
impression of the public spirit, and even of theintdHgence of the 
men who drafted them. Every question has been approached 
without method and without breadth, from unimportant 
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aspects, in the interest of a caste and never in the general 
interest. As r^;ards administrative and judicial matters they 
lay special stress on complaints about the King's officers having 
ii^tinged superannuated rights, which were no longer justifiable 
in any respect. In matters regarding taxation they protest 
against a large number of petty abuses, without elevating the 
tone of the discussion or fixing the conditions under which the 
King should henceforth be allowed to require pecuniary sacrifices 
from the nation. They do not even know how to demand 
guarantees for the miserable reforms they claim; the chief 
remedy for all ills seems to them to be the regularising of an 
institution establi^ed by St Lords, that of the drcrdts of ett- 
qultmrs-r^orinatmrs for the inq)ection and punishment of local 
officials of the Crown; several charters agree in asking that 
these should be carried out every third yeax. And as they were 
not able to evolve means of sdf-protection, thdr only resource 
was thus to appeal from the representatives of theroyal authority 
to their hierarchical superiors. The only provincial charter of 
1314 which contains some slight indication of a desire to 
obtain recognition of principles and guarantees, as well as 
somewhat precise regulations on the details of procedure, is the 
Charter of the Normans; this was also the only one which 
eventually survived in the honourable position of a local Great 
Charter. In fact the royal government got off very cheaply on 
this occasion after a crisis which ndght have been fatal. The 
malcontents were paid in words and were satisfied with the 
concessions, masked with restrictions and reservations, which 
were lavished on them ; they had not even the excuse of believing 
these promises to be sincere, as the royal Chancellor had 
previously granted annilar charters, always vdthout effect. 
Consequently the most distinct impresdon to be derived from 
the study of events in 1314-1315 is that of the strength of the 
monarchy and the extreme weakness, both material and in- 
teUectnal, of the forces opposed to it at theb^linning of the 14th 
century. Moreover these leagues and alliances of 1314, apparently 
so alarming, quickly disappeared, almost without a struggle 
(except in Artms) and without leaving a trace. 

Dming the reigns of Philip V and Charles IV the assemblies 
held coram rege to deliberate on internal and external policy, 

8 — * 
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on subsidies and ccdnage, and also on the “reformation of 
the kn^om” (assembly of March 30, 1321), were frequent. 
But they have not yet been propoiy studied. It can oidy be 
said that at this time general assemblies of representatives of the 
whole kingdom, which were brought into hisbion, if not started, 
by the govenunent of Philip the Fair, were almost abandoned. A 
marked tendenqr towards sub-division ^owed itself; each order 
began to be consulted byitself, and the orders of each ofthe great 
provincesof thekingdam (Languedofl, Languedoc) by themsdves. 
Apparently it was not thought desirable that the representatives 
of the nobles and those of the towns, who had combined in the 
spontaneous “leagues” of 1314-1315 and in the “alliances" of 
those leagues, should have further occasions of meeting and of 
acting in concert. Moreover, if it then seemed preferable to 
summonthe orders of each great province singly on thdr own 
territory, it may indeed have been to avoid eventual 
but there is no doubt that it was chiefly to reduce the expenses of 
the deputies. For it must not be forgotten that to hold a seat 
or elect a representative was not yet considered as a right to be 
cheri^ed, but rathor as a tiresome duty; firstly because the 
journeys to the meeting-places were irksome, and secondly 
because every one knew by past experience that if the TTing 
suimnoned his subjects, it was to demand what they were by no 
means anxious to grant, and they had not yet realised that they 
could refuse or even parley in his presence. Under Philip V the 
unwilliogness of those summoned to appear at the pls^^-A of 
meeting was evident. It became absolutely necessary to repeat 
regional summons, and actually somethnes, as in November 
1318, to subdivide the regions, and even in thfr way it was not 
always possible to avert parliamentary strikes on the jart of the 
order of nobles, always the most indined to absent themselves. It 
is hardly necessary to dwdl on the profound difference between 
contemporary France and England which suri a state of miT id 
reveals. However, certain precedents were established, whidi 
drcumstances might develop. 
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§ vn. THE HUNDRED YEARS* WAR. GREATNESS AND 
DECAY OF THE HOUSE OF BURGUNDY 

After the time of St Louis the growth and espanaon of France 
were almost suspended for about a century and a balf This 
crisis is known as the “Himdred Years’ War,” because its m(^ 
critical period (from 1337 onwards) actually lasted one hundred 
years. We shall here condder its general effect, and as we are 
now dealing with comparatively simple and ffinrQiar facts, which 
are mcHreover in part common to the histories of England and 
France, this sketch will be more than ever reduced to absolute 
essentials, and almost to an outline. 

The permanent peace which Lords IX wished to establidr 
between England and France was a vain dream, so long as the 
Eing of England remained the vassal of the French King for his 
continental possessions. So false a situation could not continue 
indefinitdy. Either the work of Philip Augustus would be 
crowned- by the total expulsion from France of the successors of 
'^^Uiam tile Conqueror and the Plantagenets, or else tiie latter 
would take advantage of dynastic accidents and of a luclsy turn 
of fortune to displace the Capetians (as had appeared possible 
at some periods, and probable in the 12th cmitury), and sdze 
the crown of France. Under Philip the Fair and his sons 
there were only inconclusive skirmishes, and the least that can 
be said is that the second h3?pothesis now appeared very im- 
probable. 

But a swi gnlar succession of dynastic acddents culminated 
in 1328, One of the conditions of the reconciliation between 
Philip the Fair and Edward I had been the marriage of Philip’s 
daughter to the future Edward IL When this maniage was cde- 
brated Philip the Fair had a flourishing family of three sons; and 
it was impossible to foresee that fourteen 3rears after his death 
those three sons would all have died without male heirs, and that 
a question of the succession to thecrown of Francewoold arise, in 
which Edward III of England, the son of Edwardll and Isabella, 
yrould be in a position to put forward claims as the repre- 
sentative of his mother. This however is what happened in 1328 ; 
by the death of the fast of the three sons of Philip without a 
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direct male descendant, Philip, son of C 3 iarles of Valois, and 
nephew of Philip the Fair, ddest male of the male line, was 
crowned King of France without opposition (May 19, 1328) ^ 
But it was now possible to argue in ikvour of Edward III, the 
eldest male of the female line, that although in France women 
could not inherit the throne, they were none the less capable 
of transmitting to their sons the rights which they were not 
qualified to exercise personally. It is certain that without this 
extraordinaiy accident events would not have taken the course 
i^ch they subsequently did. There would have been wars 
between England and France; but there* would not have been 
a war in wdbich the crown of France was at stake, in other 
words, a war of conquest. Thus among all the princely marriages 
of the Middle Ages which have decided the course of history, 
that of Edward and Isabdla, which seemed so harmless when it 
was ananged, was perhaps the most :&tal. 

We need hardly mention the early years of the reign of Philip 
of Valois. He started well with a signal victory at Cassel against 
the Fl emi s h towns, which were still hostile. He took an interest 
in Italian pditics (in which, like his father, he had played a 
personalpart before his accession in agreement with the Capetians 
of Najde^; and in German politics, in concurrence with the Pope 
and the house of Luxemburg (King John of Bohemia, son 
of the Emperor Henry VII). He made very serious preparations 
for an expedition to the East whidi in 1336 seemed on the eve of 
upheaval. Thedisturbancesoftheearlyyearsofthei4thcentury, 
which might still almost be r^arded as signs c*f growth, were 
allayed; the King of France seemed more tbap ever to be the 
foremost personage of his time, his kingdom the strongest, and 
his court at Vinceimes the most magnificent in the West. This 
was the moment when the great war broke out. 

Edward Ill’s challenge to Philip, “the self-styled KiTig of 
France,” was in October 1337. The immediate causes of this 
insulting step were recent incidents lowing the profound 
hcstihty between the two countries, which had occmrred in 
Gtdenne, Flanders, and Scotland. As in the time of Philip the 

* Tlie^ingacmt of Navsoievas now separated from the kingdom of E^aoce. 
be(»ii6elemalesiiooessiaa -was allowed there. It fhereifoie fdl in the direct line 
to the dani^tter of Laois X, who was mamed to Philip of Rvxeox. 
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Fair, the two opponents entered the lists each with a train of 
allies lecmited among the princes of the Empire, England with 
the hdp of the Flemi^ cornmnnities, France supported by the 
Scots. 

The first campaign in X339, in which Edward III took the 
offensive, was incondoave and recalled those of Philip the Fair 
and Louis X, both by the enormous amount of prq)aration and 
the n^iative result. Nor was that of 1340 any more (^finite, in 
^te of the naval victory of Slu3?s, carried off by the and 

Flemidi. But in 1341 there was a new theatre of war in Brittany, 
where the succession of Duke John III, who left no heir male, 
was diluted by two daimants; one of these, Charles of Bids, 
bdng seconded by the French-speaking Bretons and supported 
by France, and the other, Jean de Montfort, who had on 1^ side 
the Cdtic-speaking Bretons and England. 

For years the two sides faced each other in all the theatres 
of war and waited for an opportunity to engage seriously. The 
first invasion of France by an English army whidi was crowned 
with success was in 1346. The culminating pomt of the invasion, 
which started in Normandy, was the battle of Cr^cy (August 26), 
the greatest military disaster experienced by France since 
Courtrai. The capture of Calais by the Engfish on August 4, 1347, 
was the result of Ihe ensumg campaign. Then the opponents 
paused for a while, exhausted. It was during this time of rdative 
ralm that P hilip VT, vhose incapadty had caused so many mis- 
fortunes to his country, died (Augirst 1350). 

His successor was no better and he was very badly advised. 
Moreover his accession witnessed the rise in France of one of 
those princes of the royal family, of whom there were so many 
subsequently, alwa37S ready to come to an unders tand i ng with 
the enemies of theldngdom, tohdpthem, and to act traitorously 
for the furtherance of his personal amHtions. This part was 
played for the first time in the reign of Eing John by his cou^ 
rtiarlfts the Bad, grandson of Louis X,Ejng of Navarre inhis own 
right, anti also in possesaon of considerable territory in Nor- 
mandy. He was hinisftlf a more or less serious candidate for the 
French throne and was ready to act in concert with Edward III 
failiTig anything better. This was an additional trump in the 
Engli^li^d. 
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The war was not seriously resumed imtil 1355 when the Prince 
of Wales made a successful advance into Languedoc. In 1356 
the same prince formed a bold plan of starting at Bordeaux and 
marching across the laud of France to meet an Ehgli^ army 
which had landed in Normandy; on the way he fought the 
decisive battle of Podtiers (September 19), in which the French 
Kii^ was taken prisoner. This was the fir^ instance in the Mddle 
Ages of the capture of a king and was most significant in the dr- 
cmnstances under which it occurred. 

The equanimity of the French people, already diaken fifty 
years earlier after the battle of Courtrai by mudi smaller mis- 
fortunes, was diattered by the severe and repeated blows of 
Cr§(^ and Pcatiers. Defeated nations are inevitably subject to 
disturbances in which they become disintegrated, especially in 
capital cities. The governments which have led them to defeat 
then disappear, or are obliged to consent to more or less per- 
manent dianges. In the next paragraph we shall see what in 
this respect wae the consequences of the extreme suiEferings and 
humiliations in the France of King John's day. 

These sufferings were terrible, infinitely worse than any which 
had been known hitherto. Permanent war was waged not only 
by great armies but even more by ulnquitous bands of fordgn 
mercenaries (English, Welsh, Navarrese, Italians, Spaniards, 
Lorrainers, Germans), who, under the banner of one or other of 
the belligerMits, lived on wide-q)read pillage, extending to 
districts which had been at peace for centuries, and even to the 
outskirts of Paris. 

In 1359 there was the possibility of a peace whidh would have 
given the western half of France, induding Normandy, litfidne, 
Anjou,andTouraine,to the Kang of England in futt and sovereign 
right, as well as the suzerainty of Brittany. Kong John in his 
priscm accepted this peace, but the government of the Regent, 
i.e. that of his son the Dauphin, would not cor^nt to it. It 
seemed as though a final campaign would be enough to settle 
it all in Edward Ill’s possession, and it was undertaken. There 
was no decisive result. Every one was exhausted and peace was 
therefore arranged at the conference of BiAtigni in April 
1360. France was divided; the King of England was to have 
Guienne, Poitou, Saintonge, Angoumois, Rouergue, and a great 
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part of the present department of Pas-de-Cakis, in fidl and 
sovereign ligM, as wdl as an enormous ransom. But even at this 
price peace was not restored to what remained of Capetian 
France. It was still infested by licensed mercenaries, who 
roamed about in bands; and the of Navarre was threatening 

to take them into his pay so as to dispute with the TTing the 
inheritance of the last duke of the first house of Burgundy, vdio 
died on November 21, 1361. 

The Hundred Years’ War was like a dock whose pendulum 
twice made a double oscillation in opposite directions, forwards 
and backwards; going forward to ^e depth of misfortune for 
France, then by a sort of reaction back to a more kvourable 
podtion. The death of King John marked the dose of the first 
of the four oscillations; the second began at this moment, viz. at 
the accesdon of Charles V, and did not, so to speak, reach the 
end of its course imtil the b^inning of the 15th century. 

The tide seemed to have turned at the accesdon of the new 
king, who was greatly superior to his fether and ripened by 
the trials of his regency, first a very good profesdonal sddier 
of Breton origin, Du Guesdin, in the service of theFrench crown, 
dispdled the menace from Navarre by lucky operations in 
Normandy against the bands and garrisons of the Navarrese 
Triug (spring of 1364). But in the autunm of the same 3^ear 
this success was counterbalanced by the battle of Aurai, 
when Jean de Montfort, the Eng^idi candidate for the duchy of 
Brittany, with the hdp of Englidi troops annihilated the army 
of the French candidate, Chadesof Blois, whowas killed; on that 
day Du Guesdin was taken prisoner. The consequent peace, 
condudedin Aprili365at Gudande, left Brittany in the hands of 
the Anglophil dynasty, under the condition of homage to the 
Capetians; and CharlesVhad to pay a ransom for Du Guesdin. 
Subsequently Du Guesdin led the tmemplo3red soldiers, who had 
to be removed from France, to Castile, where there were two 
claimants, as recently in Brittany, one supported by France, the 
other by England. As Du Guesdin went to the hdp of the one, 
the other almost inunediatdy recdved assistance from the 
Prince of Wales, who was watching events from his court at 
Bordeaux. The French leader was again captured and his ransom 
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hart again to be paid. But the Francophil claimant, Enrique de 
Trastamare, was in the end successful, and the activities of the 
mercenaries were thus at least temporarily transferred beyond 
the Pjnenees. 

However the peace concluded at Calais on October 24, 1360, 
in accordance with the conditions agreed to at Br^tigni, had not 
been carried out in all respects. Ahactionof theGasccmnoMlity, 
amongst whom Jean d'Armagnac was the most conspicuous 
figure, did not wish the sovermgnty of their province to be 
transferred to a foreign crown. After protracted and crafty 
manoeuvres intended to gain time, this state of things led in 
lifoy 1369 to a resumption of the Franco-Ehgli^ war, which 
reopened all questions. Du Guesdin was now appointed con- 
n&able, or Command^-in-Gbief (October 1370}, and the Black 
Prince, v^o was ill, returned to England and died there. 

During the ten years which followed, the principal military 
vicissitudes were the conquest of Saintonge and Poitou by 
France; thecaptureofLaRochelle(x372) ; a livdy intervention in 
Brittany, vdiose dukewasobligedtotakerefugeinLondon(i373) ; 
the failure of a great English advance aftor the maTiTiftr of ^e 
Black Prince, which, in pursuance of new tactics, was allowed to 
proceed without being given any opportunity for a new victory, 
and which melted away without any result; the final downfall 
of CSrarles the Bad in Navarre and the seizure of his Norman 
possessions. Du Guesdin died during an expedition into Lan- 
guedoc in July 1380, on the occasion of another fruitless advance 
from Picardy into Brittany through the valley of the Loire, 
which was carried out by Buckingham. Then Charles V died 
in September of the same year, without having succeeded in 
persuading the successor of Edward III to conclude the treaty 
he desired so as not to bequeath the task of continuing the 
struggle to his young son. It is possible to deduce his view of the 
advance made in recovering the ground formerly lost by his 
father from the conditicms to which he would have cnn s en te d 
and which the English refused to sign: he would have allowed 
Edward Ill’s successors to retain Querty, P^rigcard, Rcmergue, 
Saintonge as feir as the Charente, and Angoumcds, but under his 
swserainfy, and he wi^ed to impose an indemnity for the rest of 
the terrrtory which had pre vioudy been conceded and which he 
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would now have r^^ained (Pontieu, Limousin, Pdltou, Aimis, 
etc.). 

The advance made can also be measured in another way. At 
the lowest ebb, France had ceased to interest hecsdf in Furopean 
politics. But Charles V made it an object of his activities. The 
Emperor Charles IV paid him a visit in Paris to confer on his son 
the Dauphin for life the office of im ptirifll viceroy of the kingdom 
of Arles, where the King of France had undertaken to continue 
the gradual progress of his ancestors. The forme: amMtions of 
the Capetians as r^rarded Italy vpere revived when Queen 
Jeinne of Naples, who had no hdhs, adopted the ddest brother 
of the King of France, Lords of Anjou (June 29, 1380). Knally 
and above all Charles V was induced to take steps to maintain 
the Hedy See in the same position towards France as it had hdd 
since the beginning of the 14th century. Urban V, who had 
rendered him great services, was nevertheless the first of the 
Avignon Popes to recogiiise the necessity of visiting Italy; he 
did so and returned in 1370. Gr^ory 3 Q, who ^rang from a 
family entirely devoted to the Valms, also went to Rome; but 
he died at Anagni in March 1378. The dection of his successor, 
hdd at Rome under pressure from the Romans, led to a sddsm; 
for the Sacred CQll^;e first dected an Italian, Urban VI, and 
then cm reflection and when free from coerdon, Robert of 
Geneva (Qement VII) . Charles V and Jeanne of Naples declared 
themsdves in ffivour of Qement VII, as did also the friendly 
princes of Spain, Scotland, and the provinces of the Meuse and 
Rhine; England and Flanders naturally supported Urban. This 
was the beginning of the Great SchismL 

After the death of Charles V and until the accession in 
England of the second Henry of the Lancastrian d3masty, the 
great war was almost suspended by ccmstantly renewed truces. 
During this time French activity again spent itsdf lavidily in 
Italian affairs, in German affairs, and above all in civil vrars. 

Lords of Anjou, the hdr diosen by Jeanne of Naples and 
crowned by Qement VII, was the founder of the second house 
of Anjou, whose claim on Southern Italy reverted to the royal 
house of France a century later and then furnished the excuse 
for beginning the celebrated expeditions of Qrarles VIH in the 
, * See bekrar, p. I44. 
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ItaEan peninsula. Louis died while struggling with the difficult 
ta^ of conquering the Neapolitan kingdom. (1384) I hut his son 
succeeded him and about 1389 a very fer-reacMng plan was 
devised in agreement between Qement VII, Qiarles VI, the 
young Ring of France, and his brother Louis, Duke of Tomraine 
(Louis d'Orleans), who was married to the daughter of Gin wmm 
Galeasso Visconti, lord of Milan, by which alliance he had become 
possessed of Asti. The King himself was to bring to Rome his 
Pope, Qement VII, who would then enfeofE Lords d’Orleans in 
perpetuity with the States of the Qiurch in Central Italy, under 
the name of the Kingdom of Adria. To have one French prince in 
the south of the peninsula, another in the centre (with asfHia- 
tions towards the north), such was the plan for the root and 
branch destruction of Urbanism. This plan was stiU in con- 
templation in 1393 and that year a singular incident seemed to 
ofEer an opportunity of beginning operations: the aristocratic 
party in the Republic of Genoa summoned the French to help 
them against the popular party, first appealing to Prince Louis, 
later to the King himsdf. For over eight years (1401-1409) 
Genoa was governed ip the name of the lihes of France by 
Marshal Boudcault, who even established the rights of G^noa 
over Savona, Monaco, the island of Elba, etc. on behalf of France, 
making warlike expeditions as fiir as Cyprus. The romantic 
southern adventures of a past day seemed about to be resumed. 

As regarded Germany it was another member of the Capetian 
family who played a .similar part to that of Prince Louis in 
Italy. La 1363, King John had conferred the duchy of Bturgondy, 
vacant by the death without heirs of the last duke of the former 
dynasty, on his favourite son, Philip the Bold. In 1369 Charles V 
arranged a marriage for this Philip, his brother, the results of 
which were of exceptional gravity; the bride was Margaret, 
daughter of the last Count of Flanders, and heiress to the coun- 
ties of Flanders, Burgundy, Artois, Nevers, Rethel, etc. A power 
stretching from the Low Coimtries almost to the Rhdne was thus 
establidied to the east of the French kingdom, as formidable as 
that of the Plantagenets had formerly been in the west. Duke 
Philip, whose States were thus sandwiched between France and 
the i&njore, and depended on both, soon fmmed a German 
policy. He arranged inaxiiages between his children and those of 
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Albert of Bavaria, who had inherited Hainanlt, Holland, and 
Zealand, and the mouths of the Meuse and the Bhine. The 
marriage of his nephew, Charles VI, to Isabel of Bavaria was 
arranged at the same time. In 1388 he involved Charles, who was 
still very young, in an e:q}edition against the Duke of Guelder- 
land, a former ally of Charles V, and forced the Duke thereby 
to change sides ; this was done to please the Duchess of Brabant, 
whose heir Philip the Bold wished to be. This expedition into' 
Gudderland, which failed, was one of the reasons which decided 
Charles VI to free himself that year from the control of his 
uncles, particalarly his unde of Burgundy. — ^A few years later, 
the Emperor Wencedas of Germany was deposed; he was a great 
friend of Lords of Orleans, who Imd over-reached hini for the 
sake of his Italian plans. Robert of Bavaria was dected king of 
the Romans in his place (1400) ; like all the Wittelsbachs, he was 
very well disposed towards Philip of Burgundy, who circum- 
vented him in his plans for the Emiare. — Lastly in 1395 Himgary, 
threatened by a Turkish invasion, asked that a crusade to hdp 
her should be organised in the West, and the Duke of Burgimdjr’s 
eldest son led to Buda an expedition containing the flower of 
the French nobility, alwa3^ ready to engage in duvalrous and 
distant adventures. This expedition was wiped out in the battle 
of Nicopolis (September 25, 1396). 

Finally as to the dvil wars. A distinction must be made 
between two Muds; those which ^rang from the sufferings of 
the people and those caused by rivalry between two princely 
frctions. 

Even the time of Charles V was not exempt from disorder 
caused, like those in King John’s time, by fiscal troubles and by 
ov^whdming misfortunes. Nor was England free from similar 
disturbances aft^ the death of Edward III, and it was actually 
the revolutionary movements in England under Richard II 
which at this time accounted for the prolonged pause in the 
struggle between the two nations. During the childhood of 
Charles VI, in 1382, there were riots in all the large towns. But 
local outbursts of popular angerwere at thattime easily qnendhed 
with blood. Even the great organised communes of Flanders, 
who had revolted against their count, were exuded by the 
knighthood of France, led by the King in person (at the instiga- 
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tion of Diike Philip, proq)ective heir of the Count of Plunders, 
his father-in-law), in the battle of Roosebecke (November 27, 
1382), when Courtrai was avenged. The repressive measures 
t^lrPTi everywhere after Roosebecke were atrocious. After this 
there were no more popular outbursts except when connected 
with the fluctuations of rivalry between factions, of which we 
have yet to speak. 

At the beginning of the 15th century King Charles VI was 
hopelessly insane, and in the deplorable lack of a supreme 
authority, two factions made their appearance: that of Orleans 
and that of Burgundy. They opposed each other everywhere and 
in everything; in the matter of the schism, in the affairs of Italy 
and Germany, and evm on the important subject of England. 
There was a question whether in order to put an end to the 
Schism France ^ould withdraw her support from the Avignon 
Popes, Qement VII and his successor; the theorists of the 
University of Paris proposed this course; Burgundy approved; 
Orleans remained faithful to Benedict. In the Empire and in 
Italy, Orleans, who was an ally of the house of Luxemburg and 
hos^e to the 'Wittdsbachs, and son-in-law of the Visconti, 
thwarted Burgundy, who had joined the party of the Wittels- 
badis against Luxemburg and that of Flcerence against the 
Visconti, on all points. In the important affair with England, 
the Duke of Burgundy was in favour of the continuance 
of truces and of peace, because of bis intoests in Flanders; 
Orleans supported the opposite view, e^daUy after the tragic 
death of Richard II, whom he claimed the right of avenging as 
the natural protector of Isabella of France, Richard’s widow, 
and his own niece and future daughter-in-law. 

Finally Orleans and Burgundy both put forward claims to 
govern in place of the King; popular S3?mpathy was with 
Burgundy, that of the great nobles with Orleans. However the 
Duke of Orleans was assassinated in Paris on November 23, 1407, 
by order of John the Fearless, son of PbiUp the Bold, second 
Duke of Burgundy. Such was the origin of the dvil war, which 
quiddy developed from redprocal invective to armed conflict. 
On the side of the new Duke of Orleans, who had married 
the daughter of Count Bernard d’Armagnac after the death of 
lobelia of France, were most of the great lords, Beni, Brittany, 
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Bourbon, Armagnac, Albret (the party was called “Armagnac” 
because of the contingents brought from Gascony by the two 
last-named nobles) ; on the other side were Burgundy, bis 
family, and his allies on the imperial frontiers. 

Here ended the second swing of the pendulum of &.te. The 
third, which was in the same direction as the first, but even 
more alarming, began by the massacres of the Armagnacs in 
Northern France in 1410; and both parties had the audacity to 
approach the King of Fngland to beg for his hdp in return for 
promises of the most disgraceful character. At that tinift there 
was in Paris (1412) a fresh attempt at the reformation of the 
government by the people, of which we shall sp ealr lata: and 
which had a similar fate to the preceding attempts. 

Henry V of Lancaster who succeeded his hither as TTitig of 
Fngland on March 20, 1413, resolved to taJte advantage of 
drcmmstances to revive the policy of Edward III. Conditions 
had never been so hivourable. 

The invasion was prepared militarily and diplomatically with 
the greatest care. In August 1415 there was a crudnng offensive; 
Harfleur was taken, thence the Englidi marched on Calais 
across country as Edward III had done in 1346. We know 
what happened at Agincourt on October 25; there was a ftedi 
daughter of the nobles and the Duke of Orleans was taken 
prisono:, like King John at Poitiers. 

In 1417 matters became even worse. The Er^ilidi army 
cx>nquereci Normandy systematically and captured Rouor after 
a humous siege. The army of the Duke of Burgundy took Paris 
from the Armagnacs, who had kept the imhappy King and his 
himily in cmiGnementsinc% the b^^uming of hostilities. For two 
years invasion and civil war raged simultaneoudy. 

In 1419 Jckhn the Fearless was assassLnated at Mcmtereau 
during a cmifoence with the Dauphin Charles. And this 
incident decided theBurgundian party, which, though constantly 
TnaintaiuiTig a somevhat suspect attitude, had hithoiio pre- 
served appearances, to cast in thdr lot with the invaders. Rather 
the En glish than the Armagnacs ! National feeling seemed to 
have vanidiecL 

Matters ended in the Treaty of Troyes (Maty 20-21, 1420), 
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by wbidi Charles VI, the mad king, renounced and bani^ed his 
own son Charles, declaring him iU^timate; adopted Henry of 
Knglatiri as his heir and gave him’ his daughter in marriage, 
meanwhile allowing him to keep Normandy and the rest of the 
conquered territory as appanages; and finally entrusted him 
with the government of the kingdom. And it was not necessary 
to impose this treaty on Paris, for Paris, Burgundian at heart, 
welcomed it. Elsewhere no doubt there was some resistance. 
But a final expedition by Hemy V in 1421-1422 drove back 
across the Loire those partisans of the Dauphin who were stiU 
in the fidd. To adiieve total conquest now seemed to be only a 
question of time. 

Ihe third swing of the pendulum had been singularly rapid 
and nevmr has France been reduced to such straits. 

The fourth on the contrary was very riow. The unexpected 
death of Henry V on August 31, 1422, may be r^;arded as its 
starting-point; Charles VI died three months later. 

At the end of 1422 the Dauphin, now Charles VII, was still 
recognised in the direct dependencies of the Crown to the south 
of the Ldre — Berri, Touraine, Ptatou, most of the Central 
Plateau, Languedoc, Lyonnais and Dauphin6; and also in the 
great fiefs of this region whose chiefe were prisoners in England 
— Orleans, Bourbon and Angouleme. He had also a govern- 
mental staff, which having been expelled from Paris by the 
Burgundians, had fdQowwi him, and some very good pro- 
fesrional soldiers as was the custom of the day. *016 position 
was therefore not desperate. Ifhehadbeenamanof mettle, the 
struggle against the Anglo-Burgundians, however unequal, 
might have been hnmediaMy resumed, with some hope of 
success. But he was degenerate, indolent and pleasure-loving, 
a prey to pararites and favourites of the lowest Hud, and sub- 
sequently to women as wdl; he was afraid of action arid let 
eveaything go. He himsdf was the greatest danger to any cause 
-^hu^ he defended. 

Consequently Henry V’s death did not at once arrest the 
progress of the Engli^ advance. Between 1422 and 1428 the 
Duke of Bedford, regent of the kingdoms of England and France 
in tire name of bis nephew Henry VI, also occupied Maine In 
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August 1424 at Vemeuil he carried off as signal a victory as 
Agincourt over the best opposing army. 

Under these deplorable circumstances the first ray of hope 
came from France herself; the sjmt of the race spoke. 

It was nattual that the Fnglish government, intelligent and 
exact, hut necessarily severe, should not be beloved by the 
provinces which it ruled. The immense majority were neither 
Burgundians nor Armagnacs. Any thing objectionable in the 
Treaty of Troyes could not fail in course of time to arouse 
national feding, even in the states of the Duke of Burgundy 
and in Normandy, which were always particularly well-treated 
by the invaders. And any one who was suSering was led to feel 
himself hostile at heart. The Anglo-Burgundian sway to the 
north of the Loire was therefore much less -stable than it 
seemed. Neverthdess a flash of lightning was necessary to 
illumine the situation and dear the atmosphere. 

Now occurred the magnificent ejasode of Joan of Arc, a 
peasant of the Meuse, simple, natural, anddoquent, who during 
her diort career expressed in deeds and words the inarticulate 
feelings of the people from whom she sprang. The army of 
France, to whom Charles VII consented to give her as a fetidi, 
farced the English army to raise the si^e of Orleans (May 8, 
1429}, and defeated it again at Fatay (Jime 18). Then followed 
the journey to Reims for the coronation (Julyi7). ButtheEing 
would no longer allow himsdf to be led by the heroine after the 
fiulure of an attack on Paris (September 8). Henceforward die 
was set aside. Then die dedded to take action with a few faithful 
followers only, and was captured in a trifling ddrmidi (May 23, 
1430). The royal government took no interest in her fate; the 
Chancellor Regnault de Chartres wrote to the people of Rdms 
that die had been taken because die had insisted on following 
her own dedres, and moreover that her place had already be^ 
taken by a diepherd of G 4 vaudan, who would do as wdl as die 
had done. She was burned at Rouen on May 30, 1431, after a 
trial the reports of which are an eternal monument to her 
strength of soul and her humanity. 

This episode being closed, matters resumed their previous 
course. There were private wars between the nobles in the non- 
invaded parts of France, raids and insunectians in the invaded 
Med.F. 9 
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parts, and almost total inactivity of Qiarles VII. The confidants 
of tTiis prince, who were often changed, always seem to have 
thought that it was impossible to ddiver the kingdom by armed 
force, and relied diiefly on their negotiations with the Bur- 
gundian party, with a view to dissociating the latter from the 
invaders. 

The n^otiations between the government of Charles VTI and 
that of the Duke of Burgundy, Philip the Good, ended at last 
in 1435 with the Treaty of Arras : Philip forgave the King for the 
murder of his father and denounced the Treaty of Troyes, which 
had resulted from it; in retinn, Charles VII ceded to the house 
of Burgundy, already so powerful, the county of Mtcon and the 
“towns of the Somme,” i.e. all the possessions of the Crown 
beyond the Somme; moreover, Philip the Good was exempted 
for life from the suzerainly of the King for all his French pos- 
sesaons. The En^^ish were invited to conclude a permanent 
peace at the same time, but refused. They were offered Normandy 
and Guierme in fief; on their side they dedared that, if the so- 
called King of France would abdicate, Hemy VI would go so far 
as to grant him in fief those parts of France which he actually 
hdd. This was the position in 1435. 

After the Treaty of Arras the Franco-English war was resumed 
under new conditions. Now England, abandoned by Burgundy, 
experienced some difficulties in her turn; the Duke of Bedford, 
who had carried on the work of Henry V, died and there was 
discord between the English princes; on April 13, 1436, the 
French triumphantly re-entered Paris, and a great avenging 
expedition, which was despatched from England in 1443, was a 
failtne. In 1444 the government of Hemy VI would have been 
content to retain Normandy and Guienne with full sovmdign 
rights. But the French govermnent saw that luck had turned 
and would only consent to truces which lasted until 1449. The 
exhaustion of both sides was terrible; but in France it was 
enormoudy aggravated by the incessant brigandage of mer- 
cenaries, for whom war, under whatever flag, had for nearly a 
himdred years been only an opportunity for pillage. 

The years which fdQowed Ihe truces of 1444 were well 
emplcyed in France, after the manner of Qiarles V, in the 
foimatton of r^^ular troops, inst^id of the f mmm tmdiscijflined 
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bands; they wctc very badly employed in England, where under 
a weak and peace-loving king who had inherited the mental 
feebleness of his grandfather. Charles VI, and who had married 
a dowerless French wife, daughter of Ren 4 of Anjou, the civil 
war of the Two Roses had broken out. ap^dant, nmtaiis mutamr- 
dis, to the conflict between the Armagnacs and the Burgundians. 
At the expiration of the truces, the whole of Normandy was 
reconquered by the French in a year; Guienne, whidi had been 
Ertgli^ for so long and whidi was the only part of the kingdom 
reaUy attached to its mast^ overseas, was reduced with mudi 
more trouble; but at last Bordeaux, the pre-eminently Enghdi 
continental town, fell on October 19, 1453. All England's 
continmital possessions had been lost, except Calais. 

The years from 1449 to 1453 were for England vbat the years 
from 1415 to 1420 had been for France. And to complete the 
parallel of the reversal of parts, before very long the English 
factions were in their turn soliciting fordgn alliances; the Red 
Rose, Obarles VII; the White Rose, Bmgundy. 

In 1453 the Hundred Years’ War may be regarded as ended. 
But France was not yet free to follow her destiny; Burgundy 
still remained. We shall see how this last obstade was over- 
come. 


Greatness and decay of tiie house of Burgundy in the 15th 
century. The Hundred Yeats’ War created conditions very un- 
fevourable to the evolution which was in progress toward^ the 
monarGihical acquisition of French fenitory by the disappearance 
or destruction of great fiefs. Thanks to these conditions, some 
did houses, such as Brittany, were enabled to survive. Others, 
which had not previously existed, came intobdng; these were 
founded by yonugm sons of the Capetian house. The chief 
dynasties of th^e princes with "appanages,” who eventually 
became as dangerous to the royal power as the old houses, wrae 
in the 15th century Bourbon (Bourbonnais, Auvergne, Forez, 
etc.), Anjou (Anjou and Maine), (Means ((Means, Bids, Valois 
etc.), and above all. Burgundy (Burgundy, Flanders, and 
Artms). 

Two of these dynasties had great possessicms outside France; 
the house of Anjou were in possesaon of Provence, of claims to 

9-^ 
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the Two Sicilies, and, after 1430-1435, of the duchies of Bar and 
Lanaine in the Empire; the house of Burgundy, to whose rapid 
growth we have already referred, had Franche-G 5 mt 6 and the 
Low Countries. Duke Philip the Good, son of John the Fearless, 
almost doubled the extent ofhispossessionsin the Low Countries, 
which he made the centre of his government, for, by various 
methods, he annexed the dudiies of Luxembm^, Brabant, and 
Limburg, the county of Namm:, Bainault, Holland, Zealand, 
and Frisia. By his alliance with England he advanced the 
frontiers of this new Lotharingia in France to the line of the 
Somme; and the confinnation of this encroachment was the 
price of his reconciliation with Charles VII. He was actually 
almost as powerful as the Eing. But there was not room for both. 
The house of Burgundy must mther absorb the whole of France 
or be ruined. 

The intermediate solution — an agreement between the very 
great lords under the auq>ices of the house of Burgundy to 
limit or annul the ro37al power and establish a sort of aristo- 
cratic rule — was definitdy exduded by the national tempma- 
ment, then as alwa3^ Subsequent to 1437 there were several 
coalitions among some of the nobles (the most celebrated of 
wbidi, in 1440, called La Praguerie, was coimived at by the 
Dauphin, who detested his father); but they were easily dis- 
persed by the royal policy. 

Philip the Good wished to be a king, but not originally to be 
King of France. Two-thirds of his states lay outside the French 
kingdom and by the Treaty of Arras- he was dispensed from 
doing hcnnage for the French one-third. He had enough territory 
to form a new kingdom under the nondnal suzmainty of the 
Emjmu; a kingdom of Low Germany, on which aU the sdgnacies 
on tihe left bank of the Rhine, induding Lorraine, would have 
depended. This plan failed. Charles Vll's government succeeded 
in thwarting it by supporting all those in the region referred to 
andinGermany whose interests would have been affected by it. 
Charles VTI pursued an anti-Burgundian policy in the iiri pprial 
court of the Habsburgs, in Gonnany and on the left hanlr 
of the Rhine; it was as a whde succe^ful and was the 
begbming of the cordial rdations between the Frencih Crown 
and the Swiss. Several times it seemed as though war were 
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about to break out between France and Burgundy on some 
excuse or another (and they were innumerable), especially in 
1444 and 1470. The Dauphin Louis, when he revolted against his 
&.ther, took refuge in Burgundy; on the other hand, Charles the 
Bold, Count of Charolais and son of Philip the Good, when he 
quarrdled with his father, opened n^otiations with France. 
However at this time matters were settled without an appeal to 
arms. The latent hostility did not break out until after the death 
of Charles (1461) and Philip (1467), between thdr «>ns, who, 
having respectivdy become king and duke, resumed their natural 
parts with all the intensity of their age and of their characters: 
The last important act of Duke Philip, enfeebled and under 
the sway of his favourites, the Cro^, who had been bribed by 
Louis XI, was to cons^t in 1463 to the King's redemption of 
the Somme towns, a possibility foreseen by the Treaty of Arras, 
but whidi would never have been reahsed if the house of 
Burgundy had retained the almost preponderant position 
towards France which she had hdd in 1435. The restitution of 
the Somme towns was a sign of what was about to happen. 
However any devdopment seemed stiU possible. 

Everything depended mainly on the personal courage of the 
heads of both houses and on the matrimonial alliances windi 
chance or diplomacy might bring about. If, instead of bdng very 
sagacious, Louis XI had resembled his ancestor Charles VI or hib 
cousin Henry VI; if, instead of being moody, rash, impulsive, 
quarrdsome, and crazy with pride, the successor of Philip the 
Good had been a pohtician; if Lords XI had not Imd a son (he 
had only one, a very sickly one) ; if Charles the Bold had had a 
son; if he had married, as was suggested, Aime, the daughter of 
T- miis XI, who became Anne de Beaujeu; if his only daughter and 
Tirir«>ss, Marie of Burgundy, who was betrothed to, or courted 
by. SO many princes, had married any one but Maxmdlian of 
Austria, the history of the territorial development of France 
would have been difierent. Evenif, atthebegmningofhisreign, 
afterthenewP^f^iiim^of i465,calledtheWarofPublic Welfare, 
between the KiTig and most of his great vassals, and after the 
battle of Montlh6ry, Paris had abandoned Louis XI and the 
latter had fled to the Swiss or to the Duke of Mikin, as he so 
often confessed to the historian Philippe de Conunines that he 
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had been on the verge of doing, what m^ht not have happened? 
What actually did happen was as follows. 

During the early years of his reign Louis XI suSered some 
crudl humiliations; after Montlh6iy he was obliged to make 
concessions to the great lords leagued against him, and these 
concesrions were not only humiliating, but dangerous, for it was 
on this occasion that he was obliged to give back to Quarles the 
Bold (who had not yet succeeded his &ther) the Somme towns, 
which had been ransomed in 1463, and to add to them another 
part of Picardy. In 1468 the position was very critical and the 
King into the hands of Qiarles the Bold at P6roime; he only 
obtained his freedom on degrading conditions. At the same 
time, the “great Western Duke” revived the designs of Philip 
the Good on the Empdre, with a view to the establishment of a 
new kingdom in Lotharingia; in various ways Li^e, Guelder- 
land, Ui^>er Alsace, and the middle part of the Rhine fdl into 
his hands; he thus succeeded in linking the two halves of 
his States — the Low Countries and Burgundy. In addition, the 
Ihike of Lorraine was forced to grant him right of passage for his 
troops across Lorraine (1473). But the crown which would have 
consolidated all this into a kmgdom was denied to him, as to his 
father, by the jealous and uneasy Emperor. 

The war between Lords XI and Charles the Bold did not 
actually break out until 1470, and it was not a duel without 
seconds. The Duke had innumerable enemies in the east — (the 
Swiss, Lorraine, the large towns on the Rhine from Basle to 
Cologne, etc.). He had to defend at aU points a dominion which, 
bdng new, was not particularly secure. As the brother-in-law 
of Edward IV of England he could indeed hope for English 
support; and in 1474 Edward TV actually contemplated re- 
conquering “his kingdom of France " in agreement with Charles , 
We now know, but contemp>oraries natur^y did not know, that 
the Hundred Years’ War was over. Yet the day of great expedi- 
tions was p>ast. There were still skirmi^es, and negotiations, and 
threads crossing each other in aUL directions; in the middTa of 
this web lurked Louis XI, who since the 15th century has been 
comp>ared to a spnd^, with Duke Charles, a nc^y and capriciouE 
drone, for his predestined prqr. In August-September 1475 the 
Eog^Bsh danger was averted and a long truce was arranged 
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between France and Burgundy. The quarrdsome disposition of 
the duke now turned blindly against Lorraine and the Swiss. It 
led to his own overthrow by the Swiss at Grandson and Moiat 
(1476) and to his death outside Nancjr {r477). The great suc- 
cession to Burgundy was thus unexpecte^y vacant. 

It was immediately dividbd. At this time Louis XI could no 
doubt still have arranged a marriage between Prinr^ss Marie, 
the sole heiress, and his son. He preferred to confiscate to the 
French crown those parts of the territory within the boundaries 
of the kingdom (Kcardy, Artois, Flanders, and Burgundy), as 
wdl as Hainault and Franche-Comt6, vdich were outside, while 
he left the rest to his allies the princes of the Empire. But these 
operations were not without difficulty. And as Marie died in 

of Austria — ^Fhiiipthe Fairand Margaret — LouisXI nowthought 
it prudent to moderate in some measure the danands he had 
made five 3^ears earlier and to return to the matrimmiial 
method, so conveDient and safe. The Dauphin was thmefore 
betrothed to Margaret of Austria, who as dowry would bring him 
Franche-Comte and Artcns; BurgundystiU remained corffiscated. 
It was thus that the Low Coimtties, left to Phifip the Fair, 
became Austrian and were, for ever, lost to France. 

All was not yet over. At the date we have reached, France 
had safely survived the Engli^ and the Burgundian dai^^s. 
9ie even b^;an to turn her 03^ again towards her southern 
frontiers, more especially to Spain, whose crown was coveted by 
Louis XI as great-^^randson of John I of Aragon; on this pretext 
he made war against John II and was thereby enabled to annex 
Roussillon in 1475. But he could not prevent the marriage of 
Isabdla, heiress of Castile, to Ferdinand, Prince of Aragon 
(1469), and a jdan of betrothal betwe^ the daughter bom of 
this marriage and the Dauphin Charles fidled. Thus France had 
henceforth three enemies, all more or less bitter, who possessed 
claims against her: (i) England (the King of England, who 
retained Calais, was still King of France in partSbrn) ; (2) 
Austria, mistress of the Low Countries, who remembered that 
die had been robbed of part of Charles the Bdd'sheritage; (3) the 
new power Aragon-Castile, whidi regretted Roussillon and kept 
an eye on Navarre. When Louis XI died in August 1483 it 
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sAPTTMvl for a while as though these three adversaries were about 
to have an opportimity for a conunon revenge. 


The only part of the kingdom which still enjo57ed a kind of 
feudal independence was Brittany, which during previous 
centuries haH over and over again entered into alliances with the 
PTioTnip.fi of the kingdom; Duke Francis II had only daughters to 
succeed him. Here again there were marriages which might turn 
out fcatunate or fatal. They would have been very fatal if, as 
was decided by the Breton government in i486, the ladies of 
Brittany had been married, one to Maxhnilian of Austria who 
had meanwhile become T^iug of the Romans, the other to his son. 
The Kings of England (Henry VII) and of Aragon were very 
anxious that these arrangements ^ould be e&cted, and the 
French army which invaded Brittanyin 1488 toprevent it had to 
face not only the men of Frands II but also An^o-Goman con- 
tingents, whom they encountered in the battle at Saint-Aubin 
du-Connier (July 27). Anne, the elder and the heiress, did in 
fact marry the King of the Romans by proxy in December 1490; 
but a year later this contract was dedared null and void and Anne 
took finally Charles VHI, son of Louis XI, as her husband, with 
the characteristic proviso that if Charles died without duldren 
die was to contract a second marriage only with his successor. 
Maximilian, Henry VII, and Ferdinand of Aragon were all 
too distracted with other anxieties to carry out thdr planned 
coalition; and the marriage between Charles and Anne, or rather 
between France and Brittany, in 1491 brought the unity of the 
kingdom to perfection. 

Two new series of events began about this time. On the one 
handit became evident in 1492 that great Italian wars were about 
to break out. Even in the darkest days of her struggle for life 
France, thanks to the persistent daims of the houses of Anjou 
and Orleans, had never lost interest in the affairs of the peninsula ; 
Charles VII and Louis XI had even tried three times to re- 
annex the lordship of Genoa; Louis XI, who was married to a 
princess of Savoy, had claims to Savoy and he vras the protector 
of Florence and Milan. In her new fullness of power the first use 
which France made of her regained security was to act in this 
direetirm. On the other hand an acddent raised up against 
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France, victorioxis aft» a centtny-long strug^e ■with the Anglo- 
Angevin colossus and the Burgundian colossus, a third and last 
power capable of aiming at her dismemberment. If Ferdinand 
of Aragon and Isabella of Castile had not had an only dau^ter 
as sole inheiitcar of their muted possessions; and if this daughter 
had not married Philip the Fair, -with his rights in Gennany and 
in the Low Countries, France would probably have passed much 
earlier through the phase of European h^mony to ■which riie 
seemed destined by her past history. 

I VIII. POLITICAL AND SOCIAL PHENOMENA FROM THE 
ACCESSION OF THE HOUSE OF VALOIS TO 1494 

We must now study the effect of the Hundred Years’ War on 
the spontaneous evolution of political and social conditions in 
France. 

And first, did the misfortunes of those times act more ef&- 
caciouslythan those of thepreceding agein causing great political 
changes? We saw how the movement of 1314 failed. What 
was the result of the later movements vdiich the cruriiing defeats 
of PhUip VI, King John, and Charles VI inevitably provoked? 

Philip VI carried on n^otiations with his subjects to obtain 
■the money necessary for his wars in the same manner as the last 
Capetians of the direct line. But after Cr6c7 he was made to 
listen to some plain speaking from the assemblies called for this 
purpose, especially in 1347. In these negotiations the idea — it 
had already been put forward imder Philip V — was b^inning to 
assert itself that the assemblies ■vriuch voted taxes mi^t insist 
on chooring the agents for thrir collection and even for tirdr 
distribution. It was by no means evident 3ret that these ten- 
dencies would not devdop quiddy into free institutions. 

But this became ob^vious during the cdehrated crisis caused 
by new disasters, ■which b^;an in 1355 and lasted three years. 
The general assembly of the deputies of Languedc^, collected 
in ftiris in December 1355 and March 1356, deariy estab- 
Kdied the following prindples: indirect taxes under the form of 
taxes on business ■transactions and the gabdU on salt, or else 
direct taxes on income; no exemptions; levies to be made by 
" elected ” officials ; application of the money raised to be dedded 
not by royal officials, but by conamissaries of the States-G^eraL 
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The assembly prort^ed itself froprio motu so as to receive at 
a later date the accounts of its commissaries, and to advise 
according to circumstances. Thus the monarchy 'was put under 
guardian^p and there was an attempt to substitute a new 
authority and administration for the ro3ral authority and 
administration. This point had been reached before the battle of 
Poitiers (September 19, 1356) ; afterwards the young Dauphin, 
•who took the place of the capti-ve King,hadtodealwi&the same 
men, but they were greatly excited by the course of events and 
even more firmly resolved to take in hand the control of a&drs. 
Leaders appeared: the fcnmer advocate Robert Le Coq, Bishop 
of Laon; Rtimme Marcel, Provost of the Merchants of Paris; 
and Charles Toussac, a fine orator. But these assemblies of 1356, 
wMdi were very large (dght hundred moa, although there were 
no south^n deputies present, as the sonfhem provinces had th^ 
own assemblies) and very mixed, devoid moreover of any pariia- 
n^taiy eispeiience, and ddiberating in the atmoqhere of a 
large, di-vided, and nervous town, could not fail to maTrf> niis- 
takes. And although the former royal government \ras momen- 
tarily overvhehned by the weight of reverses brought on by its 
own mistakes; it still possessed the immense advantage of secular 
traditions and the blind confidence of the majority; a revulsion 
in its feivour ■was certain as soon as the new men made any 
mistakes or committed any excesses. Yet mis talft^ and exr!ftgsf> s 
were inevitable. 

Under these circomstances the Dauphin ChaTies diq>layed 
great dexterity. He evaded the first and most foimidable attack 
of the States-General after Pmtiers in October and November 
1356. In January 1357 there was strife on the subject of a 
diangeof couaageocder^ by theB[ing’s officers; attheinjunction 
of Btienne Marcri, who urged Paris to a general strike and a 
resort to arms, the Dauphin yielded and the operation -was 
abandoned. However by February it became evident that the 
deputies of the States-C^neral ■were to a great extent tired of 
attendiig; the nobles especially were absent; and Paris was 
assuming a dangerous preponderance in the a^embly as 
r^arded future reforms. These refomis were now really definite 
and ■wme expressed in writing; the Dauphin sanctioned th^m 
wi&out makiig any difficulties; this vras the Great Ordinance of 
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^ 357 » of wMch more axion. But a few weeks later the 
prince allowed it to he dearly understood that he int^ndpH to act 
as though this document were not in ^dstence; and his party, 
which was always numerous, gave renewed causes of oSence. 
This stormy situation ended in a riot (Fehruaiy 22, 1358), in 
which some of the Crown councillors were massacred; it was on 
that day that Btienne Marcel presented the Dauphin with a 
red and blue cap, the colours of the town. But subsequently 
the provost committed the mistake of allowing Charles to 
escape; and thereby eveiything was lost. Actually the ground 
of dilute seemed thenceforward to be changed; nothing more 
was heard of the struggle for the control of public money 
against the autocratic and arbitrary methods of its (hsposal 
hitherto; instead the view was put about in the name of 
the Dauphin that the insurrection of Paris had been made 
in alliance with the King of Navarre (a disgraceful candi- 
date for the Crown, who was taking advantage of the troubled 
times) against legitimate authority. Everything was brou^t 
into }day; an appeal was made to the hatred of the nobles 
for the bourgeois, to the jealous of Paris felt by other 
towns; people went so hur as to apply to the States-Gmieral 
and their agents the accusations of emotion and corruption 
which had been launched by them against the royal administra- 
tion. Then tiie men of Paris, abandoned to their own devices, 
were driven in sdf-defence to deserve some of the reproaches 
addressed to them. They now actually sought for the hdp of 
Charles the Bad, who was str(m§^y suspected of treachery to 
the national cause, and the Anglo-Navairese trooj®. At the 
outbreak of the Jacquerie, an unruly rising of the peasants 
in the region to the north-east of Paris against the noMes, 
wdiidi manifested itsdf in the burning of chSteaux, the Paris 
bourgeoisie allowed itself to be compromised, although it diffmed 
in every way from Ihese poor insurgents, who were destined 
for the gibbet. In July 1358 the obstinate partisans of Etienne 
Ii^kurcel were in the minority, even in Paris, and the Provost 
of tile Merchants was assassinated. His statue now stands in 
front of the H6td de Ville in democratic Paris, because he wras 
the first luan m French history to give premature expression 
to generous sentiments on bdialf of the people. 
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The 1355-1358 movement failed like that of 1314-1317 and 
partly for the same reasons, -with this difference that in 13x4 it 
was the petty nobles who were in control, whereas forty years 
later it was the bourgeoisie. But in both cases there was no 
co-ordination of effort and no power to realise ideals. The chief 
difference was in the reactive programmes erf the two abortive 
revolutions. That of the men of 1314 had been worthless. That 
of the men of 1355—1358, such as it appears in the remonstrances 
of those years, and (with some exceptions) in the Great Ordinance 
of March 1357 (however badlyitmay have been drawn up) which 
sanctioned them, has a certain scope: improvement of the 
governmental staff by the supervision of some delegates of the 
States; administrative reform from top to bottom of the hier- 
archy; establishment of the principle of State intervention in 
the direction of public mattecs (truces with the enemy, decisions 
on ednage, impotition of special war-taxes and direct control 
of thdr yidd) ; establishment of the principle of the rights of 
subjects to arm themselves and offer forcible resistance to 
“injustices,” such as the improper requisitions of royal offidals 
and the pillage of soldiery. Unfortunatdy the only provitions 
of the Ordinance which did not remain a dead letter were 
those which satisfied personal rancour; there was indeed some 
“improvement” of the staff, but all thorough refenm of institu- 
tions or morals, all principles or deductions firom principles were 
lost in 1358, whoi the monarchical reaction triumphed. Or 
rather, only reflections of them remained in the governmental 
practice of the time of Qiarles V. 

There were still reflectiems, for if the monardncal administra- 
tion of Charles V was greatly superior to that of his immediate 
predecessors, of which there is no doubt, this was certainly the 
result of the disturbance which the ideas and the attempts of 
1355-1358 had (e.used in traditional arrangements. Charles V 
and the new generation of councillors satisfied without the 
States some of the desires which the men of the States had 
formulated in the decade between 1350 and 1360, particularly 
as r^;arded improvement of the cennage. And can we for 
instance bdieve that the Valois kings at the eml of the T/ |tb 
century would occasicmally have applied the Aristotelian mairiTn 
that ah magistracy is elective* by proceeding to the election of 
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some of their diief officials (by ffi-defined dectotal bodies, 
indeed), if there had not been in the middle of the century this 
kind of outburst of parhamentaxy activity (in the modem 
French s^ise of the word “parliamentaiy ? Finally Charles V 
to a great extent adopted the administrative organisation which 
the States of 1355-1358 had improvised for the lev3dng and 
the expenditure of special subsidies or taxes. He even main- 
tained the use of the term Hu for the officials entrusted with 
assessment and coUection, vffio had been really “elected” by 
the contributors in the system instituted by the States, but 
vdiom he changed into ro3ral officials nominated by the (xown. 
Thus, consdou^ly or unconsdoudy, Charles’s monarchy made 
use of all that suited his convenience in the innovations of the 
revolution which had hiiled. 

However the Hundred Years’ War wmit on and a hedi period 
of material and moral suftering inevitably led to fre^ dis- 
orders. There were such in 1380-1381, almost at the same 
time as those with which the name of Wat Tjder is associated 
in Fm^and; in France as in England, the King, although young 
and badly advised, by means of massacres easily overcame 
these disorderly movements of the people in revolt against ihe 
social order. On the top of this came thirty 37ears of foreign and 
dvil war, catastrc^es, ruin, and exhaustion. At the begimung 
of the 15th century, in the general disorganisatioa and bankxiq]t(^, 
the royal government, under the influence of the Duke of 
Burgundy, had recourse to the dangerous expedient of sum- 
moning the States-General of Langueddd, which had been 
successfully avoided for a long time. Only districts under the 
Burgundian sway were representedintheStates which assembled 
in Paris in January 1413 ; its history dosdy repeated that of the 
assemblies, equally r^uced by abstentions, of half a century 
before; and in the background, John the Fearless, Duke of 
Burgundy, now pla3red the part which diad formerly been that 
of Charles of Navarre. The people of Paris, who were carrying 
on revolutionary dmnonstrations daily in the struts to support 
and encourage the States and impress the Dauphin as in 
the time of Ktieime Maxed, were this time called CabocMens, 
from the name of one of thdr leaders, the knacker Simon 
Caboche. The Ordinance of May 26, 1413, which is called 
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“ CabocMeime,” is the exact coimterpart of the Great Ordinaace 
of Mardi 1357. It does not mark any advance and is rather a 
repetition. The improvement of the great governmental bodies 
(which seemed to deteriorate in proportion as they were "im- 
proved”) again appeared as the chief point, with a collection of 
r^^nlaticHis, formerly vainly enacted, for administrative reform. 
It was again repeated that ofidals should be dected by con- 
stituaades, not directly chosen by the supreme authority. But 
the political intelligence of those who drew it up was obviously 
inferior to that of their predecessors. They ndther establidied 
nor attempted to establidi any control of the monarchy by the 
nation; nothing about the future part to be {dayed by the States- 
G^eral; and their remedies were much more superficial than 
those of £ti6rme Marcel. Thdr ideal was a r^^ular monarchy and 
not in any sense a limited monarchy. Moreover the Ordinance 
was never applied. It was formally annulled in September of 
die year in which it was promulgated, as having be^ extorted 
by violence. 

Subsequently France fell too low for misfortune to rouse her 
intbisway. Northem France passed under Eng^Sdi government, 
'vdnch did not bring about the importation of English institu- 
tions. In the part left to Charles VII, to the south of the Loire, 
the practice of State Assemblies, general or partial, at first 
renamed in force. But it soon d^nmated. These assemblies 
became mere machines for voting the fiTiandal proposals of the 
Crown and their docility reminds us of the early assemblies of 
this kind, imder Philip the Fair. The reasons for thi«t are very 
obvious: as long as it was necessary to defend what was left of 
France and to reconquer what was lost, the crying need of the 
struggle for life prevented any thou^t of liberty; and when the 
King had driven out the f ordgners, the pr^tige which he gainftd 
by this great achievement silenced all criticism, finally the 
practice of summoning general assemblies of Languedoil fell 
into disuse. After 1435 the aides (indirect taxes) which until 
then had been exceptional and provisional in principle, became 
permanent, i.e. they recurred automatically every year; and 
socrn afterwards the same thing happened to the iaiUe or direct 
tasmtion. This was done by dever jugglery which roused no 
serious {uotests. The war-taxes, aides and ia^, were henceforth 
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levied, ev^ in tunes of peace on the pretext that they were used 
for the maintenance of the army, which was at all times necessary 
{Sivispacem,etc.) . As for the local assemblies (Provincial States), 
which had also been summoned in the past to discuss the 
amoimt and assessment of taxation, and vhich were in the habit 
of adding here and there "increases” to the royal taxes (now 
called the additional centimes) to provide for local require- 
ments, the yid.d being administered under their authority — even 
these were only very occasionally summoned after about 1450. 
Thus came into being two connected phenomena, permanent 
royal taxation, and a permanent royal army, without discission, 
consultation, or conditions, whence ^rang the absolute mon- 
archy of modem times. 

The government of Louis XI was a despotic government. The 
States-General of 1468 were suimuoned by bitn only to vote for 
his XK>Iic7 in the matter of appanages and they espiessed only 
one widi — ^that the King ^ould henceforth act alone, according 
to his own judgment in cases of difficulty, “because the States 
cannot be easily assembled.” 

Neverthdess although repoesentative government was lethargic, 
it was not dead. Throughout centuries it retained enough vitality 
to be always r^;arded as a supreme resource in cntical con- 
ditions — and every one knows that the destruction of the 
monarchy in 1790 was the result of one of these resurrections. 
The first took place at Tours in January 1484 during the r^ency 
vriiich followed the death of Louis XT. It is of great interest to 
observe how the Beaujeu family, which was then exercisii^ the 
office of regency in the name of Charles VIII, gently disposed in 
that year of an assemUy where, in the app^imit absence of 
perscmal power, it seemed possiUe that every question mi^t be, 
and in fact was, re-op^ed. This meeting of the States-General 
is the first of which there exists a detailed account in the form 
of a journal: the diary of Jean Slasselin, canon and deputy for 
the bailliage of Rouen. This is why historians have sometimes 
attributed emggerated importance to it. The fact is that for the 
very devo: advisers of the late king in the service of the regenty 
it was a pastime to dissipate this menace, more apparent than 
real, by a suitalde disMbution of individual favours, con- 
cessions on pdnts of secondary importance, promises lavidied 
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'without any intention of fulfilment, and free and easy proceed- 
ings in the aid. The States-General of Tottrs obtained from the 
Chancellor GmUaume de Rodiefort in the name of the King a 
formal recognition of the principle that "a tax must be sanc- 
tioned,” but as soon as they were dispersed, the principle was no 
longer observed; and as they were rather dow in dispersing, the 
said Guillaume de Rochefort dismissed •fliem summarily. The 
diary of Jean Masselin diows above all things the timidity, 
awkwardness, and lack of pubHc spirit of most of the deputies, 
and the dullness of the privil^ed orders in striking con'trast to 
the devemess of the royal party. In 1484 three centuries still 
sepuate the monardiy, then more flourisihing than ever, from 
its hJl under the blows of men similar to Jean Massdin. 

The Church. The himdred and sixty years whidi followed the 
accession of the Valois form a very agitated period in the history 
of the Church in France. 

We have seen that dining the preceding poiod the Holy See 
was moved from Rome to Avignon; that Urban V -visited Rome 
in 1367, but returned; that his successor alsa visited Rome ten 
years later, and died there. The Sacred College, influenced by 
the diouts and threats of the Romans who demanded a Roman, 
or at least an Italian Pope, elected Bartholomew Prignano, 
Archbishop of Bari (Urban VI). But as it was composed mainly 
of creatures of the last “limousin” Popes, they reconsidered 
the matta a little later, and at Fondi, under the protection of 
bands of Gascon soldiery, they prodaimed Cardinal Robert of 
Geneva, who took -the name of Qement VII (September 20, 
1378). Hence the famous *'Sdiism,” for Christianity was 
divided between the two Popes. 

Charles V did all in his power to support Qement VII. He 
imposed him easily enough on France, -vrfiere he met wi-th no 
resistance except in the ranks of the international University of 
Paris, and on Ms allies outside France. But, as was natural, his 
enenues made common ground with En gland in the camp of 
Urban. 

If this Schism -were prolonged, it would be for the Papal 
powrar a aias analogous to that of the Hundred Years’ War for 
the momarcMes en^ged in that struggle. It would reduce it to a 
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state of weakness, ^ce it mi^t lead either of the competitors 
to make advances, to compromise, and to moderate his daims so 
as to gain or keep partisans. There was moreover a danger that 
Churchmen of all nations might become emancipated while 
considering means of putting an md to a disgracefol schism, 
even to the length of widiing to interpose as arbitrators in the 
quarrd. One step farther and they might daim to control and 
reform the government of the Church, in which omnipotence had 
developed its inevitable abuses, and might appeal to memories 
of a distant past when Councils enjo3ed an authority superior to 
that of the Roman pontiffs. What causes of trouble in a world 
which up till then had been strictly disdj&ed ! 

Now the University of Paris had witnessed, without taking 
part in them, the political troubles of 1355-1358, wherein the 
bidiop Robert le Coq had none the less played a prominent part; 
but tbis great detical republic had felt the reaction. It was more- 
over a centre of free thought..The means of putting an end to the 
Schimi were soon examined and discussed there; and one of the 
expedients contemplated was naturallythat theUrdversal Church 
dioald be consulted by means of a Coundl. There was also the 
“way of concession,” viz. the volrmtary and amultaneons retire- 
ment of both competitors; and, if they refused, the “withdrawal 
of obedience." It was the latter method which was first tried. In 
May 1398 after fruitless attempts to persuade the Avignon Pope 
to “yidd,” an assembly of the dacgy of France, uho met in 
Paris, proclaimed the withdrawal of obedience and the pro- 
visional independence of the National Church as r^jarded all 
Papal authority. Thereby lapsed all the powers of the Papal 
agents in France, which, as a result of suceesave and secxnlar 
encsToachmentsby theHolySee on the liberties of local churches, 
were immense; to suqend them was to allow thdr expressive 
characters to be measured firom a new standpeant; and if the 
suspension were Icmg and the freedom appreciated, would it be 
possible to make people submit un<x>nditionally again to the 
yoke? Actually the variations of royal policy caused the 
restitutiem of obediencje to Benedicrt XIII in 1403; but the dis- 
appedntment of most of the clergy and eq)ecially of the Univeraty 
of Paris at this return to the old methods was great and agitatiem 
was thereby incieasecL 

Med.F. 10 
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As aresult of a campaign inaugurated in 1406 by the University 
of Paris, the assembled clergy of France again proclaimed the 
■withdrawal of obedience. This time the 'withdrawal was partial, 
but was even more characteristic than a total one. For with 
the approval of the royal government, the assembly dis- 
tinguished between the powers of the A'vignon Pope; without 
totally rejecting his authority, it dedared him to be deprived of 
the light of conferring h-vings in France and of the power of 
taxing the National Church for his o'wn advantage. Were these 
measures provisicmal or final? It is ob'vious that the tendency 
to widi for their permanence -was increasLog. In May 1408 the 
two rival Popes were moreover both deposed and absolutely 
repudiated. The Holy See was dedared vacant and the Frenci 
Church organised itself for the dmation of the vacancy. 

It is wdl known that •the Schism was only ended by ■the 
dection at the Oecumenical Coimdll of Constance of Cardinal 
Ccdoima, who took the name of Martin V. It had lasted over 
forty years and the Church of France had thereby formed, or 
rather enormously developed, the turn of mind afterwarcb 
described as “Gallican'’; an increased horror of Papal taxation 
because for a while it had been free from it; and the habit of 
appealing from the present government of the Universal Church 
■with its prindples of absdutism to the tradition of andent 
ChristiaDity in questions of canonical dections, the authority of 
Coundls; etc. This was a state of mind which ■was approved and 
adopted by the Crown councillors, not of course from lo've of 
libCTty, but in the interests of the lay monarchy, thdr own 
monarchy, whidi abhorred aU dividon of authority. 

It m'ust have been obvious to ]\lartin V and bis successors, 
who had to defend the rights of the Holy See in a new world, that 
the Schism had not lasted so long ■with impunity. 

At the beguming of the 15th century the current of offrinion 
was so strong in favoiu of defending ■the rights of Councils in 
matters of government and disdpline that Martin V, the Pope 
dected by the Council of Constance, found bimsftTf obliged to 
assemble another General Co'undl to ddiberate on q^uestions of 
ecdedastical reform which had not been settled at Ccmstan(%. 
It was cm February i, 1431 that he sunamon»l the Council of 
Basle. In'thebistoty of the Ch'urch, ■this famous counch ocxujaes 
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a place which is not unlike that of theStates of 1356 in the history 
of France. It was actually a first attempt under critical circum- 
stances at Parliamentaiy government, a struggle to replace 
autocracy by a representative and delibetate body, for the 
reform of abuses and of the Commonwealth "in its head and in 
its members.” Such were the analogies; it is needless to dwdl 
on the differences, of which one, in the case of the duel between 
the Council and the Pope, was the physical distance between the 
antagonists (one in Rome, the other in Bade), whidfi in times 
when communications were not rapid led to extraordinaxy 
misunderstandings and to the prolongation of hostilities fear 
many years. At Basle the clergy and universities of France 
exhibited the greatest energy on behalf of the party which was 
keenly anxious to reduce the Papal power radically and whidi 
finally, in June X439, proclaimed the deposition of Eugenios IV 
who had succeeded Martin V, and set up an antipope. The 
Council of Basle is thus the first parliamentary assembly whidi 
(metaphorically or otherwise) cut off the head of an autocrat. 
It however ended by coHapsing miserably into confusion, dis- 
order, weakness, and anarchy. 

The Holy See in the end triumphed over the General Councils 
and monarchy persisted in the Churdi a^ it had persisted in 
France in the middle of the 14th century; but neverthdessit did 
not emerge from this affair without leaving, so to speak, some of 
its wool on the bushes. While the tragi-comedy for the deter- 
mination of the supreme authority "of the Qiurdi was being 
picturesquely unfolded <m the stage of the Basle Council, the 
National Churches in every cotmtry were, in agreement with 
civil authority, reconsidering thdbr rdations with Rome from 
a practical point of view, so as to find a moivs vivendi which, 
without destrojdng anything, might limit the Roman daims. In 
France, for instance, the Coundllore of Charles VII in 1438 
sought to obtain the logical result of the prindples established 
by the reformers of Bade concerning the system of rdations 
between the Church of France and the head of the Universal 
rhn r cTi- This produced the Pragmatic Sanction of the same year, 
which reduc^ to a Tninimwm the rights of the Holy See as 
r^[arded appointments to ecdesiastical preferment; abolidied 
"reserved cases,” prospective graces, annates, and unnecessary 
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summooing of cases to the cotirt of Rome; these were the diief 
soorces of ultramontane exactions, against which the French 
detgy of the Mddle Ages had striven vainly, and they were all 
dried up by this act. As long as Charles VII was alive this 
"Grallican” Pragmatic Sanction was firmly maintained. Louis 
XI was subsequently &ced with the question wheth^ it would 
not be better to appease the Pope by abrogating it, subject to 
the threat of re-estabhdiing it should not the Popes in return be 
sufficiently complaisant on other paints in the dijdomatic game. 
He thus made play, all through his reign, with the Pragmatic 
Sanction, which he abolished in 1461, and with the bugbear 
of a Greneral Cotmdl to which he referred on occasion. The 
French Qiurch, which was terrorised by him, moreover faith- 
fully followed him in all his changes; whatever zeal die 
may have displayed in the 15th century against Rome, die 
certainly never diowed thai, nor at any other time dther 
before or since, an independent spirit in her relations with the 
King. 

The Hundred Years’ War ruined a vast number of churches, 
monasteries, and ho^tals in France. The story of thdr martyrdom 
down to 1380 has been told simply and artlesdy in ourda37S, from 
collected sources of differing value, by Father H. Denifle in his 
book La DSsolation des igUses, monasthres et hdpitaux en France. 
It is certain that at the end of the 15th century the Church was 
much poorer than a hundred and fifty years before, not only 
abscdutely but relatively. Herscoalimpcatancehaddirninidied. 
And ever3dhing coincides to diow that this material decadence 
was accompanied by grave irregularities and fatal laxity. The 
15th century is the cmly time in the history of France in the 
Middle Ages when no great monastic Order was founded; on the , 
cxHitrary the decadence of the old Orders, the reformed Bene- 
dichmes of the nth and izth centuries and the mendicant 
Orders (Do miTiic a ns and Franciscans) of the 13th, was becoming 
intensified. It was at this time that there was a sU^t accumula- 
tion of the cnuses which in the following century provoked the 
Reformation. 

Otiier Socaal Classes. The Hundred Years’ War claused 
enormous destruc^on of wealth and of human life, and con- 
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sequent economic and social upheavals. It is impossible to give 
an idea of this in so brief a sketdi. 

And first, it is imposrible to convey an id^ of the destruction. 
Words are powerless. “An endless and terribly monotonous 
succession of massacres, burnings, pillage, ransoms, rapes,” 
says Father Denifie, who has devoted himsdf to the collection 
of ejnsodes of this kind narrated in contenporary docoments. 
“Few places remained inhabited," says the Journal d'un 
Bourgeois de Paris. “ Few people are in the coimtry, ” wrote the 
Fremonstratenrians of Mondaye in 1388, “and they have fled 
for the time of the wars.” Raritas populi was the cry of all 
the provinces. Words are weai, and statistics, which would be 
doquent, are lacking. There are none, for instance, about the 
Black Death of 1348-1349 : it is only stated that a hundred 
thousand people died in Rouen; that for long in Paris the 
number of victims rose as high as eight hundred a day; that the 
town of St Denis counted sixteen thousand dead at the end of the 
eifidemic;thatat Narboime a quarter of riiepc4>ulation periled; 
etc. As a spedmen may be quoted some figures accidentally 
preserved in an inquiry at the end of the 15th century on the 
depopulation of Quer<y ; the former three thousand households 
of Craissac were at the date of inquiry reduced to thirty; at 
Concord there remained only twenty out of a hundred and fifty; 
Cahors had lost half, not of its solvent housdiolds, but of its 
inhabitants. And theaie is no doubt that such %ures w^ in no 
way exceptional. ElsewhCTe thwe are references to lands which 
remained uncultivated fcrr ten, fifteen, or twenty yesxs', and 
these cases also were not tmconunon. Frendr people are better 
able to-day to imagine by analogy the likely result of a hundred 
37ears of insecurity, not indeed absolutely continuous, but con- 
stantly recurring, of in'rasions and of raids. No doubt modem 
artillery is more effective, but fioces have always been destructive, 
war was formerly even more murderous, because of the 
e|ndemics and famines which modem dvilisation can arrest or 
mitigate. Moreover the ills brought about by the presence 
of armies ware not then localised in the ndghbourhood of a 
“front”; hostilities degenerated into acts of brigandage, less 
pedantically methodical than those whidi the present genera- 
tion has experienced in Flanders, but hardly less thorough; and 
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armies, friendly or hostile, or free lances, all equally organised 
for “loot,” everjwhere marched and counter-marched. In short 
when we read the contemporary writings of the time of Charles V, 
Charles VI, and the first part of Charles VII’s rdgn, we receive 
the impression of an intolerable state of things. It vras not 
literally intolerable, since it was tolerated, but assuredly it was 
accompanied by indescribable sufferings. 

like all great wars, this war, among other consequences, 
brought about a certain decomposition of those classes in society 
which had previously occupied an upper or middle position, and 
the rapid rise of the lower classes; new poor and new rich; 
depreciation of wealth and assured position, and a too bigTi 
appredation of labour and new enterprises. This process must 
be described with some detail. 

The nobles of the second and third ranks, whidi in the 13th 
century formed the real middle class of the kingdom, were 
decinaated and mined to a greater degree than any other class 
They were decimated by the hecatomlte of their young men for 
mai^generations andruinedby the depredation of the customary 
receipts in money on which they lived and by the enormous 
simultaneous increase in the price of commodities and service. 
Their lands passed into other hands and were bou^t by 
commmiers who had become enriched by work, by speculation, 
or by the exercise of domestic, administrative, financial or 
judicial offices in the service of princes. Of the femilics of this 
class there remained only those who had been singularly 
favoured by the course of circumstances, or, in name only, 
those who took the step of regilding thdr coat of arms by 
marrying the dau^ters of upstarts. And this process con- 
tinued, becoming more and more marked, until the fall of the 
monarchy. The prejudices of the nobles did not disappear, but 
the day of the mediaeval nobility was over; its place was taken 
by another: all those in possession of fiefs were ennobled at one 
fdl swoop by Louis XI in 1470 in return for monetary aid. 

On the other hand the scarcity of labour and the general 
increase in the price of service improved the condition of the 
peasant dass. Tenants took great advantage of this to lightAn 
thdr olffigations and to decrease the proportion due to the 
lanfficad in the division of produce between capital and labour; 
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and in those places where it was necessary to bring back into 
cultivation tracts of country which had reverted to solitude and 
weeds as a result of devastation, the property changed hands 
owing to the deiuands of the colonists who came to dear it. At 
the end of the 15th century the French peasant was consequ^tly 
in a more independent and altogether better podtion than his 
like two centmies earlier, when France was richer. 

The towns, protected by their walls, with few exceptions 
sufEered less from the direct results of war than the country; 
but the insecurity of transport naturally caused the greatest 
injury to industry and commerce, on which the great centres of 
population lived. During the Hundred Years’ War many 
industrial corpruations disappeared; many workmen were 
obliged to leave thdr native towns to seek for work dsewhere; 
and the Italian merchants abandoned the markets of France, 
which they had formerly colonised commerdaUy; it was at that 
time that the German Fhine assumed its great importance as 
the way of communication between Italy and the North, 
because France had become imposdble to traverse. These 
changes however did not aU occur without compensations. For 
when activity began to be resumed, even before the end of the 
war, the work of restoration was undertaken by the initiative 
of French business men and not by fordgners. The career of a 
great captain of industry and of national and international 
commerce, like Jacques Coeur, who was an exporter and im- 
porter in the Levant, a shipowner, a mineowner, who was 
intecested in the silk and paper industries, etc., in France and 
abroad, had no precedent and would not have been possible 
imder the Capetians of the direct line. As soon as order had been 
restored, business increased with extraordinary energy, and in 
the great towns of France it passed into the han^ oia.bout^eoisie 
to a great extent new, which had sprung either from the old 
bottrgeoisie, or from the old ruban proletariate, some of whose 
representatives, and, above all, whose descendants b^;an to 
h<dd public offices, both lucrative and honorary, and to acquire 
land. Below these there was a new proletariate of whom little 
is known except that it was volrmtarily nomadic, as a result 
of the haMt contracted during the wax of going to work in any 
plaoB where work was to be found; and which was hd.d with a 
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very tight hand — ^for the new bourgeois aristocracy, wMdi haH 
arisen out of the disturbances of the Hundred Years’ War, 
seems at once to have taken severe precautions to defend them- 
selves against a continuance of the tendency to rise, which 
would have been prejudicial to them. This bourgeoisie ^owed 
itself a somevhat harsh oligarchy, domineering over workmen, 
who, conscious of thdr weakness in a world in which all the 
social powers would unite to crush them, did not resort to 
defensive coalitions against the e^loitation of which they were 
the victims except as a last resource. As a whde the condi- 
tion of the proletariate in the towns had not cbangivl to the 
same extent as that of the same dass in the coimtry. 

"When we consider the full extent of all the evils recorded in 
my work,” writes Father Denifle in conduaon, “we cannot to- 
day imagine how it was possible to emerge from them. Although 
I admire in general the tenadty of the French people, I par- 
ticularly admire the generation which lived at the end of the 
14th century....” The generations vhich lived during the 
Hundred Years’ War did in fact display a d^;ree of recuperative 
powMT which is astoimding. French art was never more original, 
more delicate, nor more fruitful than during these unhappy 
times. After a lapse of five himdred years there still remain in 
France a number of buildings, and, in collections, a quantity of 
furniture, manuscripts and other charming and sumptuous 
objects of that age, whidi testify to the extraordinary vitality 
of the highest forms of national dvitisation during the course, 
or on the morrow, of the deepest political abeisement. Never 
has the magnificence of the princdy courts of the 14th and 
15th centuries been surpassed; this would be of no importance, 
for we know from current experimice that extreme luxury be- 
comes developed in times of misery; but never was luxury freer 
from vulgarity, nor the framework of life in general more noble. 
It is incredible what a great people can bear without causing the 
creative power within it to falter. 
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CHAPTER III 


THE ARMY 

By the sixth centuiy the successive invasions of Gaul from 
the North were over, and the victorious Franks substituted 
their own military organisation for that of the Romans which 
they had destroyed. Their system lasted throughout the Middle 
Ages, subject, however, to profound transformations. But of its 
evolution through all these centuries it is only possible to give 
the essential characteristics, and no more than this will be 
attempted here. 

In Gaul under the Merovingian kings, as at all times and in 
all countries, military organisation and social organisation were 
closely rdated. 

It was, in principle, the duty of every free man owning land 
to serve in the army on reaching the age of fifteen- At first only 
the free men of Germanic or Franlddbi descent were called up, 
but it soon became customary to summon also those who were 
of Gallo-Roman origin. Permanent service was not required of 
them. As soon as the expedition for which tiiey were levied 
was over they were disbanded, and they were rardly kept as long 
as six months. Generally speaking, tiie army broke up on the 
approach of winter. 

The royal call to arms or hiriban was sent to the dukes and 
counts. These made it known to the men of the territory whicdhi 
they governed, and assembled and led them to the appointed 
rendezvous. Defaulters were punishable by fines. 

A soldier in Merovingian times received no pay and no allow- 
ances for clothes or weapons. His only hope of gain lay in spcSl 
and plunder. And this hope produced volunteers in sufficient 
numbers to form the basis of the army, which was brought up 
to fuU strength by contingents requiritioned, as fai as possible, 
from the regions bordering on the theatre of wax: for the king 
wished and was expected to spare his subjec^ts and not to abuse 
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their wOlingness to serve or wear out their patience by too 
general and too constantly repeated levies. 

On the whole the nnlitaiy organisation of the Merovingian 
kings dosdy resembled that of the ancient Germans and pro- 
ceeded directly from it. 

Under the Carolingians a notable change took place. Charle- 
magne knew how to make himsdf obeyed. Furthermore he 
found bimsdf obliged to carry on wars longer and fiercer than 
those of the preceding age. He kept the instrument of war 
whidbi his predecessors had left him, but he reiempered and 
strengthened it. 

Eecruiting continued on the same principle. All free men 
possessing land were subject to military service. The age when 
service b(^;an was raised from fifteen to twenty. 

On the Emperor's call to arms, which was transmitted by the 
count, the bidiop, or the misst^ dominicus acting fen: him, a 
soldier had to report at the appointed time and place, with 
arms and equipment, a change of clothes, and some food. 
Absmitees were puni^ed. 

The period of service lasted three months on an average. 
Even thus limited it was a heavy burden for small holder^ in- 
sufficiently compensated by the scan'ty^ spoils won in the course 
of distant campaigns in Germany ac Spain. Attempts, therefore, 
were made by the Emperor to lighten it, first avendiag 
general levies and then by introducing exemptions even in 
partial levies. A capitolary of the year 803, for instance, ^ows 
that owners of a certain amount of land, four manses and 
-upwards, owed personal service; owners of two manses must 
combine to funfi^ one fighting man for every four manses 
of groimd. A lat^ capitulary, dated 807, calls up owners of 
three manses and upwards. Those who possessed more than 
twd.ve manses must serve on hcnrsebadc. 

But an army composed of landowners only would not have 
sufficed. The emperor had recourse at the same time to the dass 
of “benefidaiies." 

In the rude society of the eighth and ninth centuries isolation 
its dangers, and it was customaiy for an individual in 
TmmbW dtcumstances to “recommend” himsdf for protection 
to some powerful layman or eccledastic uho was called his 
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senior and whose vassits he became. The vassus owed military 
duties to the senior, and in many cases the senior granted him, 
as payment or reward, the usohuct, or, as it was then called, 
the “benefice” of a piece of land. Sometimes a freeholds: by 
recommendiiig himsdf to a senior for protection caused his 
freehold to become a “ benefice.’^ 

The Merovingian kings had already followed this practice, as 
well as the dukes and counts. The Carolingian Emperor still 
further extended its use. It had the advantage of attaching to 
him by dose personal bonds a devoted following. But he had, 
on the other hand, to allow a senior who brought his own vassi 
to the army to keep command over them. This state of things 
had the disadvantage of placing the senior between the soverdgn 
and h^ subjects and so preparing the way for feudalism. 

In the course of the tenth century social changes took place 
in France of which, for want of docummits, we know little. 
By the deventh century we find that important modifications 
have takm place in the military ^tem. 

To obtain troops, the Capets, who succeeded to the Caro- 
lin gian dynasty, appealed both to their own vassals of the royal 
domain and to the feudatory lords of the crown and thdr 
vassals. But from both these sources they could only expect 
limited support. The fact was that the “benefice,” which could be 
withdrawn and whidi implied an rmconditional military obliga- 
tion, had been replaoed by the haeditary “ fief ,” to which only an 
intermittent military obligation fixed at an average of frnrty 
days in the year was attached. 

With men whose period of service is so short it is imposable 
to form a military force worthy of the name. This is why 
we see the armies of the period more and more composed of 
a new dement — mercenary troops. From the twdfth century, 
whether among the king’s knights, of more or less noble descent, 
or among his “sergeants” on foot or oh horseback, or among 
the fight-armed troops, cross-bowmen or archers, profesnonal 
soldiers are numerous in the armies of the Capets. 

Exaggerated importance has sometimes been attached to the 
part played in the king’s army during this period, particularly 
under Philip Augustus, by the militia of the non-noble com- 
munes of the royal domain. These communes were required 
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to rise in a mass and come to the king's hdp on prodamation 
of the levy of vassals and sub-vassals. But the king wss not 
indined to resort to this extreme measure, whidi might offer 
more drawbacks than advantages, and he dedared himself 
satisfied on receiving from the communities contingents of 
men-at-arms recruited and equipped by them or, instead, the 
money required to raise and pay them. 

It was by establishing little by little throughout the kingdom, 
as wdl as in the royal domain, the double ptindple,that military 
service was owing to the king and that exemption from it could 
be obtained for money, that the French kings succeeded in 
creating a standing army and a royal system of taxation at one 
and the same time. 

One example of the application of this policy may be quoted. 
In 1302 a great need of troops arose from the rebellion 
in Flanders. And this is how Philip the Fair met it. He 
first called up for a peijod of four months all commoners possess- 
ing a stated miuimmn of wealth, either in goods or properly. 
Next, at the dose of 1303, in view of the next year's campaign, 
a fredi summons was issued, by whidh commoners of the domain 
and of the kingdom had to serve dther in person or in the pro- 
portion of so many men per group of hoosdiolders. This was 
appealed against, and the king mediated his demands, allowing, 
in particular, the towndiips and villages of the domam to pay 
for exemptions at the rate of two sous a day per man. These 
exemptions proved numerous and the money which they 
brought in was used for the enrolment, at half a sou a day 
per man, of infantry from Dauphin6 and the South of France 
and of cross-bowmen from Italy. The army so constituted 
and numbering 60,000 infantry won the battle of Mons^- 
P6vde. 

Speaking generally, recruiting in the thirteenth century and 
the first half of the fourteenth century continued on the same 
spasmodic lines as in tiie preceding pmiod. Its evolution was 
slow and by sudden leaps. The system of pay and the c ommand 
of troops underwent some changes. But to make it a reliable 
instrument of warfare the king’s army still needed ocganisation 
by statute. This was to come, under the stress of necessity, in 
tlm Hrmdied Years’ War. 
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In 1351 under Jolin the Good, by an ordinance which deter- 
mined the organisation of aJl troops, infantry were to be f (nmed 
into conn&dblies of twenty-five to thirty men. Their equipment 
and pay were fixed. But much more important were the reforms 
brought about by Charles V. 

They consisted first of all in permanently establishing in the 
king’s army a preponderance of mercenary bands. The king 
scarcdy made any further attempts to enroll men-at-arms in- 
dividually. Rather, extending a practice which appeared as 
early as the thirteenth century, he relied on rouUers, leaders of 
mercenary bands, for the hire of theor troops to him. He had, 
indeed, no choice in the matter, for the state of war had became 
almost permanent since the middle of the fourteenth century 
and greatly increased the number of the mercenary companies, 
which were joined by aU whom thoughts of battle and plundm: 
attracted. This living force had to be looked for where it could 
be found. The ^tem insured a permanent nucleus of troops, 
but it was notwi^out drawbacks. For theseadventurers grouped 
round their captains, and the captains thems^ves were with 
difficulty brought under discipline. Fraud, too, was common: 
there was alwa37s a danger that the captains, who were not 
over-scrapulous about such practices, were making false returns 
to ihe pay-masters, showing more troops than they possessed. 

To combat this abuse, which would have been fatal to his 
finances, if allowed to spread, Qmrles V, like his predecessors, 
ordered returns (monies) to be as frequent and as exact as 
possible. But above all — and this was really his own and 
his counsdlors’ achievement — he did his best to get the army 
under better control and to malm of it an organic whole with 
an order of battle, a fixed strength, cadres, and a graded 
staff. 

Such was the object and sudi in great measure, after some 
prdimdnary fidlures, was the effect of- the great ordinance 
of 1374. How then was the king’s army cnganised at that 
period? The Tnain strength of it rested on the mounted cmn- 
panies of men-at-arms and archers or cross-bowmen in the 
king's pay. TTar-li r^nfnj^my mTiggfftil nf a me n. It WaS 

commanded by a captain who hdd an order from the'’kii]g or his 
lieutenants and was responsible for keying np the strength of 
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his company. He had to ^ow true returns and not to tolerate 
absence Muthout leave. 

Next came the infantry, whicb included contingents of militia 
furnished by the communes, whether of archers or cross-bowmen, 
and companies of rovMers, professional soldiers, archers, cross- 
bowmen, or pikemen, who, in the main, \irere foreigneis. In the 
fomteenth century Genoese oross-bowmen were held in h%h 
repute and much sought after. 

The army might stiU indude as accessory troops feudal con- 
tingents raised in the customary way. But these vestiges of 
past times were now rarely met with and are only mentioned to 
recall their existence. 

Lastly, there were artillety serving the new guns already in 
use, as we diall see later; pioneers, sappers and miners for siege 
operations; and troops belonging to the base, particularly the 
pay-corps, which pla3?ed so important a part in an army of 
mercenaries and which had been divided since 1366 into tr&- 
sorerie ordinaire des guerres and irSsorerie extraordinaire des 
guerres according to the permanent or temporary service of the 
troops which it paid. 

The higher command was in the hands of the Mng’s lieuten- 
ants, who were princes of the royal blood or great vassals, and 
of the Constable of France, under vhich iitle Du Guesdiu hdd 
the supreme command. One step hdow these were the two 
marshals and the master of the cross-bowmen, and under th«m 
the captains with more or less wide powers. 

This army strongly constituted by Charles V snJ^ed seriously 
horn the general disorganisation which marked the following 
reign. To restore it was one of Charles VH’s chief tasks; a 
taslr which proved difficult and which could only be accom- 
plished by stages in the intervals between campaigns. 

In his first ordinance dated X439 Charles VII tried to bring 
back into fcxrce the provisions of 1374, but in vain. In 1445, 
after the truce of 1444, a new codinance followed and was better 
carried out. 

The two (haracteristics of Charles VII’s army were the com- 
panies known as compagmes d'ordovnance and the francs-ardhers. 

The compagnies d^ordonnance were cavalry units of a nominal 
strength of a hundred "lances,” eadi "lance” condsting of ax 
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men. There were twenty of these companies, forming a total of 
some ten thoosand men. They were commanded by captains 
chosen by the king and subject to his dismissal. Garrison towns 
were assigned to them. Their pay was at the rate of 30 livr^ 
towmois^ a month per “lance.” 

Ibese companies were the pick of the army; they were sent 
into battle at the decisive moment. They were really the same 
as the companies of Charles V’s organisation, reconstituted, re- 
inforced, and with more strongly marked diaracteristics of regu- 
larity and permanence. 

The francs-archers were a more original institution, in a sense, 
but they were not as important as they were long thought to 
have been. They had come into existence spontaneously and in 
rudimentary form under Charles V. Companies of archers had 
been formed in the towns and in country districts. They met on 
Sunda}^ fen: target practice. The nobles had looked askance 
on the movement and had succeeded in preventing it from 
Reading, at least in the country districts. Townships and 
villages kept their militia and continued in time of war to 
furnish the king with archers and cross-bowmen. 

Charles YII set himself to make a fuller use of this spirit of 
competition and willing service. In 1448 he entrusted by 
ordinance the control of local farces to inspectors chosen on the 
spot. A fre^ mdinance, dated 1451, replaced these inspectors 
by captains, each of whom was entrusted with a fixed territorial 
command, and laid down the conditions of pay and service for 
the free-archers (or cross-bowmen). One of these was to be 
stqaplied by every fifty households. He had to keep his arms and 
equipment in good order before him and hold himself in readi- 
ness to start at once when the (nil came. In the field he reemved 
pay from the king; in peace-time he was free {franc) from taxa- 
tion, whence his name. 

These free-anihers were never more than an auxiliary force. 
There is oidy a distant and -(^igue anal(^ between thmn and the 
national in&ntry of modem states. On the fidd of battle they 
played a scarcely more important part than that of the feudal 
contingents, which still continued to be raised at certain times 

1 Money stxu(dc at Toms was worth i less than Paris money; thus a 
livre parisis was warth 25 sous, a hvre toumots 20 sous. 
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in certain reigns. Charles VII's successor Louis XI added to 
their number and in 1469 reorganised thfim. The kingdom, as 
far as the free-archers were concerned, was divided into four 
main commands. £ach command had to furnish 4000 infantry 
(pikemen, archers, cros&-bowmen) and 500 pioneers. Orders 
were issued concerning the distribution and command of troops 
and their pay. But these reforms did not improve the quality 
of individual free-archers as soldiers, and they were only to a 
limited d^free effective. 

On the whole at the end of the fifteenth century the really 
strong elements in the king's army were the paid professional 
troops: the compagnies ordarmance, the foreign detachments 
of infantry, and the artillery. These constituted a powerful 
instrument of warfare soon to be put to the test in Italy. 

After this rapid survey of the recruitmg and organisation of 
the armies in general, a few remarks are necessary on arms and 
methods of warfare. 

In the sixth century the Merovingian army was made up 
almost exclusively of infantry irregularly equipped. Some wore 
helmets and body-armour, but many others used the skins of 
animals for protection, as their Norse ancestors had done before 
them. They carried ^elds and fought hand to hand (misi^es 
were as yet little used) with the sword or the f ramie, a kind 
of axe. In the seventh century the proportion of horsemen 
increased; missiles reappeared, and also the pike; the defensive 
armour of infantry improved. 

The art of war had at that time fallen back into its infiincy. 
Campaigns were mere plundering raids, in which bands of 
adventurers sometimes reached as far as Italy and Ihe am^ent 
Germanic realms. There were no lines of communication or 
supply. The raiders lived on the invaded country and left it 
only when they had exhausted its resources. They had few 
means of conducting a regular attack on a fortified place. An 
attempt would be made to storm it: if it ifidled, the attackers 
did not persist; they retired and went elsewhere. A battle was 
nothing but a series of single combats; the idea of manceuvre 
was for the time being abolished. 

In the eighth and ninth centuries there are two salient points 
Med.F. 
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to notice. There was on the one hand an mcrease in the propor- 
tion of cavahy (it would be more correct to call it mounted 
infantry for it constantly fought on foot), a dow mcrease as yet 
under Charles Martel and Charlemagne, but a more rapid in- 
crease rmder their successors, particularlyCharles the Bold, who 
in his capitulary, dated 864, perhaps out of a desire to possess 
a more mobile S3^tem of defence against the Norman raiders, 
aimed at a general use of mounted troops. On the other hand 
there was constant improvement in defensive armour : protection 
was afiorded by means of leather and steel, sted hdhnets, coats of 
mail, and even, as early as Charlemagne’s day, full armour. 

In the cotnse of the two succeeding centuries the fanuliar 
aspect of the feudal army, the army of the first crusade, became 
stereotyped. Cavalry had grown to be the main dem^t, the 
in&mtry though stiU more numerous being subordinate to it. 
The unit of this army, and which was in a sense its portrait 
in miniatnre, was the feudal troop which issued forth from sudi 
and such a fief: at its head the lord, possessor of the fief, 
motmted and dad in armour from head to foot; beside him, 
similarly equipped and mounted, a few men-at-arms, and with 
them several foot-soldiers to hdp them in the fight and protect 
their horses against the enemy’s infantry. In the open this 
feudal cavalry fought on horseback with sword and lance ac- 
cording to the now accepted practice ; to take part in a siege they 
dismoimted. Missiles, so long out of use, had returned to favour, 
with improvements: thus, when, in 1066, William the Con- 
queror’s army embarked for England, it induded a strong fctrce 
of archers, a fair number of whom carried sted cross-bows. 

In the twdfth century under Philip Augustus and his foe, 
Eidiard Coemr-de-Iion, a real efllorescence of military sdence 
took place. It was seen in fortification and si^e warfare. 
" Poliorcetics,” the engineer’s art, had never quite fallen out of 
knowledge, even under the Merovingian 'kings, because the 
Roman system of fortifications had remained partially intact 
and had not ceased to be made use ol Prcgress was made once 
more in these arts in the course of the unceasing struggles 
between the feudal lords and of the frequent attack and defence 
<A casdes whidi these struggles involved. By the end of the 
twelfth century great skill both in constructiiig and in storming 
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powerful fortMcatioos had been acquired. It will be sufficient 
to recall among many instances the <^ebrated si^;e of Giitean- 
Gaillard. It was during tbe attack on this formidable castle of 
Kichard Coeur-de-Iion, whidh overlooks the Seine on the hdghts 
above Les Andelys, that the engineers and sappers of the Mi^s 
army so much distinguished themselves, particularly in their 
use of war material, whidh from that time onward became an 
important item, both in bulk and variety. 

During the same period however a want of knowledge con- 
tinued to he shown in the conduct of operations in the op^ 
Let the famous battle of Bouvines be taken as an example. 
On July 27, T214, Philip Augustus’s army, which had been en- 
camped south of Toumai, marched on lille in three “battles” 
— advance-guard, main body, rear-guard— each composed of 
cavalry and inffintry and advancing m column. It was be- 
ginning to cross the Eiver Deule at Bouvines bridge, when 
the Emperor Otho’s army appeared in its rear. The French 
army turned about and deplo3^ and the engagement b^[an. 
There was confusion, however, and no attempt at keeping to- 
gether; successive m^^ of cavalry, a series of single combats, 
were all that took place. The infantry pla3%d a secondary part. 
The communal nnilitia. of Philip Augustus's army were broken 
by the German and English cavalry. These were, however, 
routed in tom by the French cavalry, which went on to destroy 
by repeated charges the Comte de Boulogne’s infantry, who 
were drawn up in squares. 

In pcmt of weapons there was little difference between the 
armies of Philip Augustus and St Louis. In both the cavalry 
bore knightly arms and equipment: the large havAerk of mail 
with its hood, the conical head-piece known as a hdm {^eaum^, 
the sword, lance, and oblong ^dd (^c»). The infantry had a 
light hauberli, an iron or leather hat, a pike or a mace, or else 
used missiles. The use of the steel cross-bow, which shot a bolt 
{parreaii) more formidable than an arrow, became more and more 
widely spread. In the army which landed at Damieita in 1248, 
out of a total of 50,000, 5000 wae oross-bowmen. The army of 
the Comte d’Artds, which was defeated at Courtrai in 1302, and 
which also numbered some fifty thousand men, placed in the 
field 10,000 French or fordgn cross-bowmen. 
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At the b^iinning of the fotirteenth century the discovery was 
made which was to revolationise the equipment and operations 
of troops, that of gunpowder. It was first used in 1324 in 
Lorraine, Spain, and Italy. France was dower to become con- 
vinced of the importance of the discovery, hut she afterwards 
made up for lost time. From the outbreak of the Hundred Years’ 
War, about 1335-1340, artillory using gunpowder was in current 
use in the Frendi king’s army. 

At first the new artillery was not difierentiated from the old, 
because the use of gunpowder was only at the experimental 
stage, whereas catapults were the familiar arm. This, however, 
did not retard the development of the new arm. Even before 
Giarles V, under John the Good, the king’s artillery included 
a large variety of bronze cannon. Progress continued through- 
out the following century. At the end of the Htmdred Years’ 
War the king’s artillery possessed abundant war material, parks, 
magazines, and a wdl-trained persotmd, and had become a 
force to be reckoned with. In the last battles fought against 
the hhglidi, at Formigny and at CastiUon, its share in the 
success was large. 

Besides the artillery proper, in order that the fullest results 
might be obtained from gunpowder a one-man portable fire-arm 
had stiU to be invented. And towards the end of the fifteenth 
century it was invented in the form of the arquebus Qiacqutinite, 
later arqu^se), which replaced the hand-culverin (cotdevrine) 
requiring two men. The arquebus was eventually to turn into 
themu^et. It was not rmtil X470 that soldiers bluing portable 
fire-arms left the artillety park to take up their stand in the 
ranks of the inkmtry. 

At the dose of the Mddle Ages, the kmg’s army showed 
many survivals of the past in its compodtion, its arms, and its 
tactics, along with germs of feir-readiing changes in the future. 
The fifteenth century foot-soldier with his light helmet (salade), 
his coat of leather, doth, and metal (jacque or brigandine), 
and his cross-bow and firing-rest, was very much like the 
infantryman of the fourteenth or even the thirteenth cen- 
turies. And still more like his forerunners was the horseman 
of the compttgnies d’ordonnance with his heavy armour. As 
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for the battle, it had scarcely dhtanged in type during the 
whole course of the Hundred Years' War. But the use of 
gunpowder had already and once for all introduced that new 
dement of fire^power which was to be the characteristic of 
modem warfare. 
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CHAPTER IV 


THE NAVY 

In a country which is bounded by the sea on the north, west, 
and south-east the navy has come under numerous foreign 
influences, which have left their mark on the language. One may 
even ask oneself whether the French race did not accustom 
itself to sea-faiing as a result of the Greek, Roman, Breton, and 
Scandinavian invasions, which successively burst on her ^ores. 
There is nothing so s3mibolical in this respect as the roaniage 
of the daughter of a Ligurian chief to the captain of a Phocaean 
galley, to which fact Marseilles owes its origm, six centuries 
before our era. The Phocaeans, who came from Asia, introduced 
us to maritime commerce, and strove with other Asiatics, 
established at Carthage, for the conquest of the markets of the 
ancient world. If Euthymenes of Marseilles was less bold than 
the Carthaginian Hanno, and did not in Africa pass beyond the 
Senegalese river of crocodiles and hippopotami, his compatriot 
Pytheas outsailed Hrmilco in the exploration of the northern 
seas, and pushed on to the Shetland Isles and the Arctic Ocean, 
where navigation is checked by the icebergs or “ lungs of the 
sea. 


§ I. THE GAIXO-ROMAN NAVY 

The Punic Wars gave MarseiQes an opportunity for ^tisfying 
her instinct of rivalry against Carthage. As soon as Rome had 
become a maritime power, and when the naval victories of 
Duilius in Sicily and of Comehus Sdpio at the mouth of the 
Ebro in 260 and 218 B.c. had destroyed the supremacy of the 
Punic fleets, Marseilles threw in her lot with the victors. She 
became then a base for naval operations and the point of depar- 
ture for their inflltration into Gaul; Aquae Sextiae (Aix), the first 
Roman colony, dates from X23 b.c. 
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But when Caesar wished to subjugate the Phocaean dfy in 
49 B.C., the fleet of Marsdlles engaged battle with Dedus 
Brutus, prefect of the Roman fleet; the naval battles of the 
lie du Levant and of Tauroentum were defeats whidi ccst 
Marsdlles her ships, her treasures, her arms, and her engines 
of war; and she was subjected to the supervidon of a naval 
station, which was created by Julius Caesar at Forum Julii 
(Fr^jus) . Seven years before, Brutus had crudied the fleet of the 
Veneti off the Breton coast, after a terrible struggle which had 
lasted a whole day. The GraHic fleet having been thus destroyed, 
Caesar embarked five legions, half of his cavalry, and 4000 Gallic 
horsemen on the liane, at a point where the coasts of Gaul bend 
towards the north. One evening, when the wind had ceased 
blowing from the north, Caesar left Porttis Ittos. On the 
morrow, 54 B.c., he disembarked in Great Britain. In vain did 
the kings of Cantium (Kent) attack his Casiirum noodle in ord^ 
to destroy the ships drawn up on the shore under the drdter of 
an entrendnnent. They were repulsed and forced to pay tribute. 

To secure the defence of the British channd, the Romans 
organised a naval staticm near Portus Itius. At the 'foot of the 
Gallic oppidtan Gesoriacum, the name of which was changed to 
Bononia Oceanensis (Boulogne-sur-Mer), ^^s stationed the dassis 
Britannica, which was formed after the modd of the Pretorian 
fleets of Misenum and Ravenna. Caligula, who honoured it with 
a visit in the 3rear 40 A.I}., ordered the construction of a 
lighthouse of vast proportions, the twdve stories of which were 
each smaller than the one bdow, and whidi hdd a light at the 
height of two hundred feet. The Tour SOrire {J'urris ardem) or 
Old Man did not hull until 1644. Natives of all the provinces 
of the Empire, Africans, Asiatics, Dalmatians, Pannonians, the 
sailors of the triremes of Boulogne swarmed on both sides of the 
British channd, with thdr brickwork stamped Cl. Bit. and their 
ex votos to Aesculapius, Neptune, and Apollo. For the prefecture 
of Boulogne had posts on the other side of the strait, for instance 
at Dover, where there still exists a fragment of a Roman 
lighthouse. This fragment, the Bredenstone, serves as a seat 
for the Lord Warden of the Cinque Ports at the ceremony of his 
investiture. In the 5th century the Boulc^ne fleet disappeared. 
The invasion of the Franks was b^jinning. 
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§ II. THE VIKINGS 

The great movem^t of monarchical centralisation which took 
place in the Scandinavian countries during the 9th century 
caused the exodus of many liberty-loving warriors. Bearing 
with them from the paternal house the pillars with the heads 
of Thor or Odin, which had adorned the housdiold seat, they 
flaunted these sacred emblems of home in the sight of new 
countries; and, whithersoever fate carried them, they threw an 
axe ashore to mark their seizure of the land. This proceeding 
was unobjectionable in the half-deserted countries of Icdand, 
Greenland, and perhaps of American Vinland. But it was not so 
in Western Europe. 

The people fled at the sight of their long-sbips, with heightened 
prows, when<% gtiimed the head of a dragon or a serpent (for 
which reason they were called draJikar or sneMuir), 22‘76 metres 
long, by 5 metres wide, and 1*75 in depth — ^these are the dimen- 
sions of a loi^-ship, dug up near Christiania, in whidi there 
still reposed the body of a viking, in the carved seat whence he 
directed the working of the ship. The dragons came safely up 
the rivers; in 841 they appeared before Rouen, in 843 before 
Nantes, in 887 before Paris. The capital barred the passage of 
the river to their sevai hundred boats by two fortified bridges. 
She repulsed the scaling-ladders and fireships -directed against 
the bridges; a dege of ten months heroically borne wearied the 
assailants, whose withdrawal was purchased by Charles the Fat. 
One of these vikings, RoUo the Dane, established himself so firmly 
at Rouen that Charles the Simple preferred to come to terms with 
him, and, by the treaty of Saint-Clair-sur-Epte, in 912, ceded 
Neustiia, which became Normandy. The vikings took wives 
there. 

Once again the law which governs conquests, the reaction of 
tile conquered civilised race over the vichirious army of bar- 
barians, fulfilled itself. The children of the Northmen and the 
Neustrian women learned then: mother's tcmgue, with only one 
exception: the terms unfamiliar to women, the Scandinavian 
sea-terms, persisted. They have remained up to our day, not 
many having hill^ out of use. Thus the terminolc^ of our 
ocean-going seamen is the last vestige of a vanished language, the 
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language of the runes on the lions of fhe Piraeus, and tov^ds 
the North, on the rocks of Greenland, the language of fhe Ice- 
landic sagas, wherein we find the origin and the primitive 
meani ng of our commonest sea-terms: guiUe or ked ("Kjoll,” 
backbone), irihori or starboard (“stjni-bord ’’), hatAans or 
shrouds (“hofud-band,” neck-band), lof or luff, ndmgue or 
rope, or deck, girouette or weather-cock (“vedr-viti,” 

indication of weather) , itanibrai or hramework, a round hole in the 
deck, through which the mast passes (“tappr,” cork), etc., eta 
The Norman dukes kept up a strong lilring for the navy. One 
of them was proud of the name of “duke of pirates"; and 
Duke \l^lliam, having in 1066 put forward a rlaim to the throne 
of England, a crowd of great lords, bidiops, and abbots of 
Normandy promised him ships, one twenty, another sixty, a 
third a hundred. On the 27th of September the flotilla appeared 
at the mouth of the Scomne, as soon as the gilded weathercock 
placed at the top of the ducal mast had pointed its arrow 
towards the north. Some days later (October 14), the victory 
at Hastings made 'V^^Uiam the Conqueror King of Pn^and. 

On the same date, the sons of a small noble of the Cotentin, 
Robert Guiscard and Rcg^, bdng sununoned to fight the Arabs 
of Magna Graeda and Sicily, formed the vaguely-defined states 
of which there were so many in Southern Italy into the 
Kingdom of the Two Sicilies. The naval victory at Corfu in 1084 
consolidated it. This was one of the first r^^ular battles of the 
Middle Ages; Robert Gu^card had known how to avail himsdf 
of the tactical science of the Greco-Venetians, and his four 
squadrons of five diips each, supported by light ve^eh, were 
successful against the heavy B37zantine craft. 

§ in. INFLUENCE OF BYZANTINE CIVILIZATION 
Now, the Byzantine navy was the only r^ular war-navy 
which existed at that time. Western emperors and Carolingian 
Vings were so little anxious about the defence of the seas 
that they applied to the neo-Gred: navy for the protection of 
their coasts against the Saracen invasions: “Thy master has no 
ships," said Nicephoros Fhocas to one ci thdr ambassadors; 
“ but as for me, I am powerful on the sea ; let him say a word, and 
my fleet will force all his rebd ports to return to thdr obedienca” 
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It was thus that in the gth and loth centuries dromonds, 
carabs, and flat boats (chargers, crabs, and tortoises), from 
Byzantium, lighted at sea by "catships,” made their way to 
our Provencal coasts, where the nautical vocabulary — estoire 
(from ffToXo?, fleet), eschar (from trxapiop, stocks), issartia (from 
i^apmja-is, rising) etc. long betrayed the neo-Greek influence. 
But we retained the words without penetrating the spirit of 
Byzantine strategy; the swift dromonds, whence a battery of 
siphons poured forth Greek fire in flaming torrents, became in 
our hands heavy ships, robbed of the terrible weapon, of which 
we had not discovered the secret, and which Ives de Chartres 
thought to be made of resin and grease. 

§ IV. THE TRAJrePORTS OF MARSEILLES AT THE 
TIME OF THE CRUSADES 

The ^ps were sometimes of quite high tonnage. As permits 
of travel between the Latin cities and the infidel coimtry were 
limited by Papal bulls to one or two vessds, those interested 
gave the absolved ships such vast proportions that the statutes 
of Marseilles forbade more than fifteen hundred pilgrims being 
embarked in any one ship. What admirable maritime legiriation 
we find in the statutes promulgated between 1253 and 1255 by 
the great Provengal city ! All possible guarantees for security 
were assured to the pilgrims and the crusaders — but not comfort. 
And how could a passenger demand comfort, when, thanks to the 
competition between Marsdlles and Genoa, the price of a vo3^e 
to the Holy Land had fall^ to dxtysous for the first class, forty 
for the second, thirty-five for the third and twenty-five for the 
fourtii ! The first-class passengers enjoyed the airy deck-caMns, 
the second class those between decks, tiie third had the right to 
the stufBnessof thelowest deck, and tihefourth to the stendi of the 
stables. Each plgrim recaved a numbered ticket, after previous 
inscription of his name and that of his backer in a register, 
which was kept in duplicate, one copy being preserved in the 
communal archives. Three insfedors were appointed for the 
Palestine convo}^, and watched to see that the regulations were 
strictly enforced; experts, foot-rule in hand, calculated the 
number of places available on board, and took care that the scale 
■of charges, marked by three tags painted white, should not be 
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exceeded by any covetous captain. Seoramsids, chosCTi by the 
municipalities of Marsdlles, Aigues-Mortes, and Montp^ier, 
were embarked as judges to arbitrate in disputes and to provide 
for emergencies wHch might arise. Finally, in the sea-ports of 
the Levant, the passenger found help and comfort with the 
resident consul, which each of the great Mediterranean prats 
employed there; the Levantine fondacM were private com- 
panies occup3dng a special quarter, in which the customs of the 
ilrane city were maintained. 

§ V. THE FIIOT NAVAL WAR IN THE MEDITERRANEAN 

The kingdom had still neither navy nor port — ^Marseilles 
belonged to the Counts of Provence — ^when the crusades of St 
Louis brought him &ce to face with this unpleasant kict. So 
he provided himself with a fortified port. In the solitude of 
unhealthy marges, Aigues-Mortes, a declining dty, doomed to 
a lingering death, shdtered the great diips whidi were bought 
as transports by the saintly king; his transport was the Porodtse 
when he died on crusade. 

His son, Philip the Bold, when throwing himsdf into the 
adventure of the wax with Aragon, imperioudy felt the urgent 
necessity of a war fleet. He collected a hundred galleys, from 
Pisa to Narboime. But experience was to teadi him that, e\^ 
if vessds can be collected, strat^y^ and admirals cannot be 
improvised. The twenty-five galleys of Guillaume de LodSve, 
surprised in the port of Rosas by eleven Catalan galleys, tried to 
snrroimd their adversaries. But the unfortunate Frraich soldiers 
und&r a rain of sted whidi swept their decks, fell stricken by 
the terrible arrows of the Catalan crossbowmen; artillery had 
triumphed over side-arms. Some weds later, on the nig^t of 
September 9, 1285, the French fleet recdved its death-blow. As it 
was proceedmgin column of sail, with masked fires, between the 
two islets which have been named the Ants, "Las Hormigas,” on 
account of thdr narrowness, the redoubtable Aragonese admiral, 
Roger di Loria, appeared out of the diadows, and falling on the 
fleet, sank the galleys by ramming them. A second squadron 
had turned the Frendi flank. No resistance was posable. The 
great Neapditan admiral, Henri de Mari, who was in command, 
turned tail and succeeded in escaping from the scene of slaighter 
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by imitatiiig Lena’s agnals. Deprived of food, the aimy was 
obliged to retreat and recrossed the Pyrenees bdbind the litter 
af a d3dng king. 

§ VI. FROM THE CONQUEST OF NORMANDY TO THE 
CONTINENTAL BLOCKADE 

Surrounded on three sides by powerful vassals, the Capet 
kings had no sure hold on the sea, except in Picardy. The Duke 
of Normandy was by conquest King of England and had by 
marriage acquired Guienne, Saintonge, and Poitou. To rdieve 
the pressure, Philip Augustus allied himsdf with the Bretons, 
who also felt the wright of it. John Lackland had sdzed the 
Engli^ crown to the detriment of his nephew, Arthur of Brit- 
tany, whom he had stabbed to death. Attacked in front by the 
French troops, and from the rear by the Bretons, in three years, 
1202—1204, he lost Normandy and Pdltou. He was in danger 
too of losing En^and: seventeen hundred riiips under the 
command of Philip Augustus were to cross the Channel, when 
on May 31, 1213, they were surrounded in the port of Dam and 
destro3red by fire; this surprise was executed by the English 
sailors, undea: the command of 'William of Salisbury and Renaud 
of Boulogne. "The French know little of naval methods,” sadly 
condudai Philip Augustus. 

Nevertheless his son Louis disembarked in the Thames. A 
sailor who had joined his party after having in the first place 
followed the fortunes of JoW, Eustace the Monk, whose 
explcats have been told in an epac, had robbed the English 
of the mastery of the seas. But the naval battle near Sandwich, 
where he met with his death on August 24, 1217, was the salva- 
tion of England. A fortnight later, Louis, being cut oS from 
communication with France, signed peace, and abandoned all 
pretensions to conquest; he even renounced the Anglo-Norman 
Islands, which Eustace the Monk had occupied in the days when 
he was still in the service of John. 

A latent cause for war existed between the two cotmtries, 
because England still kept a foothold in Guienne. In the reign 
ed Ihilip the Fair relations became so strained that he hastily 
ps’^rided himself with a fleet-of-war in the Western Ocean. 
EveryQuDg had to be found, in 1294, material and taetks. 
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persoimel and arsenals. All Enrope put under contribution : 
the Hanseatic towns and the Basques sent ships; Norway 
promised three hundred vessdls; a squadron came from Provence, 
and from Genoa came ship-builders, who organised the arsenal 
at Rouen, the dos des Galees or enclosure of galleys. An army 
corps was ready in the camp at Boulogne, but the Dukes of 
Harcourt and Montmorency were novices at sea. Summoned 
from Genoa, the great leader of the Byzantine fleets, Benedetto 
Zaccaria, did not arrive until later. For want of an admiral 
the campaign fedled. 

Togetherwiththeplanof invadon, another planwasdaborated. 
Abandon force; bring cunning into prominence; for Napoleonic 
victories substitute victorious treaties; and you can compare 
Philip the Fair with Napoleon. To these two rulers, so different 
in genius, the same anxiety, the same deficiency in naval 
command, inspired the same policy — ^the Continer^ Blocltade. 
The ports of Europe from Gibraltar to the polar sea, from the 
Sicilian coast to the end of the Baltic, were closed to England. 
But in 1296 the river arteries of the Rhine and the Gironde 
remained open to British trade, in spite of the cruises of Admiral 
Othon de Coucjr, and thereby England was saved. 

§ VII. THE HUNDRED YEARS’ WAR 

The continental blockade was the prelude of the hand-to-hand 
struggle whidi France and England were to wage with each 
other for aHrmdred Years. The death of Philip the Fair without 
male heirs brought into conflict his grand-nephew and his cousin, 
Edward III of England and Philip of Valois, who both claimed 
the crown of France. Philip replied to the pretenrions of the 
Engli^ Tring by mobiliring the Norman fleet, by the Jottmie des 
Normands, thinking to repeat the exploit of William the Con- 
queror. But he had made the mistake of dismissing two 
squadrons of Levantine galleys, one of Genoese Ghibdlines, the 
otter of Guelfe from Monaco, who in 1338 had given Mm the 
mastery of the Channd. His fleet now only ccmsisted of two 
hundred heavy sMps, endrded by the royal barges, which a plan 
of action had arranged in three divisions, the vanguard being 
given to men from the Seine, the main body to the men of 
Dieppe, and the rear-guard to the men from Lowar Normandy. 
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In a narrow bay, the point of which then extended as as 
Bruges, but whi^ the polders have filled up, twenly-five 
tTioiisand men were about to start for Ehigland when Edward HI 
TiiTn«M»1f shattered their attack. He drove them into a comer in 
the impasse of Dam and £cluse (now Sluys) where the admiral 
Quieret had anchored, in spite of the sinister lesson formerly 
given to Philip Augustus, and in spite of the wise counsels of the 
Genoese Barbavera, who wished to fight at sea. Surrounded by 
the Eriglish fleet, taken in the rear by Flemish pillagers, crushed 
by the fire of twelve thousand archers to which only four 
hundredcrossbowmencouldreply,the French sailors werepressed 
against great dykes, such as Dante describes in bis Inferno. In 
a hopeless attempt to make their way out, they made an onset 
on a large huU with its mast topped by a crown, whence floated 
a standard quartered with the arms of France and England. 
But a crowd of knights made a rampart of thdr bodies before 
Edward 111 ; the action was definitely lost and had a decisive 
result. The loss of a hundred and ninety ^ps and twenty 
thousand men left the French disarmed, and the tide of in^msion 
turned. 

The remains of the fleet could only delay this result by a final 
sacrifice. If the siege of Calais has rendered &mous the name of 
Eustace of Saint-Pierre, it is only fair that with his memory 
^ould be associated that of the sailors, who at the ridr of their 
lives ran the blockade and revictualled the town for a 3rear: 
such men as Enguerrand Eingois of Abbeville, who captured 
later and summoned to swear allegiance to Edward HI, replied, 
“Never,” and was thrown into the sea, 

“The fleet drould be proportionate to the necessities of the 
diy.” This principle, formulated in the Politics of Aristotle, 
which had just been trandated by Nicholas Chesme, counsellor 
of Charles iheVl^, ruled the conduct of that king. Fifty barges 
and galle3^, whidi had been built in the dos des GaUes at Rouen, 
^ve the command of the Channd to the admiral, Jean de 
'S^mme, and by repeated diversions in 1378, 1380, and 1385, 
caused anxiety on the other side of the Channel, paralysed the 
4 e^patch of reinfarcements and thereby greatly helped the 
qp^atmns of the High Constables Du Guesclin and Clisson on 
C^atinent. 
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Charles VI wished to improve upon his fath^. But the 
Great Army of the Sea, assembled in 1386 at the very place where 
we had sujQEered the two disasters of Sluys, was never able to 
threaten Bngland. The stormy season was enough to break it up. 
The King’s madness allowed everything to drift. 

The onlyray of glory which shone on the French navy came to it 
from a marshal of France. Marshal Boudcaut, Governor of the 
town of Grenoa, which had given itself to us, fdt himself bound 
by the interests of the people under his administration. He 
brought hdp to Constantinople, where the Grenoese had an 
important c-olony, raised the blcxkade of thdr settlement at 
Famagusta, sached the Mussulman port of Beyrout, and on 
October 7, 1403, oigaged the Venetians in the naval battle of 
Modon. In spite of the epidaaoic of influenza, which weakened his 
caiews, he carried off the vich>ry. 

In the Charmd, the kingdom no longer had a fleet: the dos 
des Galees was disused. France was ripe for invasion. The 
awakening was tarible. It came at Agincourt. In haste, the 
admiral, Guillaume de Narboime, summoned several Genoese 
carrachs from the Mediterranean, where a campaign had been 
carried on. With eight of these he attempted to bar the 
entrance of the Seine to three hundred ships full of troops on 
August 15, 1416. Half of his squadron perished: the last four 
carracks “got away with honour,” a truly Frraicii sentiment; 
honour was saved, but the cause was lost, and Normandy 
again became English. And English it was to remain, until an 
outburst of patriotism, aided by Joan of Arc, freed the cauntry. 
In 1453 there remained to the Englidr only one place in France — 
Calais. 

§VIII. THE CANARIES AND «'raE GREEN ISLAND” 

The Himdred Years’ War had not destroyed the ioitiative of 
our seamen. In the way of dis(X>veries they had out-distancad 
most nations. If one can believe a xyth century traveller 
(Villaut de BeUefcmds), they had placed settlements ("Petit- 
Dieppe and Petit-Paris”) on the Ivory Coast and the Gold 
Coast about X364. The authentidly of these espeditions from 
Dieppe has caused violent discussion, and so far no pcaitive 
proof has been fotmd; the Briev estoire del nav^aige Monsire 
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J eJum Pnmaut au reaume de la Guinoye, which was produced as a 
reference, is an imitation or a forgery. 

On quite another footing, and a sure one, stands the narrative 
of expeditions to the Canary Islands, which the Middle Ages had 
endowed with the charming name of the Fortunate Ides. The 
Pope had conferred the investiture of them on the Admiral of 
France on November 15, 1344, when he bestowed on him the title 
of Prince de la Fortune. It was some years since the Genoese, 
Lanzarotto Maloisel, had imdertaken their conquest, without 
leaving any other trace but his Christian name, which is still 
borne by one of the islands. Admiral Louis d’Espagne, Prince 
de La Fortune, did not become “King of theCanaries.” On the 
way he abandoned his enterprise, which was again undertaken 
in J402 by an unassumh^ chamberlain of the Duke of Orleans, 
JeandeB^thencourt. Supported by GadiferdeLaSalle,seneschal 
of Bigorre, he occupied four idands of the ardbipdago, but 
hdled in his attempts on the Guanchos of Grand Canary. He 
colonised the green plains of Ferro Idand with peasants from 
the Caux district, while workmen and craftsmen collected,under 
the guidance of two priests and two sergeants of the people, round 
Santa Maria de Bethencuria at Fuerteventura, and near the 
cathedral of Rubicon on Lanzarote. At the bottom of a great 
ravine, in a cirde of mountains, Santa Maria de Betihencuria is 
still standing. But since June 30, 1454, when Spain turned out 
the heirs of the Norman knight, the archipdago has been held 
by the Catholic King. The epic, which was chronided by the 
(^plains of the expe^tion, was for ev^ dosed. Le Canarim, 
who told it, has been forgotten. 

A curious bdief was the cause of our vidts to another acchi- 
pdago. In a record of the year 1483, we read that the captain 
of the royal diips was sent in haste “to the Green !lkland and 
Country of Barbary to core any thing whidi dosdy concerned 
the wdfare and h^fh” of the king. Saint- Jacques, otherwise 
called Cape Verd Island, enjoyed a unique reputation; leprosy 
was cured there by bathing in the blood of great turtles; it 
was ^riiispeted that Louis XI actually bdieved himsdf to be 
suEl^mg from lepro^. But no wdght would attach to these 
rmaoors, rq>orted only by one chronider, Thomas Basin, were 
they not ccmfirmed by the m3^erious expedition to the Green 
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Island, whereby a light is thrown on the atiabiliaiy disposition 
of the lord of Plessis-les-Tonrs. For lepro^ was a living death. 

§ TX. HROTECTION BY FORCE OF ARMS UNDER 
LOUIS XI 

Lords XI presents a curious figure. "One would say that he 
had been brought up in Italy,” was said of him by foreigners, 
and Machiavelli would have found in him a modd. inbieHrmdred 
Years’ War left us face to face with distressing economic prob- 
lems; it had removed the commercial axis of Europe from the 
Rhone and the Seine towards the Rhine. In order to correct this 
and to brii^ bade to the fairs of Beaucaire the trade of the 
Levant, which diowed a tendency to became diverted to the 
States of the Duke of Savoy, the royal dlversmith, Jacques 
Cceur, had, in 1442, obtained from the States of LanguMoc 
bounties in aid of navigation, "the navigation of galleys b eing 
the prindpal source of the substance and nourishment of the 
country.” And he reedved half-a-dozen galeasses to carry on 
trade with the Levant and the Barbary ports. 

Louis XI, even bolder than the silversmith, contemplated 
becoming in the West the broker of the Levant. And his little 
fleet of wrardiips had the task of preparing the way by expelling 
our competitors. In the rare leisure left to them by the wars of 
Louis XI against the Eng^idi, the Bretons, and the Aragonese, 
Vice-Admiral Guillaume de Casenove,called Coulon,and Captain 
George Palaeolc^e de Bissipat, descendant of the emparors of 
Constantinople, practised protection by force of arms. Th^ 
deni^ the Hanseatic traders access to the Straits of Dover, kept 
the Venetians out of the Straits of Gibraltar, and fought with 
the Flemings and even with the Genoese, whom they crushed 
on August 13, 1476, in the naval battle at Cape St Vincent. 

But the Ring reckoned without the nation. First of aU with 
tire hdp of the Grenoese, later with the astistance of his "good 
towns” only, he hoped to form a Compagnie GSnhcie de neasiga- 
Uon dans le Leoant, with a capital of 100,000 livres; by giving 
it a monopoly he would have realised immense profits. But the 
dd[^;ates of the *‘good towns” of France, assembled at Tours 
in 1482, did not agree to the King’s wishes. refused 

to subscribe and nutde havoc of his plans. Li answer to the 
Med.F. 
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royal prohibitions the nation upheld the contrary view, the 
reciprocity of treatment for ^‘all foreign nations.” On the 
morrow of the Hundred Years' War the first war between 
Protection and Free-trade took place. And Protection emerged 
from the struggle vanquished. 
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CHAPTER V 


INDUSTRY AND COMMERCE 

FJtANCE, properly so called, did not, in the Middle Ages, play 
so important a part in industry and espedally in trade as did 
the great Italian Maritime Republics. Nevertheless, during 
several centuries, ^e occa|ned a place oi the first rank in the 
busmess world (as it is nowadays called), of which she was only 
to be robbed by the misfortunes of the Hundred Years’ War. 
This justifies the inclusion in this volume of a special chapter 
<m the subject. 

§ L INDUSTRY AND COMMERCE BEFORE THE 
rrTH CENTURY 

Even, in the Ancient World G^ul took an active part in world- 
commerce. Thanks to an excdlent S 3 retem of roads, which 
np one part to anotha:, thanks also to the Mediterranean 
ports, she attracted not only the Western traders, who came 
more especially to seek the agricultural products of her fertile 
soil, but also those from the Eastern parts of the Roman Empire, 
who brought thither the spices, medidnal plants, silks, and 
precious stones of Asia. 

But the centre of the world’s gravity was then in the Eastern 
and the Barbarian invasions occurred before 
Gaul was able to consolidate the economic position to which she 
<5<»»Tnert entitled by her long and hosjatable sea-front. 

The invasions entailed, if not ruin, at least a general retrendi- 
ment of economic life; the difficulty and insecurity of conununi- 
joined to the instalality of social conditions, teided to 
productive effort to local requirements. Property b&:ame 
concentrated in the hands of a few large propdLetois, and each 
large estate organised itself with a view to sdf-support. The 
owner planned tfie production on his land of all that was 
necessary for the normal feeding of those who lived there, 
and he collected round his house the various trades which 
were indispensable for the construction and preservation of 
buildings, of fumitnre, of tools, and of work for his clothing 

12 — 2 
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and that of his staff, etc. With the exception of the oriental 
products whidi were still being disembarked in the Mediter- 
ranean ports by the merchants of Syria or the real Byzantine 
countries, commerce ordinarily consisted in no more than simple 
transpori of raw materials, and of those manufactured articles 
which were locally unobtainable. 

The formatioa of the Caroliogian Empire, through the whole 
extent of wbidi Charlemagne succeeded in assuring the rule of 
the “Frankish Peace,” enabled the inhabitants of G^ul during 
that time slightly to enlarge the limits of economic life and to 
play once more an active part in the commerce of the world 
— ^forming and reforming direct commercial links with distant 
lands. But the decay of Carolingian rule and the incursions 
of freebooters of all races, which were among the most rmfor- 
tunate consequences of this decay, abruptly arrested this 
attempt. From the middle of the qth century onwards, the 
seas were infested with pirates, Scandinavians in the north and 
west, Saracens in the Mediterranean; while the highwajrs of 
France and the neighbouring countries were molested by bands 
of Hon^^nians, Slavs or Danes. From the economic point of 
view it was a period of retrogression, comparable only to the 
days of the great invasions. 

I II. THE ECONOMIC REVIVAL OP THE FEUDAL AGE 

It was only in the course of the nth and especially of the izth 
century, that the industrial and commercial world re-established 
itself in France, after the havoc and plunder of all kinds com- 
mitted in the first days of the feudal period. There came, as it 
were, an influx of new blood, an immense desire for improved 
conditions, and also, it seems, an increased birth-rate, which 
rendered a'^^tilable a large number of workers and also created 
new requirements. This was a period when much finest-land 
was deared and many marshes were drained, resulting in the 
nqnd improvement of the conditioiK of workers and of the tools 
at their disposal. 

. . What has been stated about cultivation is equally true of 

I i^ustiy. There at that tune in every direction of Tirmnan 
activi^ A wish to increase production, to augment the yield 
[ <s££he woi^kshops as well as of the fidds, which is ex plainwt by 
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the retain of aperiod of rdaiive peace, bringioi' with it anotice- 
able improvement in commonication by sea, riva', or 
Without running undue risks, a neighbouring country might 
supply from its surplus any d^ciency caused by an insufficient 
production in certain materials. Consequently, spechdisation, 
which is the piimaiy condition of commerce on a large scale, 
could be boldly rmdertaken. 

Considered as a whole, France, which is primarily a rural and 
specially an agricultural country, speciaiised in agiicultuial 
products. Certain districts, such as those bordering on the basin 
of the Seine, such as La Beauce, or La Brie, increased th^ 
yidd of cereals, and could thus become exportos of grain, i 
without, howevar, being able to rival countries such as Sicily, ( 
Apulia, or Campania, which had become perfect granaries 
in the times of the Hohenstaufiens. A great part of the 
western, south-western, and southern districts, particularly 
Gascony, Saintonge, Poitou, Anjou, Languedoc, and, in the east, 
the region of Burgundy, devoted themsdves to the culture of 
the vine, which tended to drive out some of the other kinds of 
agiicultaral industry, so much so that after the 14th century, 
in Gascx>ny, the late arrival of a wheat supply almost reduced 
the countryside to famine. 

Wtnes and grain thus became pooducts available fcnr trade in 1 
ever-increasing quantities,sabjecttovaiiouscircaiiistancesand to | 
locxil conditions, such as those in the two instances quoted above. 

However, some districts of France were abte to tom to Indus- 1 
trial ^>ecialisation, thanks to the new ffidlitiiK for fcxMl-supply j 
which were available. This was the case with nearly all the 1 
northern zone, which even now remains pre-eminently the 
French industrial district,- along with its natural adjunct, 
Bdgian Fland^, which was at that time part of the kingdom 
of France. This r^on was then, and to a great extent still is, the . 
cx>unt]y of the manufachue of woollens. There was woven the 
wool of the sheep raised either in the Flemish r^ons, or on the 
dry and chalky soil of Artois and Champagne, cn: even of those 
imported from the wide English pastures. Ihe latter were soon 
beyond competition, for England had more and more specnalisal 
in the breedii^of sheep after the 13th c:entnry, thus saccffichigto 
the assinred profits of the sale of thdr fleeces the uncertain profits 
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and low retoms of compaxatively poor agiicoltnral production. 
An the lai^e French towns of the north and some of those of the 
\ north-«ast were what wis then called “wodlen” towns, e.g. 
I Arras, Donai, LiUe, Saint-Omer, Camhrai, Valenciennes, Abbe- 
, viUe, Amiens, Beauvais, Saint-Quentin, Reims, ChSlons, and (in 
Belgiom of the present day) Ghent, Bribes, Ypres, and Touxnai. 
, In aU this district the weaving-looms were always increasing in 
) number, and throwing on the markets an ever-growing stock of 
; merchandise, the quality of which was soon appreciated throug^- 
‘ out the world. 

Moreover, this was not the only part of France whore cloth- 
trade was carried on. Near the pocxr and dry land of the Crau, 
of Quoxy, of Corbidres, or of Les Gausses, where sheep-breeding 
is stiU specialised, weaving-looms became more and more 
numerous; at Avignon, at Figeac, at Villefranche d’Aveyron, 
at Rodez, at Castres, at Carcasscome, at Limouz, and at Mcmt- 
pelfier, famous for its beautifnl crimson doth, which wasdyed by 
the use of the kermis. or cochineal, found in the coimtiy round. 
Weaving was also carried on in Normandy, especially about 
Rouen, and in Berry, where also the country is suitable for 
rearing she^. 

§ III. CONDITIONS OF INDUSTRIAL WORK AND THE 
CORPORATE ORGANISAIION UP TO THE MIDDLE 
OF THE 13TH CENTURY 

While many districts thus struck out their own line indepen- 
dently of their nei^bours as r^;ards production, work beoune 
organised within new hmits and accordii^ to new methods. 

The impcxrtant hmt was the creation of a real industrial dass, 
which stood in oppositicm both to the agricultural and to the 
noMe dass. 

Before the loth err nth contuiy, one cannot, as a matter of 
iaxA, discern an industrial chiss. indostrial work was done 
partly, as we have already seen, on the estate of the overlcrrd, 
either by the labom: of serfs, or by paid employees, who produced 
the essentials of life fen him and his retinue in his own work- 
shops; very few things beh^ bought from neighbouring estates. 
Besides tlm, in some places the proprideH* had granted the lig^t 
r^-er^vation to scane small tenant, who added some little 
dcmtestic mdustiy to his land-culture; one, for iqstsdice, growing 
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flax on part of his land, or raising a few ^eep, and working with 
his wife and daughters at spinning and weaving, sometiines in 
sufficient quantity to be able to sell a few ells of doth or linen 
each year. 

But as tune went on, it was evident that these artisan- 
tenants were becoming multiplied and that the se^ioiial 
workshops were losing their importance. This can easily be 
understood: it was, indeed, much simpler and also more 
economical for a lord of lesser importance to obtain woollen 
materials from some of his tenants, who would do the work for 
him by way of rent or would sdl him what he required. 

Thus in the loth and nth centuries a body of artisans b^an 
to separate itsdf more and more from ordinary tenants, especially 
near the great monasteries and important churdies: they 
collected “under the monastery,” as the did texts say, forming 
a new of tenants, who worked with thdr hands, but who 
Irft off more and more completdy their work in the fields for 
/‘rtTTi'hiTiftd labour in the workshop, and whose holding hence- 
forward was only the house (mansio) which th^ occupied, and 
t ^TTiptiTTies a little garden and the court (curUs) which belonged 
to it- An urban population thus sprang up, forming large 
mdnstrial bourgs or faubourgs, 

Tn these bourgs and fatAourgs, and often within the iimtts 
of old towns which revived, these artisan-tenants now grouped 
themselves in streets and qmirters, the street of the weavers, 
the street of the smiths, the street of the potters, the street^ 
of the tanners, the street of the mercers, etc. The lords saw 
at first only advantages to be gained from this inorease in 
the artisan population, for it was to them a double source of 
income: first by the number of tenants, whose rmts would 
enrich them, and secondly, by the provfeioning of the 
market, which gave to the lords a revenue from the impoation 
of taxes and often of heavy fines. 

This evolution once begun soon became accelerated. After 
the middle of the nth century the artisan population became 

apower. Jhdispensabtetothelifeofthecountty.theydemanded 

rights. The lords granted these more or less willingly, more or : 
less hurriedly, but finalty the working class eve^here won its 
cause, and, strengthened by the stro^^ which it had often had 
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1 to sustain in order to obtain a " place in the sun, ’ ’ it soon supplied 
|itsdf with a complete oxganisation, within limits of which 
I industrial life could henceforward develop itself. 

i 

Hie characteristic, if not universal, feature of this organiza- 
tion was the rule of the “corporation.'’ 

We know what was meant by this. It was originally the 
association, or, to use an expressive modem term, the syndi- 
cate of all the workmen employed in the same trade. Having 
been freed at the cost of long and violent effort from the 
domination of tyrannical lords, die workers succeeded from 
the xztb century onwards in obtaining recognition of the 
privileges and “customs” of their groups: these conce^ons 
gave them formidable power. There are some towns, particularly 
in the south, where even nowadays the workmen remain 
individualistic, and where many artisans do not belong to 
unions; but in the districts where industrial activity is greatest 
— ^above all in the north — ^the union is so strong and also so 
exclusive, that an artisan who refuses to join it is in danger of 
being crudied and is condemned to disappear. 

Ihe records which diow us this struggle between the union 
and ihe free artisan, between the union and non-union men, are 
numerous and very interesting. The latter naturally attempted 
to interest in their cause the feudal lords, who wmre in general 
little indined to favour the powerful unions of workmen. Thus, 
m 1224, in the northern submrbs of Paris, the Parisian weavers 
who were not affiliated to the weavers' corporation and who for 
this reason were being persecuted as disloyal competitors, were 
supported by the Abbot of Saint-Denis and the Royal Qinstable, 
Mathieu de Montmorency. But this was exceptional. King and 
lords alike were usually obliged to yield sooner or later to this 
inevitable result; at the end of the 12th century, Henry II of 
England, in his capacity of Duke of Normandy, granted to the 
cmporation of Rouen tanners the exdusiveright of practisingtbis 
trade in the town and suburl^ of Roumi; on the other hand, the 
dothworkers of Bruges had to wait until the b eginning of the 
14th (mitury before they obtained a similar monqpofy from 
Louis de Nevers, Q>unt of Flanders. But in the end, soonar or 
lafrsr, tile triumph of the corporation is a general frict. 
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In the begtnning, this ccaporation was only an association of 
artisans, employers or for simple workmen, freely joined together 
with a view to loyal collaboration, and with the object of mutual 
defence and protection. The control of the association was 
assured by an admioistrative council — the council of the 
“wards (gurtfrs or eswetrdewrs), or the council of thA “ jurms” 
(juris), or even the council of the "consuls” (to use the language 
of southern France) — of which all the members were dected, 
often by a direct umversal vote. They chose their own president, 
who in the north was called "mayor” (maieur). The council of j 
the “jurors” and its president supervised the increase in mem-/ 
bership of the corporation, controlled its finances, and examined 
its productions, on which dep^ided the good name of aS th<^ 
who belonged to the corporation. They had very wide powers, 
but their government was of short duration, generally fca- a year, 1 
and they had to render an account of it at the general meetings 
of the corporation. 

Thdr revenues came from the annual contributions paid by 
the members, increased by the entrance fees paid bynew recruits, 
by donations and by l^ades, which they might Ite called on to 
receive. All these fnn^ were employed for the (»mmon good. 
Part was applied to the purchase trf r^ estate; another part was 
placed to the credit of the benevol^t fund (if the nnicm pos- 
sessed one, as frequently was the case), and was thmceforward 
employed in sickness, in disablement, for funeral expenses, etc. 
Yet another jKirt was reserved for the expenses of union feasts 
and holidays, for the c:eIebration of rdigious services, for the 
feast of the patron saint under whose proteckuni the ccrrporation 
was plac:ed, finally for legal expenses; for the unicois could 
fHTOvide justice for themselves, and used and abused it. 

The internal discipline of the ccaporation was r^plated by 
statutes, which eadi new member swore to observe. Wesoonfind 
therdn established the division into three categories of manual 
workers: the“master,”the“man”or and the “apprentice,” 

The “masters ” were thcae who owned thdr worfelmps, or to 
use the ccmtemporaiy term, their ouvroirs. Qr^inalty, their 
numbers were not hWted: any one mig^t become a “master,” 
laovided he had suffident capital to start with and offered 
professional guarantees. But at first there w»e no other restiic- 
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tioDs on men becoming masters; or at least one does not find 
any recorded in the old statutes. 

Professional skill was acquired by apprentice^p. The future 
workman was apprenticed at an age which the statutes fix at a 
TniTiininm of ten years, and which was commonly about twelve 
years. The oldest statutes laydown in great detail the rules which 
were to govern the apprentice’s treatment ; they lay stress on the 
necessity that the master should be proficient in his business 
before taking in the child whom he is to instruct in the trade; 
on the duty, furthermore, of the corporation to assure itself that 
the master who wishes to take an apprentice is able to supply 
him with the suitable material and moral conditions of life. The 
chief anxiety, as we read in a Parisian record, is that the parents 
who apprentice their children should not “lose their money,” 
and that the apprentices themselves “should not lose their 
time.” Masters were also forbidden to take too many apprentices 
at the .same time; some statutes even forbade them to take more 
than one. They demanded on his behalf good food, sulfident 
clothing, and they fixed the minimum of his pay. On the other 
hand, as the interests of the corporation demanded that the 
apprentice should r^dly learn his business, they required from 
him a minibnum time of apprenticesbip, careful work, and for- 
bade him to leave the workshop without the permission of the 
master, who had such entire authority over lidm that he mi^^t 
even infiict corpcnal punishment if needful. 

"Whea thei,young man was out of his apprenticeddp, he could 
start in business, and open a workshop, that is to say, get hiixh 
self recc^nised as “master.” If, however, he lacked means to 
start, be might either, as in our day, go to some master as work- 
man, or “man,” or dse still remain in this capacity with the 
master who trained him. 

Hiiing was done almost in the same way as nowadays. 
There were no employment bureaux, properly so called, but 
in the open air, in certain streets or public places consecrated 
by custom, in front of certain houses, or tavmns, workmen 
in search of work usually gathered: thus in Paris, in the 
13th century, we know that workmen seddng emplo3rment as 
hdlexs were to be found at the apse of the churdi of SaJnt- 
GervdSfinfroniof the house with the sign of the Eagle. Hhing 
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was ananged fredy between the parties, generally the only 
essential condition being that the workman could prove that 
he had been through his apprenticeship ; sometimes it was added, 
that preference should be given to one's own townspeople to the 
exclusion of strangers or foreigners; finally, in principle, aU un- 
desirables were eliminat ed, thieves, rakes, and notoriously bad 
characters, whom the council of the union reserved the right 
of exduding from memberdiip at any subsequent time. 

As a rule, even the rate of pay might be firedy discussed 
between employer and employee. There ware however cus- 
tomary rates, which the corporatian was careful to preserve: it 
attempted both to prevent prices being spoiled because certain 
masters offered too high rates, and also to prevent the workmen 
from demanding umreasonable rises. Here is already seen the 
anxiety to maintain the established state of things, the fear of 
dar^erous novdties, which soon gave to the corporations a 
strongly marked (haiacter of narrowness of outlook aiiil of 
exaggerated conservatism. 

The corporation statutes naturally take a great place in the 
r^ulation of industrial work. Therein we find fixed the length 
of the working day, which varied according to the seasmi from 
about eight hours of actual work to nearlytwdve. Ni^t-wotkwas 
only allowed under exceptional cfrcumstances, but \diar it was 
arranged for, it was compu^ry for all corporation workers. It 
was moreover a characimistic feature of the organisation, that it 
was apjdied in the same manner to all mmnbets and was intended 
to snbject them all to the same hours and to the same conditions 
of work. Lr all the worktops where the same trade was carried 
on, at the appointed honr work was begun at the sound of the 
bdl rung from the municipal bdfcy; the hour of the midday 
meal was similarly armoxmced, laterthehourfor the resumption 
of work, and finafly,in the evening, the hour for rest. 

The statutes also frequently contain the declaration of 
wmlong days. Whether trade -was bad or good, there w^ 
d^^rty or e^ty-five days (uududing Sunda3s) on which work 
mr^ cease, to which must be added Saturdays and the vigils of 
l^;al leasts, on which work stopped about 3 or 4 o’clock in the 
afternoon, in order, at least theoretically, to allow the workmen 
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to be present at the vigil observances, and in some towns work 
on these days had even to cease at noon. 

AH these measures only aimed at avoiding the inequalities 
or the abuses, of which the ‘'masters” or the "men” mig^t be 
the victims. But in practice, it is only too evident that they were 
bound to degenerate into a corporate tyranny which destroyed 
aU spirit of initiative. 

This tendency showed itself even more in that part of the 
statutes which aimed at regulating manufacture its^. Bent on 
avoiding bad workmanship and faulty production, which would 
damage the good name of the work turned out by the workshops 
of their town, the councils of the corporations very soon con- 
ceived the idea that they must insist on uniformity of produc- 
tion from afl their members. Even the choice of raw materials 
was rigidly limited, the head of a business, or "master” of a 
workshop, only being aHowed to use certain kinds of wool, 
leather, wood, fats, or dyes, prescribed by the ''wards,” or 
"jmrors*^ of the corporation. Regulations on this subject 
sometimes went so far, that in the middle of the 13th century, 
at Douai, the cof 5 n-makers were forbidden to use othar wood 
than deal. At the same period, the Paris coopers were only 
aHowed by their own rules to use four wood-essences specified 
byname. 

Raw materials could, moreover, only be used in certain wa3^, 
in accordance with certain rules, from which it was forbidden 
to depart. Thus at Chalons-sur-Mame, in 1244, was ordained 
by the statutes of the dothworkers, that at least 6 lbs. of alum 
must be used in the dyeing of each piece of green or "brunette” 
doth. A Douai statute of about the same date dealing with the 
"fulling” of doth, ordered that five measures of "grumid” 
(or lard) should be used for undyed doth, three for doth of the 
colour of peadi-blossom, four for plain linsey-woolsey and two 
for a violet linsey-woolsey; these quantiti^ might not be 
changed without incurring a penalty of 20 silver sous. Every- 
thing was the subject of regulations, the length of the pieces 
irf doth, their width, their weight, and the number of thrp^<; 
in the warp and the weft. 

Tte dothworldng industry was by no means an isolated 
The shoemakers also had their rules, by which (to 
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continue to take our instances £n>m the town of Douai, about 
which we are exceptionally well supplied with documents) 
they could only make certain styles and use certain leathers: 
those who made hmcy footwear were onty allowed to use 
"Cordovan” leather, that is a kind of morocco; those udio manu- 
factured goods of average quality might only use cowhide; and 
those who made goods of a low class were only permitted to use 
sheepskin. A mixture of leathers was absolutdy forbidden, and, 
moreover, the soles were to have a different look, aconding as the 
shoes were of the first, second, or third grade. 

As regards the tailoring of garments, regulations were so 
circumstantial that there was no detail of cut, of stitching, of 
trimmings, and even of linings whidi was not mentioned. Thus 
it is laid down that a doublet must be made of three thicknesses, 
one of new doth, one of pure thread, and one of a mixture of 
thread and cotton (which was called “fustian”). Two of these 
thicknesses formed a cover, within whidi was placed a stuffing 
which was to be composed exdusivdy of cotton. 

All production was thus r^^ulated, and offenders against the 
rules were liable to penalties, which estaided to temporary 
exdusion from the trade (for a month, 40 days, a year or 
more), and even to banishment from the town feu one or two 
years, occasionally for five or ten years, or even more. 

§ IV. THE ABUSES OF THE CORPORATION SYSTEM 
(13TH AND r4TH CENTURIES) 

Neverthdess corparation rule, at the time whmi most of the 
Insulations which we have quoted were elaborated, was still 
essentially a democratic role; the tyranny to whidi the mem- 
bers submitted was, at least theoretically, wiQiogty accepted 
by each of them, tn some of the statutes, the consent of 
ail "masters” and all "men” is eapressly stipulated. But in 
the second half of the 13th century a tendency to oligardiy 
showed itself, and became really acute in those districte where, 
by reason of its expansion, industry lubd beonne important, 
and no longer produced for the local markets, but for wholesale 
exportation. This occurred for instance in Flandem and Artois, 
where in the middle of the 13th century the doth-trade had 
reached such a hei^t that those of the ipasters who had large 
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capital at thdr disposal had become the real controllers of the 
industry. 

These great "drapers,” or "doth-machants,” as they were 
called at the end of the 13th century, were already leaders 
of industry. They bought wool in considerable quantities on the 
English markets, stocked it in their wardiouses, carrying o£E 
likewise the dye-stuffe of the Preach markets; often also they 
cultivated on their lands, on a large scale, the fklants from which 
the dyes were obtained. They did not yet possess factories, 
but eadi of these “merchants” employed a large number of 
workmen, or of "masters” in a small way, whom he supplied 
with materials and who depended for their livelihood on the 
work whidi he distributed r^^ularly to them. Often too it was 
the "draper” who provided them with a workshop and tools, 
the rent or purchase-price being taken ofi the pay given on 
account of work done. 

r Masters on a small scale teaded more and more to become 
I paid emploi^ees, while only those who traded on a large scale 
I were really employers. And as all these leaders of industry had 
I common interests, and as they required agre^ents in order to 
; regulate prices, they in their turn formed syndicates, outside 
^ the limits which had been planned by the corporations, forming 
' "guilds” of great merchants, whi(^ very soon succeeded in 
I monopolising the executive offices in the administrative councils 
\ of the corporations themsdves. 

The rdations between the merchant-princes and the fimalT 
employers hired by them became acute at the-end of the 13th 
century. Bitter struggles began. From 1280 onwards, in 
Champagne, in flanders and other places, strikes broke out, 
which were harshly suppressed by the heads of industry, who 
succeeded in securing control not only of the corporation coimdls, 
but of the municipal offices; they retaliated with measures such 
as the prohibition of meetings and of carrying arms; they 
imprisoned the leaders, and even condemned some to death. 
The strugjgjle ■went on with varying fortunes. For a tinut in 
EJan^rs the workmen succeeded in seizing the power, thanks 
to- prffitical events, but finally the working-dlass bad the 
wmsst of it. In the 14th and until the begizming of the 15th 
centp^ we find, in t]^e northern districts these great doth- 
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merchants forming real dynasties in the face of a nmnerons 
worldng-dass, succeeding each other from father to son in the 
same busin e ss, and, thanks to their capital, continuing to contrdi 
the markets and govern the corporations. 

In smaller and less-important industries, as for instance in 
the Parisian district, the position remained apparently more j 
in accordance with the early ideals. But here, too, an oli- 
garchical character gradually showed itself; the masters 
endeavoinred to make ‘‘mastership” into a caste monopoly, 
which succeeded, like the merchant princes of the north, in 
dictating the laws of the corporation. 

Ever37where, allowing for variations, the consequences were 
alike: the corporation councils came to be drawn from an ever- 
narrowing ring of employers, who were less and less studious 
of the general interests, and more and more of their own, 
and who perpetually twisted the regulations in favour of 
the employers and in a selfish and narrow protectionist sense. 
After the 14th century, obstacles were carefully piled up to 
prevent a simple workman becoming a masta:; h%h fees, which 
were constantly raised, were demanded from him; under the 
pretence of requiring a proof of capacity, the execution of a 
long, complicated, and costly “umsterpiece” was exacted; often 
the obli^tion of a minimum period of work imder the same 
master was insisted on; and, naturally, aU these precautions and 
expenses were omitted or extraordinarily lightened, when the 
aj^licant was the son or therdation of a ‘‘ master.” At the end of 
the 14th century the guild of ‘‘masters,” in more than one town, 
was perpetuated by herediiy,' and already in the 15th cotain 
roles, as for instance those of the Poitiers locksmiths, dedare 
officially that only the sons or sons-in-law of “masters” could 
attain “mastership.” 

The “masters,” thus recruited in an ev«:-narrowing maimer, 
not only actually sazed the "offices,” but moreover wae often 
the only people eligible for the positions of “wards” or “jurors” 
and they even came to have the sole ri|^t to elect these. 
The corporation councils thenceforward only represaited the 
“masters,” in reality as in law. 

In these conditions, the position in smaller and less import- 
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ant industries degenerated into violent opposition between 
the hereditaiy oligarchy of the employers and the working’ 
pFoletarkit, as it had done in the great indnstries of the 
northern districts. In the 15th century, the struggle was nearly 
incessant. It 'was above all acute regarding tiie question of pay, 
which the masters tried to keep at an tmalterable rate, in spite 
of the constant rise in the cost of living, while the workmen 
combined in support of their claims and in hope of success. 

These “combines” were absolutely forbidden by the statutes, 
but the workmen collected secretly, and formed “trades- 
unions,” brotherhoods, or devoirs, of which the most celebrated 
was that of the working masons, the “free-masons.” The 
members of these secret societies recognized each other by 
mysterious signs, assisted each other, and placed themsdlves in 
a positmn to rerist the official corporations, which had become 
the property of the masters. 

Ti^ struggle was injurious to industrial production, not less 
than the narrow and destructive strictness which hindered all 
initiative, and which was the perverted work of the corporation 
rules. Decadence was precipitated thereby, even in the districts 
least touched by the Hundred Years’ War, which caused so much 
ruin. Ontheot:herhand,thiswarwasfataltotheclothindustries, 
whidi had made so magnificent a start in the northern districts 
of Francx, by dislocating the commercial relations between these 
districts and the English wool-market. 

Howev^, during the preceding centuries the French indus- 
tries had gained so fine a reputation that France stood in the 
fir^ rank countries whidr exported manufactured goods. In 
^irihat manner and by \riiat routes was this exportation carried 
(m? what were, ^neraUy speaking, the volume and method of 
the cmnrnexdalnmvenient of which France 'was the centre? This 
we shall now proceed to esptain. 

|V. THE GREAT MEDITERRANEAN TRADE UP TO THE 
BEGINNING OF THE 14TH CENTURY 

We must distinguish between trade by sea and trade by land. 

' Until the middle of the X3th century all the chief trade of 
Bonpe 'was almost exclusively carried on by means of the 
y eStoTa a e an, or, at least, the Mediterranean traffic regulated 
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all conunerdal activity in Europe. The reason for this must be 
looked for in the important {Ku:t which Levantine products had 
assumed in Western life. 

Hiere was a demand first of all for spices from the East — 
those famous spices coming from lands to which the bold navi- 
gators of the 15th and i6th centuties sought to find the shortest 
routes with such determination and at the peril of their lives. 
The strong foods and aromatic drinks of the Middle Ages 
required an enormous amount of all kinds of condiments — 
drmamon, ginger, pepper, cardamoms, doves, nutmeg, galanga 
— without which everything would have seemed to them taste- 
less. They even put pepper into pastry! And to satisfy these 
imperative gastronomic requiremmts, Arabia, India, Ceylon, 
the Moluccas, and China had to be called on for contribution. 

Their pharmacopeia likewise demanded a great number of 
plants and aromatic substances, which only Asia and £g3^t 
could supply, as, for instance, camphor, tragacanth, mastic, 
cassia, rhubarb, scammony, and zedoary. 

Sugar also came to them from the East; from the East, 
incense, balm and most scents; from the East too a great part 
of the dye-sto&, which the manufricture of doth,, so hi^y 
developed in France, could not do without. Sudh were "loazil- 
wood” (from its colour of red embers) and gum-hke, whidi were 
imported from India, Ihdo-China, and Sumatra; indigo, whidi 
was brought ftxmi India, Persia, and Upper Egypt; finally 
alum, which was necessary for the preparation of the doth 
before it was phirged into the dyeing-vats (now called steeping 
in alum), and which was also required fra' leather industries. 
We must also add silk from Syria, Persia, and China, cotton 
item India, Egj^pt, and Syria, ivory from Ethiopia, pearls from 
Ceylon and the Persian gulf, and all the predous stones, doubly 
predous in Western eyes for their exquisite beauty and the 
mrracnlons virtues which were attributed to them. 

The great marts for all these Levantine products were in the 
Eastern Mediterranean, especially at Alexandria and in Syria; 
a great future 'was in the hands of those Westmi traders who 
could succeed in gaining the mastery of tl^se markets, and in 
thus securing the 'vast profits which cxrald be gained by the 
importation of the products there accumulated. 

H«d.F. 
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For a long time the Italian shipowners, who had a serious 
start of their French rivals, were able to exclude the latter, 
although Frenchmen were numerous in the crusading armies 
and in the Christian states which were founded in Syria at the 
end of the nth and beginning of the 12th centuries; and the 
Geno^ and Pisans, with the Venetians, kept an almost complete 
monopoly of the Eastern trade for a hundred years. 

They did more than this: they schemed to prevent the French 
shipowners from taking part in an3dhing more than coasting 
trade. Thus, in the course of the 12th century, Genoa was 
strong enough to impose successively, first on Narbonne, then 
on Montpellier, then on Arles and Saint-Gilles, treaties by 
which the sailors of these ports were forbidden to do more 
than to sail along the coast, and might not go farther than 
Genoa itself to the East, and the frontiers of Mahomedan Spain 
to the West. The mighty and t3unnnical G^oese republic 
only allowed, for the transport of pilgrims, a strictly Ihnited 
number of French ships to sail every year, e.g. one only from 
Narbonne. 

The grasp of Italians on Mediterranean commerce had 
become such that they treated the French coasts like those of 
Greece, Asia Minor, Syria, and Africa, as districts to be exploited. 
The Genoese and Pisans had transformed the coasts of Lan- 
guedoc and Provence into settlements for their countrymen, had 
assigned to themselves warehouses, rights and wide immunities, 
and had ended by seizing almc^t all export and import trade. 
Nothing so d^uiy diows the complete subordination to whidi 
the French maritime towns of the Mediterranean had been 
r^uced than the treaty concluded in 1174 between the Genoese 
and Raimond de Saint-Gilles, Count of Toulouse and Provence, 
by which the latter abandoned to the former all rights of 
trading freely on all the coasts of Languedoc and Provence from 
La Turbie to Narbonne, and placed under their control all the 
traders of his states, absolutely forbiddiog the last-named ''to 
mvigate, or cause navigation by sea for the purpose of trade ex- 
imier the authority of the consuls and commune of Genoa.'' 

in the last years of the i2fh century and the begmning 
uf tilie situaticm chai^ied. Weakened by a continually 
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reviving war, which had brought them to blows with each other 
for nearly a century, and which was to go on for nearly another 
century, Genoa and Pisa were no longer in a position to eserdse 
their tyran n ical supervision over the marithne towns of the 
French Mediterranean coasts. Gradually these towns became 
bolder and succeeded in wresting commercial initiative from the 
hands of their rivals; by degrees Narbonne, Montpellier, Saint- 
Gilles, Arles, Marseilles, and the small ports of the Proven9al 
coast were able to take a place, and soon an important (me, in 
the (xmimercial navigation of the Mediterranean. 

Naturally there could be no question of ec^psing their 
formidable Italian rivals. Moreover, the Fren<ih ports, with the 
exception of Marseilles, were too precariously situated to be able 
to hope for equality; neither Montpellier, where aaxss to the 
open sea was only attained by two "grans,” or channels (the 
(diannel of Maguelonne and the chann el of Mdgueil), nor Saint- 
GiUes, nor Arles on the Rhdne, were dire<rfiy accessible to big 
ships; even Narbonne, because it was choked with mud, was 
inconvenient of a<x:ess; Aigues-Mortes had a port in the 13th 
century, on the clearing of whicdr the kingp of France had spent 
great sums, but it was alvra.3rs being threatened by the sand. 
On all the Provencal coast trade with the interior was ham- 
pered by the fact that thepoliticalvicisdtudes of the 9th century 
had brought all the country on the left bank of the Rhdne into 
close rdations with the Gmnanic Empre. 

Neverthdess, in the 13th century, the shipowners of Provence 
and of the Languedoc ports rajndly regained the ground whidh 
their Italian rivals had stolen from them. Free at length to sail 
tire high s«fi under thdr own flag, withcmt having to seek 
pmnisdon from the Genoese or the Pisans, they, too, founded 
cormting-houses in Syrfo. There appeared for instance at 
Saint-Jean d'Acre, at the b^jinning of the r3th century, a street 
called “rue des Proven^aux” (zucms (xr raga Proomcialiuifi^, 
where naturally natives of Marseilles were in the majority. The 
merchants frcmr Montpellier soon imitated them. 

The Christian states in Syria and C3?iaus gave wide facilities 
to the activities of the merchants of Fran<»; in return they 
obtamed jaivileges (xmnected with the customs, orncessions of 
vdiarves and waxdrouses, and the r^ht to have t he n : own 
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consular jui^diction. Their fidd of action became extended and 
in a few years readied to the Byzantine countries, and later, 
in the western basin of the Mediterranean, it made an expansion 
which was full of promise; from the first half of the 13th century 
onward, they were in continuous commercial relations witih 
the whole of North Africa, from Ceuta to Timis. This is 
specially true of the Marseillais. In these districts too, they had 
Aeir counting-houses and their consuls, and they obtained 
advantageous commercial treaties from the Mahomedan authori- 
ties. At the same time, Barcdona, the Balearic Islands, and 
even the western coasts of Italy ware r^[u]arly visited by their 
ships; for after having been for long tributaries of the Italian 
shipowners, the Frendi were qui<My in a position to treat with 
them on a footing of equality, and all exemptions which were 
granted in French ports were generally now hnmediatdy 
reciprocated by similar exemptions in Italian ports. This is 
shewn by the fact that in the second half of the X3th caitury, 
Provencal vessels which came there to load and unload mer- 
dhandfee were becoming numerous, and the French maritime 
towns obtained there concessions of docks and exemptions, and 
appointed consuls to look afto: their interests. 

At first their ^ps went to distant places in search of the 
same Levantine products whidh formerly only Italian ships 
brought, and they fried to take from the latter some part of 
the import trade. It was difficult to supplant them completely 
as 3r^;ards northern France, because, as we shall see, the land 
routes hei^ped the merchants of the Italian peninsula to reach 
the great markets of Champa^e and Flanders in equal or even 
sqKskr conditions of speed and security; but in southern 
France, at least, the importation of precious spices, of aro- 
matic essences, of d|yes, and of silks was thenceforward chiefly 
in the hands of the traders of Languedoc and Provence, who 
ddivered them at the great local fairs, especially at the cd[e- 
bcated fairs of Bomcaire. The markets of North Africa enabled 
them to add the importation of leather and skins, particularly 
jjheiap -sldBB, a great part of whidh they forwarded to northern 
Fkaaoe, as also wool, which was used (^efiy as material f the 
ioctdweati^. 
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In exchange for these goods, they eiqnrted the products 
of French industries and agriculture; they sailed laden with 
good doth from Montpellier or Avignon, from Rdms or 
ChSlons, or from the northern towns; they carried bales of 
linen from Champagne or Lorraine, cargoes of strong armour 
m a nn fct c tnred in the forges of Poitiers, furs, raw materials, sudi 
as iron, tin, or copper, predous metals, wine also (whidr in spite 
of the veto of the Koran, was bought from them in the African 
markets), fruits, especially almonds, nuts, chestnuts from the 
south, Provencal coral, etc. They also re-exported to the ports 
of Africa or Spain or in the Balearic Isles, part of the commodi- 
ties brought from S3nia or l^ypt. In a word, they succeeded 
by dint of energy and perseverance in conquering by main 
force a commercial position of great importance in the Mediter- 
ranean and particularly in the western Mediterranean. 

§ VI. OCEAN TRADE UP TO THE HUNDRED YEARS’ WAR 

In the banning, the Atlantic and the northern seas {dayed 
a smaller part than the Mediterranean in the commercial 
history of France, because the risks of distant voyages were not 
compensated for, as in the Mediterranean, by the consi^raMe 
profits gained by those who devoted themselves to trading with 
the countries of Africa or the Levant; and one may even say, 
that ocean navigatkm was not to assume its full impmtanoe 
until the day when the idea of readuig by the West the cmmtrks 
whmce spices were obtained, developed itself in the minds of 
the great merchants. 

Nevothdess, long before that time the Atlantic and the 
northern seas were crossed by trading-vessels, which broighi 
into cmitact the various maritime provuKxs of westrnn 
France, and fadlrtated their exchanges with the northern 
French provinces, not less than with England, Irdand and 
Sooriand. The vidssitades of political history, which in the 
I2th oentoiy led to the union of almost all the west of France 
in the hands of the king of Em^and, increased cconmercial 
activity, which tended to devdop between the lattor country 
and all the French ports m the Atlantic and the Channd. In 
Nmmandy itsdf, the port of Rouen, vhich had loig; been in 
contmuous rdatioa with the coasts of Great Britain, recdved 
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important commercial rights from the English sovereigns, and 
imtO theprovincewasconqueredby Philip Augustus it remained 
the chief port for the export of the wines of Burgundy, which 
were brought down by the Seine river-boats. But it was above 
all the Atlantic ports, which benefited by the position ; with the 
exception of Bayonne, which was also in commercial relations 
with Spain, the traders of these ports sent their cargoes to the 
countries of the northern seas — Great Britain and Ireland, 
Normandy and Flanders. 

The intercourse thus established in the time when Henry II 
of England ruled from the Bresle to the lienees survived 
the partial decay of this sovereignty (which in the 13th century 
was reduced to the region between Guienne and Gascony), and 
even increased with the improvement in conditions and navi- 
gation. 

Bord^ux was the best-known port: it is the natural outlet 
to the western seas for the whole of Gascony, for the whole of 
Languedoc, for the central plateau and for the Aquitanian 
plain. Its export trade is pre-eminently that of the district of 
which it is the capital, that is to say the wine trade, and we quote 
some figures which give an idea of the volume of trade which 
was already carried on there at the end of the 13th and begin- 
ning of the 14th centuries. In 1293 and 1296, one single company 
of English merchants came to load hogsheads to the amount 
of 20,000 pounds sterling, at the time of the vintage; a few years 
later we find that the English court bought for its own use 
between 1000 and 1500 hogsheads annually. These were only a 
few puixhases amongst many, for Bordeaux despatched its wines 
even to Scotland, or rather, for want of bold enough native ship- 
owc^ecs, consigned them to this destmation by English ships. 
Moreover the Bordeaux m^xhants had assur^ markets in all 
flie northern ports of France, for instance, in Calais, Bruges, and 
Giavefines. In return, the English ships arrived in Bordeaux 
with cargoes of doth, linens, com, lead, copper, and other raw 
a^terials or manufactured goods whidi were lacking in the 
neipbouxliood. 

Feather north, 016 ron, La Rochelle, Saint-Jean d'Angdy, 
mt the Sdvre, which was then nav%abib, and Nantes, 
wbeat and salt from Aunis, wool ar^ wines from 
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Saintonge, Poitou, or Anjou, and also did a large amount of 
business with the countries of England and Flanders. 

If we put together all the infomiation gathered from the 
records dating from the second half of the 13th coaiuiy con- 
cerning the commercial activity whidi was thus established by 
ocean routes betwmi the countries bord^ing the North Sea 
and the English Channel and the French Atlantic ports, the 
impression is gained of a volume of trade which swelled with 
extreme rapidity. At the beginning of the X4th century in the 
port of Calais alone, despite its secondary importance, we notice 
aimual deliveries of wines from Gascony or Poitou which run 
into thouscuids of trms : in 1314, nearly 2600 ; six years later more 
than 2700; and in 1315, nearly 14,000, of which it is true a great 
part (7873 tons) represents an exceptional amount, destined for 
the royal fleet. 

Naturally as the trade on the h%h seas developed, it became 
organised. Shipowners of the same district combined in defence 
of their a>mmon interests. At the b^inning of the 13th century 
the shipowners and sailors of Bayonne had already formed a 
b^evolent society for mutual insurance, which was called 
“Nav^tion Sodely ” (Socieias Naoiuni^, vhose statutes have 
onne down to us. They form instructive readu^. We see 
the desire of the memb^ to protect each other, and also a 
fierce q>irit of exdusiveness against anyone vho refiised to join. 
Thus, with only a few lines’ interval, an article (no. 17) jxovid^ 
that, if theshipof any member shall be in distress at the mouth 
of the Adour, it shall be immediately succoured by the other 
members of the society, to the cessation of all other b n si ness , 
and another article (no. 24} adds directly that it is forbidden, 
ui^er pemdty of a of ten pounds, to come to the aid of 
non-mendbers. 

It was above all during voyages that diips required to help 
each other. For, in additicm to toe dangers of storms and reefr, 
trading-ves^ls were at once expc^ed to all kinds of grave risks 
in toe Atlantic, which did not exist to the same extent in the 
Mediterranean. Ctae must remembo’, to appreciate toe coruage 
and s^aiit of enterprise of Frendi traders of toe Middle Ages, 
that .sAer toe i2to centuiy there was an almost incessant state 
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of warfare between France and England, which resulted in 
privateering being carried on almost continuously in the Atlantic 
and the North Sea off the French coasts, even before the 
Hundred Years’ War. Let us merely consider the exploits of a 
fsivateer, sudi as the Heard Eustace the Monk, in the first 
quarter of the- 13th century: he was an unftocked Benedictine, 
who had become the seneschal of the Cotmt of Boulogne, was 
dismissed by tl^ latter for peculation, and thence passed into 
i the service of King John of England; he then specialised in 
piracy, la3ung waste the Anglo-Norman idands, sailing up the 
estuary of the Seine, even paietrating the Eure as :br as Pont- 
Audemer, thus repeating the deeds of the old Norse pirates to 
the injury of the king of France, until the day when, jedm 
havii^ been excommunicated (1212), he preferred to pass 
over to the camp of Philip Augustus, moved thereto by a 
conscientious scruple, which e astounding in sudi a pirate. He 
now j^yed his part of a highwayman on the oprai seas on the 
other ^e. 

In the presence of such dangers, maritime trading became 
a trial of strmgth. Nevertheless, braving traitorous attacks, 
braving capture, evai braving the blockades of the French or 
English coasts, the shipowners of the Atlantic or North Sea ports 
pursued thdr busmess in good or bad da3s; they attempted to 
avoid the enemy patrols — ^English, if they were under the French 
suzerainty, French, if they were under the English suzerainty, at 
the time when the English kings occupied part of theFrench teni- 
toiyin their capacity as dukes of Aquitaine or of Normandy — and 
in cader to be aUe to hold their own, th^ armed their ^ps. 

Most of tie stetutes of nav^;aticm count upon this anning, 
both in the Mediterraoean, wbete (in d^mlt of privateering 
properly so called, was there lea genoal) pirates were 

on the watch, as wdH as in the Atlantic, where the privateer was 
.fihe real darger. Each vessel was to be provided with arbalests, 
few or many, more or less powerful, accordmg to the tonnage, 
ffiad at least part of the crew wsb to be armed with def^sive 
- asi offensive w^pmrs, the numb^ and calibre of which varied 
In aeeozdaius with tie nse of the boat they maimed; finally, 
wasHiswere advised not to vaituie aigly, but always to said in 
cofiiytys. 
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Thanks to all these precautions, French sea-trade was in full 
swing, both on the Atlantic and in the Mediterranean, at the 
time when the Hundred Years’ War was about to break out. 
Bet^en Fngkuid and Flanders on one side, and the Frendi 
Atlantic ports on the other, dealings had never been so brisk: 
the conditions of navigation had so greatly improved that the 
Levantine products destined for Great Britain, and inversely, 
the English goods consigned to Mediterranean destinations, 
instead of being sent by the land routes of western and northern 
France, b^;an to take the Atlantic route, connected with Nar- 
bonne by Toulouse and Bordeaux, and the Genoese traders 
ventured to pass the straits of Gibraltar, and began to frequent 
the ports of western France. 

§VII. LAND TRADE AISTD THE FALE^ OF CHAMPAGNE 

Notable as was the part played by the French sailors in great 
maiitiaie commerce, it was nothing compared with the leadiug 
part taken by France in trade by land, for it can be said without 
exaggeration that for a long period France was the great 
international market of Eiuopean trade. 

There were very simple reasons for the great part she played. 
Up to the 14th century intercourse by sea between the Mediter- 
ranean countries and the ports on the North Sea ■vas still rare, 
in spite of all we have said; only a very few ventured to risk 
their cargoes by passiag the straits of Gibraltar, and to face 
the long and perilous voyage from the Provengal or Italian 
coasts to the coasts of the Atlantic, the Engli^ Channd or the 
North Sea. Now the Levantine commodities and the industrial 
products of southern countries accumulated in the ports of 
Italy, Provence, and Languedoc, while, on the other hand, in 
the north of France were gathered manu&ctured goods, pxH 
dursd in the workshops of Flanders, Artois, and Picardy. It 
was inevitable that some means of direct exchange should be 
estaMished between these two zones, the Meditoxanean zone 
and the zrme of nmthem France. 

"^From Italy, two great roads, old Roman roads, led to thfe 
northern zone: the Mont-Caus road, which p^esed through Turin, 
Sroa, the valley of the lifoucienne, Oiambay, Lyon, and thence 
to M&ccm, Ch^on-snr-Sadne, and Langres; and the Great St 
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Bernard road, whicih went by Aosta, Martigny, Lausanne, 
PontarKer, Besan^on, Dole, Saint-Jean de Losne, Dijon, and 
eventually also to Langres (or directly from Besangon to Lan- 
gres), whence by Troyes, Chalons-sur-Mame, Reims, Vervins, 
or Soissons-Bapaume it went to Toumai or Lille and Flanders. 
From Provence, the great road led by the valley of the Rhdne to 
Lyon, whence once more it arrived at Langres, then to Troyes, 
and beyond to ChSlons. At the same point, going by Sens, there 
converged also the most frequented great Roman roads of the 
west and the south-west, notably the two roads from Bor- 
deaux, one by Perigueux, Limoges, Bourges, the other by Saint- 
Jean d'Angely, Poitiers, Tours, Orleans, and also the road from 
Nantes by Angers, Tours, Orleans. To the same point again led 
the river route of the Seine, which could be navigated as far up 
as Troyes, and sunilarly, to the north-east, the roads coming 
from Cologne, Mayence, or Strasbourg. 

It is enough to trace on a 13th century map the great channels 
of communication whidr then existed to realise that a great 
road-centre of capital importance was situated in the district 
of Champagne. The merchant arriving from Genoa, Pisa, or 
Venice, from Marseilles, Arles, or Montpellier with his cargo of 
sugar, spice, or dye-stufEs, his bales of African fnrs and of 
leather from Cordova or Tuscany, his silks, his beautiful 
embroidered tissues ; the armourer arriving fromParis or Poitiers ; 
the drysalter from Nantes or Ancenis, there encountered the 
wool-merchant from England, the doth-merchant from Bruges, 
Ghent, LUle, Douai, or Arras, the linen-merchant from Cham- 
pagne or from the banks of the Rhine. It must naturally have 
occurred to them that it would be simpler to transact business 
with each other in the towns in which they must perforce 
jBae et on their way, than to continue their joume3^. 

Ifforeover fairs had long become establi^ed at Rim-ilar great 
cross-roads, both in France and abroad, for instance the fairs 
of Fr6jus, Saint-Gilles, and Saint-Raphael in Provence, which 
much frequented by Italian traders; the feirs of Beau- 
Nines; those of Borages; those of Limoges at the point 
the roads from Sens, Saintes, Perigueux, and Clermont- 
crossed; those of CM^ms, Tours, and Angers; the three 
pmmal fairs at Caen, where the road from Rouen to 
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Cherbotirg and the road from Tours aod Le Mans crossed; the 
two fairs of Evretix, at the intersection of the Rouen-Chartres 
and the Patis-Caen roads; the fairs of the Paris district, especially 
the one of Lendit at Saint-Denis, one of the most ancient fairs 
in France; the great Flemish fairs, above all the four greatest, 
Thourout, Bruges, Ypres, and Lille. 

But although these fairs were weU-placed, Champagne was , 
even better situated. Accordingly, the fairs which sprang up ' 
in this district, on the great transverse road from Flanders to 
Italy, became pre-eminently the fairs of Europe at the end of 
the I2th century and in the 13th. This movement was aided by 
the fact that Champagne was a rich and prosperous country, 
inhabited by a hard-working population, which had already 
known long years of intmial tranquillity under the intdOigent 
administration of a feudal dynasty of peace-loving counts. 
Champagne, crossed in evay direction by an exceptionally 
dose network of roads, kept in good repair, seemed destined to 
be a meeting-place for merchants. At nearly every cross-road, 
within a few miles of each other, great fairs established them- 
selves and attracted customers: at "Vitry-le-Frangois, Chateau- 
Thierry, Reims, etc. ' 

Among all these fairs of Champagne, six soon assumed special 
importance: the two annual fairs at Troves, the fair at Bar-sur- 
Anbe , the two fairs at Provins , and the fair at L aenv-su r- 
Mame , which was nearest to Paris. Th^ fairs followed each 
other at diort intervals, and their dmation was so timed, that 
as soon as one ended, or soon after, anothm: b^;an. Each of 
these six fairs lasted foriy-nine days, with the exception of 
one at Provins, which only lasted forty-six. The whole seriK 
therefore occupied a total of two hundred and ninety-one da}^ 
every year, and was not far from forming a sort of permanent 
fair. 

The fair at Lagny opened on tihe second of January and did 
not dose until the nineteenth of February; tihe fair at Bar-sur- 
Aube opened cm the Tuesday before mid-Lent (Le. between 
Feb. 24th and March 30th) and lasted, according to the date of 
opening, until the last fortnight of April, or the first fortnight 
of May; the “May-fair” of Provins b^;an on the Tuesday 
bdore Ascension Day (i.e. between April 28th and May 29th) 
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and went on nntil some date in June or July; the "warm fair,” 
or fair of St John, at Troyes, came next, from the middle of 
July until the end of August; then the fair of St Ayoul, at 
Brovins, from September 14th until November ist, and the cycle 
closed with the “cold feir,” or feiir of St Remi, at Troyes, ^m 
November 2nd until December 20th. 

The organisation of these fairs was a model of good manage- 
ment. Each of them started with a week reserved for the 
reception of goods. Sales only began in the second week and 
were divided into three successive series; the sale of textiles, 
caJlai "sale of c;loth ”; the sale of leathers and furs, called “sale 
of Cordovans”; the sale of spices, dyes and other small goods 
sold by weight, called “sale of weighed gcx)ds ” {vmte des avoir de 
poid^. 

For eadi of the three series the very meticulous rules of the 
frdr provided a larger or smaller number of days, which were 
kept exdusividy for the exhibition of aU goods, so that the 
purchasers m%ht compare them at leisure, and afterwards a 
period for buying and selling. This last period was limited 
to three or four days for the sale of textiles, leathers, or furs, 
which were sold in large quantities, but on the other hand 
was extended to twenty days or so for the much more 
minute and ddicrate operations of the "w^hed goods,” which 
necessitated a number of small weighings. Finally, a fortnight 
before the closing date of the frdr dealfogs were stopped, and 
the remaining two weeks were kept for the settlement of 
accounts between buyers and sdlers, purchases being paid htr 
dther by bilk of exchange between one cmxent account and 
anoth^ in banks (we shall return to the financial side of the great 
fails of Champagne), or by direct payment. But, in everyway, 
the frdr was the meeting-place of all who were traders by 
rprof ession, and consequently as almost every buyer wras also a 
/seller, settlements were most commonly made by balance of 
I debits and credits. 

The Counts of Champagne were directly interested in the 
maintenanco of gocxl order because of the fiscol dues which they 
levied on sales, and they organised a police service, which was 
caiUusted to a special body of “guards of the fedrs,” whose duty 
was to maintain what was called “the peace of the frdr,” i.e. 
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the safety of the merchants and their predons freights, the strict 
observance of rules, and, finally, the exercise of justice between 
traders, in case of disputes. 

The protective duties of the “guards of the fair” did not 
extend beyond the actual limits assigned to the grounds of the 
fair itsdf , but the risks of the journey to Champagne wore averted 
by special organisations. Merdiants of the same district, having 
to go at the same time to the same place, formed large commercial 
caravans. They arranged amongst thmsdves for the transport 
of goods or entrusted them to special carting contractors, who, 
in some cases, took over, in return for a price to be agreed on, 
all the risks and expenses of the journey, undertaking to attend 
to the custom-house transactions, and to d^ver thdr loads at 
a fibred date (about twenty days were allowed for the journey 
from MarseiUes to Troyes) to the merdiant himsdf or to his 
representative. 

Furthermore, as merchants of the same districts had commonV 
interests, they formed themselves into district associations, j 
Thus the ru^chants of Montpellier formed at the ehd of the ' 
13th century a “Society of Merchants trading in France” 
(by this must be imdeistood in northern France as opposed to 
Languedoc), Sodetas et commumtas merceOorutn in Francia 
utenHum. They appointed a ccnmnon rq>resentative or “consol . 
general” {papitaneus consid), sometimes more pirticularly 
designated “consul gaieral at the fairs of Champagne and 
France” {capitaneus constA in wundims Campaniae et Frandae), 
whose office was to defend their cdlective interests. Thetownsof 
Flanders, Artois, and Kcardy had fonned societies car “hanses,” 
of which the most po^rarfol was the ffimous “hanse of seventeen 
towns,” exclusively composed of “doth-weaving” towns, which, 
owing to further ajdheaons, had by the end of the X3th century 
become the association of twenty-four northern manufacturing 
towns. Foreign merchants were organised in a similar manner; 
the T ta.lifl.Tis , for instance, formed a powerful association, 
directed by an admicustrative council (the consuls), vdiich was 
presided over by a consul general {capitaneus consul). 

These associations enabled merchants attending the fairs to^ 
treat on equal terms with the feudal lords, or the towns whose 
territory had to be crossed on the way to Champagne; and we . 
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possess the text of a^ements, in due form, assuiing^ free 
passage for the goods of the merchants of a certain district, in 
return for duties fixed by taiifi, or to be agreed on, and which 
under stated eventualities mig ht be cancelled. 

For nearly a century the Champagne fiitrs filled their place as 
the great market of the commerce of westemEurope with success. 
The Italian merchants, in particular, came thither in crowds 
and as they had long practice in commerce on a great scale, 
and as the transactions concluded at the Champagne Mrs 
involved large monetary payments, their bankers, or “money- 
dealers,” soon occupied a very important place there, all the 
more because the Jews, who also had for long been wdl versed 
in bankmg affairs, jxeferred to pursue thdbr operations in the 
great ports of Provence and Languedoc, where they were less 
exposed to persecution and to ccorfiscation than in the north of 
France. 

The most important banks of Asti, Siena, Florence, Lucca, 
Pistcna, Roma, Piacenza, and Bologna, the Paruzzi, Frescobaldi, 
Bardi, Angmscdola, Certaldi, Bindi, Ammanati, Altdzzi, and 
Buonsigni, sait thither their representatives to "hold” the 
“money-changers’ tables,” as they were called, which were 
supported by the lord of the place. 

These agents of Italian banks, or to give them the generic 
name under which their contemporaries grouped them all 
together, these “Lombards,” devot^theimelves to the ordinary 
business of money-changing for the traders who came from aff 
the points of the compass, and to the operations connected with 
the credit necessary for the smooth course of business, especially 
to loans at interest (which at the fairs of Champagne was not 
theoretically supposed to be higher than 15 per cent.), to the 
issue, discountmg, and payment of lulls and of letMs of credit, 
finally to the opening and dearing of current accounts. Formost 
<ff the busi ng to be settled between traders was, as we have said, 
chiefly by the exchange of bills payable to order or to bear^, 
m order to avoid the risks which would have been run by the 
Canying about of large amounts. 
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§VIII. THE DECAY OF FRENCH COMMERCE IN THE 
14TH AND 15TH CENTURIES. THE FIRST 
SYMPTOMS OF ITS REVIVAL 

The extraordinary conunerdal prosperity, of which the 
development of the fairs in Champagne is the most striking 
proof, imfortunately only lasted for a time. The tempest of the 
Hundred Years’ War swept away Frendi commerce as it did 
Frendi industrial life. 

By land, the earliest result of the struggle between the house 
of Capet and first Flanders, then England, was especially the ruin 
of the fairs of Champagne. Being no loiter the great tnarVAt 
for English wool and Remish doth, they quiddy lost their 
European importance: it has been calculated (but these figures 
require verification) that the amount of dues tecdved by the 
Comte de Champagne at the fair of St John at Troyes, fdl from 
1375 livres in 1296 to 250 Uvres in 1320. The authorities t rie d 
to give them an appearance of life by means of edicts and orders; 
but the damage was irretrievable. The Italian merchants 
gradually deserted these fairs, where they could no longer meet 
the great English wool-merdrants, and, following the Gienoese, 
the Venetians passed through the straits of Gibraltar and did not 
hesitate to sail direct to the Flemish port of Sluys, to Bruges, 
or to London, thus little by little leaving France out of their 
field of operations. 

On the Atlantic and in the Englfah Channd the consequences 
were not less grievous. The French navy was almost entirdy 
diverted from its commercial activities by the privateering 
warfare and the military ento^iises against England in which it 
was called to take part, and in which it lost many units. Almost 
the only vessels that dared to sail with cargoes of goods were the 
trading-vessels consigned from Britidi Guienne to England or 
Flanders. Thus the control of the great maritime trade passed, 
on this side, almost entirely from the Frendi shipowners to the 
hands of strangers, and especially to neutrals, Spanish or Portu- 
guese. The ships bdor^ling to these two nations b^;an to invade 
the Channd and North Sea ports, and took the place of the 
French ships in the trade of exchange between these ports and 
those on the Atlantic coast. The French kings were obliged to 
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grant them piivil^es and exemptions in French ports, notably 
at Rouen and Honfienr, and the Spaniards and Portuguese took 
to comiiig r^fularly to France to unload their leathers, their 
wool, their oil, their fruit, and to load doth and linen, salt, 
dried IkH from Brittany, and grain from French fields. 

In the Mediterranean this decadence, which was made worse 
by the pillage of mercenaries and the difStculties of dealing, was 
accderated by natural causes: in 1320, the bursting of the dam 
on the Aude, and the silting up of the pools, ruined the port 
of Narborme; the efiorts of the population to repair the 
dykes, the deepening of the river-bed, the struggle against the 
mud, the establishment of an outer port at Leucaste, all were 
powerless to avert the disaster. From 6229 households in the 
13th century, the town fdtt to 2500 in 1366 and to 250 only in 
1378. The channd at Aigues-Mortes became so silted up that 
after 1336 the port was unnav^ble. Montpellier, decimated 
by epidemics, saw her population decrease from over 10,000 
hous^lds to 4520 in 1367, 2300 in 1373, 1000 in 1379, ^ ™ 
1390, and finally to 334 in 1412 1 This spelt ruin. 

In Provence too, we watdh the decay of Marseilles, dragged 
into the costly wars of the house of Anjou for the possession of 
the kingdom of Naples, cut ofr from communication by land with 
northern France, and, to crown all, rendered unable to compete 
with Genoa and, above aH, with Venice in the sea-trade of the 
Atlantic. 

At the end of the 14th century and the begitming of the 15th 
France seemed no longer of any importance from an economic 
point of view. Everyvdiere the suppression of fairs was pro- 
claimed, on account of the insecurity of the roads, the decline in 
the populalion of towns, and the stoppage of looms; at Provins 
in 1399, only 30 were counted, where formerly 3200 had been 
in full work; at Troyes, the number of workmen and appren- 
tices fell from 500 in 1317 to 10 in X419. The workmen, r^uced 
to nnsery, were obliged to emigrate in order to find work: in 
1417 the doth-workers of St Ld in Normandy thus migrated to 
j^ttany; at the same time Rouen lost almost all her working 
pf^pulation. The roads w^e no longer kept inrepair; some rivers, 
suth as the Zxnre, became impossible to navigate for want of 
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But Fiance was to recover freon her state of ruin with that 
astonidiing rapidity, that powerful vitality, of which she has 
givea so many proofs ia the darkest moments of her history 
and at all periods. The Hundred. Years’ War was not yet over, 
the national territory was not yet liberated, when ahnady at 
those places where danger no longer threatened, economic 
activity revived. 

In Languedoc especially the spe^ of this recovery was almost 
miraculous. In the town of Montpellier, almost reduced to extinc- 
tion at the end of the 14th and beginning of the 15th centuries, 
a man of great energy, the world-renowned Jacques Coem, took 
the step of opening a business house about 1440. The port re- 
<x>vered itself; the merchant became a shipowner; he founded 
a branch at Marseilles, revived the old traction of trade with 
the Levant, re-established counting-houses in S}nia, Fg3q>t and 
in North Africa; he exported to the East, doth, linen, predous 
metals, or copper frDmFrance,brou^t backsOks from Alexandria 
and Beyrout, caipets from Syria and Persia, spices from India, 
scmits from Arabia, sugar from Asia Minor. Moreover, in a few 
years’ time the western basin of the Mediterranean was crossed 
by many of his vessds, and he even contemplated trading 
directly with Flanders, in imitation of the Venetians, when he 
was prosecuted and conctenmed to banishment after a famous 
trial (1453). 

The story of Jacques Coeur has become a l^;end: but it 
was not an unique case, and his personal ruin was only an 
inddent. 

Similarly, inland the re-establidunent of the fairs followed the 
liberation of the French provinces. In 1444 and 1445, the fairs of 
Champagne, that of Lendit at Saint-Denis near Paris, and those 
at Lyons reappeared. 

The roads were rq)aired and put into good condition; navi- 
gation by river was resumed; on the coasts of the Atlantic 
and the Chaimd, the sea-ports were re-opened. The workir^ 
population returned to their work; where needful, they were 
attracted to the old manufeM:tuiing centres by the abandon- 
ment of various superannuated roles. In a word, before peace 
was even signed, France had already partly regained her equi- 
librium and re-conquered a place in the business world. 

Med.F. 
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There were still however many shadows in the picture. The 
king, for instance, might decree tiie re-establishnient of the fairs 
of Champagne, but the fairs were utterly dead, because, as we 
have seen, the great commercial routes no longer passed through 
tile Troyes country. At the same time, the Turkish victories 
completed the ruin of Mediterranean commerce at the very 
moment when in France men were trying to revive the old 
traditions. On the other hand, Atlantic navigation took a place 
ia c nmme rcial activity which it had never yet taken, and 
here the Spaniards and Portuguese had secured such a start 
timt there was a danger that the French would be ousted from 
the markets of the world. Finally, Frendi industry had hence- 
forward dangerous rivals: after the 14th century, the woollen 
trade made such great strides in England, in Italy and other 
countries, that France could no longer hope to reconquer for her 
own manufactures the semi-monopoly which she had formerly 
exerdsed in western Europe. 

Briefly, from whatever point one views it, the industrial and 
commercial position of France appeared gravely compromised; 
the vitality of the country m%ht well justify hope, but the 
struggle was to be hard and long. 
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CHAPTER VI 


SCHOLASTIC PHILOSOPHY AND UNIVERSITIES 

T^ histoty of Scholastic philosophy falls natixrally into two 
main periods; the furst extends from the gth to the latter part 
of the I2th century; this is the period of formation, and cul- 
minates in Aboard: the second extends from the latter part of 
the i2th to the 15th century; this is the period of full develop- 
ment and decline, and reaches its most complete expression in 
St Thomas Aquinas. The first is the pre-university age, the 
second the age of Universities. 

Scholastic philosophy means lit«^y the philosophy taught 
in the schools: in this sense it embraces all S3rstems of mediaeval 
philosophy. Some writers confine the term to the most prevalent 
system or groups of S3^tems, and exclude aU theories which 
deny the spirituality of the soul, or the personality of man, or the 
distinction between God and the creature, as subversive of the 
fundamental positions of scholasticism. Thus according as one 
or the other point of view is adopted, John Scotus Erigena, the 
boldest and most original of all mediaeval philosophers [fl, 860), 
has been called the first scholastic or the first anti-stholastic 
philosopher. In any case it is important to bear in mind the 
great varieties of thought existing in the Middle Ages, in spite 
of the subordination of philosophy to theology. 

That philosophy was the handmaid of theology was a common- 
place throughout the Middle Ages, and it was the realisation that 
dialectic could boapplied to problems of theology that gave zest 
to the study of logic and raised logic to the leadfing portion in 
the curriculum of secular studies. 

In his educational r^orms Charles the Great was necessarily 
guided by ecclesiasti c s and made use of the organisation of the 
Church. The Palace School, it is true, for more than a century 
gave an impetus to the new revival of learning, set a standard 
and an example to Europe, and even resuscitated a certain 
m^tsure of classical culture. But the more permanent part of 
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Charles’s legi^tion V7as fhe capitularies vrhich enacted that 
every nuxoastety and every cathedral ^ould have a school for 
the education of young clerks. 

The ultimate object of education in these schools was to 
enable the future ecclesiastic to understand and ^pound the 
scriptures and the patristic writings. But a certain amount of 
secular knowlet^e was held to be a necessary preliminazy, and 
instruction was professedly given in the traditional Seven 
liberal Arts. These were divided into two groups, the “ Trivium,” 
comprising grammar, rhetoric and logic, and the more advanced 
“Quadrivium,” comprising music, arithmetic, geometry, and 
astronomy. The "Quadilvium” vras never much more than a 
scheme on paper: it was superseded before it had been folly 
elaborated. The real secular education of the early Middle Ages 
was confined to the “Trivium.” In grammar was included not 
only the technical rules of Latin grammar, as given by Prisdan 
and Donatus, but the study of some Latin classics. Ehetoric 
included the study of some Ciceronian treatises, practice in 
composition, and some elements of Roman Law. But by far the 
most important subject was logic. 

The principal works used in teaching logic woie Aiistotie's 
De InterpretoHone and (from the end of the loth century) the 
Categories, both in translations by Boethius. These were later 
known as the “Ix^ca vetus,” as distingoidied from the“Logica 
nova” which embraced the other logical treatises of Aiistotie 
{Prior AiudyHcs, Topics, and SopMsHcal Argumentii, wMch 
became knovm in Western Europe about 1141. The earlier 
Middle Ages knew Aristotle only as a logician. Next there were 
certain commmtaries on Aristotle: of these the most influential 
was a t ranslat ion of Porphyiy’s Isagoge or Introduction to the 
Categories. In this he deals with the five predicables {genus, 
species, diSerence, properly, accident) in their logical aspect: a 
sentence, in which he hints at, but dediues to discuss, the real 
or ontological signiflcance of genera and spedes, became the 
startii^-point of the controversy on universals which formed the 
central theme of scholastic debate in the earlier period and divided 
the schcmls of thought throughout the Middle Ages. The sentence 
runs: “Now concaming genera and spedes, the questions 
whether they have a substantial existence or are mere products 
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of the intellect, whether (if they are things apart from the mind) 
they are corporeal or incorporeal, whether they exist outside 
the individual things of sense or are realised in the latter, I shall 
refuse to answo:: these are problems of the highest importance 
qnfi 3-equiie more thorough investigation.” The early scholastics 
hmited themsdves chiefly to the first question: do the objects 
of our (xincepts — genera and species — exist in nature {universaiia 
ante retn) or are they mere abstractions {universaiia post rem) ? 
Those who adopted the first alternative were known as Realists, 
those who adopted the second as Nominalists. Extreme realism 
ends in p antheism , extreme nominalism in individualism. 

The disputes in the schools acquired a new importance when 
the applicability of dialectic to theological questions began to be 
seen. The system of J ohn Scotus Erigena, with its extreme realist 
basis, vras too mudi in advance of his time to exercise much 
immediate influence, and the pantheistic conclusions to be drawn 
from it were not condemned by the Churdi until the b^inning 
of the 13th century. Realism in the ascendency in the 9th 
and following centuries, partly because it asserted a corre- 
spondence between the things of nature and the repres^tations 
of them made by the intellect, partly becaiise it ofiered an 
intdhgible explanation of some dogmas of the Catholic &ith. 
Thus Odo of Toumai explained the transmission of original sin 
by the theory that the human race is one substance. But the 
tendency to assert the real objectivity of general concepts always 
called forth opponents. Two of these at the latter half of the 
nth century brou^t nominalism into bad odour by attacking 
raceived doctrines of the Church. 

Be rengaiius of To urs, a pupil of the Abbey sdhool of St Martin 
and of the Cathedr^ school of Chartres, spent his time, according 
to his fellow-pojnl Lanfranc, in "collecting authorities against 
the Christian faith”; in particular he disputed the dogma of 
transul^tantiation on the ground that the substance of bread 
and wine could not be changed without a corresponding change 
in their accidental qualities (taste, colour, etc.); hence the 
Soviets cannot have meant to teach real, but only ideal txan- 
suhstantiatiQn, He was cxunpdfled at a Synod of Rome, in 1059, 
tedecdare that the body and blood of Christ wm:e "sensualiter, 
mat scflmn sacramento sed in veritate" eaten by the faithfuL 
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Roscdin, canon of Cotapi^gne, and like Berengarios a member of 
‘the'CiMrtres school (fc. 1121), was regarded by contemporaries 
as the first champion of nominalism: his views have probably 
been exag^gerated by his opponents and critics, who accuse him 
of holding all general concepts as "mere words/’ but he was, at 
any rate, all through his life and in spite of persecution the out- 
spoken enony of realism , and he put forward his opinions with an^ 
indsiveness which compdled attention. He fdl foul of ecclesi- 
astical authority by applying logic to the doctrine of the Trinity: 
if the three divine persons are one God, then (he argued) all three 
must have become incarnate, which is absurd: there are therefore 
three divine substances, three Gods ("if usage allowed us to 
speak so”), because each substance constitutes an individuality. < 

The suspicion and anger roused among theologians and the 
populace by these incursions of the philosophers into the domain 
of faith threatened to lead to a complete divorce between 
philosophy and theology. The danger was for the time averted 
by the intervention of Anselm in the controversy against 
Roscelin. Anse]m,. "the last of the fathers of the diurdh and the 
first schoiasiic theologian," while asserting that reason must 
submit to authority, aimed at gi'ving a rational justification of 
dogma — evai of the Trinity and Incarnation, which were later 
a prohibited area to philosophers as mysteries beyond the reach 
of the human intellect. His motto "(A’edeutmtelligas"im{dies 
the belief that “religion is rational and reason di’vine” — the 
bdief which inspired scholastic theology. In refuting Roscdin, 
Ansehn uses the arguments of exaggerated realism. “How shall 
he who has not ani'ved at understanding how several men are in 
species one man comprehend how in that mysterious nature 
several persons, each of whidi is perfect God, are one God? ” 
Philosophic language had not in the nth century the pre- 
cision it acquired lator, and must not be tak^ too rigorously. 
But the use of doubtful arguments by a champion of orthodoxy 
would strengthen the reaction against philosophy of any Mnd. 
Bee, under Anselm, was the last monastic school to exercise a 
wide influence. Henceforth the monasteries dosed their schools 
to outside students, and education passed exdusivdy into the 
hands of the seculars. 

The prindpal secular schools in France at the banning of the 
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i2ih ceatmcy were Laon, Chartres, and Pa gb . Laon under 
A-ngplm T i ^»T? .(t 1117) ajcquffi^ fame as a school of theology. 
Chartres und® Bernard and Theodoiicof Chartres {fi. 1130) and 
Guillaume de Conches (f 1153) was the home of a vigorous, if 
short-lived, dassical revival, of which John of Salisbury has left 
an account. But Chartres contributed powerfully to the growth 
of that dialectic which was to strangle the infant humanism. The 
new logic was taught at Chartres before it was known in Paris, 
and ib&Libar SexPrincipiorum (a completion of Aristotle’s study 
of the Caiegories) of Gilbert de la Porree, for twdve years lecturer 
at Chartres, was universally adopted as atext-bookin the schools 
and retained its popularity to tibie ^d of the Middle Ages. 

Before the i2th century, Paris bad made little mark as a 
centre of study. The first known master of the Cathedral school 
of Notre-Dame was Guillaume de Champeaux, and Guillaume 
would hardly have been remembered had he not served as a 
tai^et for the sarcasms of his hunous pupl, Abdard. 

.PiEBKE Abelard (1079-1142) was, like many other early 
scholastics, such as Roscelin, a Breton by origin. The ddest son 
of a noble house, he preferred to fight with his brains rather 
than with his hands, and wanderei from school to school, 
attending the lectures of Roschlin of CompiSgne and those of 
Guill aume d e Champeaux {c. 1100) at Paris. The latter recoiled 
from -^ehomii^S^ of his former master, Roscelin, to extreme 
realism: individuals were merely accidents of one and the same 
substance. His recoil was so violent that he almost reached a 
kind of inverted nominalism from the other side. His dochrine, 
according to AbSbrd, was that the same thing or substance was 
simultaneourfy present in its essence and entirety in every 
individuaL Unless' tbis meant that every individual was a 
genus and species by himself— a separate universal— it was 
absurd, and Abdlard destroyed it by ridicxde: if humanity is 
wholly present in Socrates, it is absorbed in Socrates and c ann ot 
be in any olher individual. The ridicule of his pupil drove 
Guillaume de Champeaux from his chair at Ncxtre-Dame (iroS^ : 
he retired to the Abbey of St ’\^ctar, where he renewed his 
lectures but modified his theories. 

As permission to teach was dependent cm the will of the 
ecxiesiastical authcnities, Abdlard was r^ible to lecture in the 
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Cathedral schools of Paris, and set np schools in other places, 
either ■with or ■without authority. For a short time he succeeded 
in obtaining the master's chair at Notre-Dame, but being ousted 
thence he obtained a licence to teadi from the Abbey of Sainte- 
Genevifeve, then a house of secular canons, and the "Moimtam,” 
as it ■was called, remained for some years the headquarters of 
philosophical teaching in Paris. Next he went to study theology 
tmder Ansdm of Laon, of whose capacity he formed a very low 
opinion: at the instigation of his fellow-students he lectured 
himself on the Bible to ^ow how it should be done. About 11x5 
he returned to Paris as master of the schools of Notre-Dame 
and was now at the height of his fame. His triumph was ^ort- 
lived; and after many vicissitudes and two condemnations of his 
opinions he ended his life in disgrace and broken in spirit at 
Cluny in XZ43. 

Abelard has been claimed both as a nominalist and as a 
moderate realist, and also as a conceptualist. He taught that the 
individual alone has a substantial existence, but the uni^versal 
exists in the individual {^niverscdia in and elements common 
to different things can be abstracted by the mind: these mental 
concepts are thus not merely subjective but correspond to an 
external reality. His ■view was by d^ees generally adopted 
and the problem of universals in its original form ceased to be 
the central problem of the schools. 

Abelard ■was also a moralist and a theologian. In his treatise 
on ethics, Sdfoj ^i^st^, he lays stress on the subjecti^ve inten- 
tion as the main foct^in determining the moral ■value of human 
action, thus making the individual conscience Ihesupreme judge. 
His text-book on theology. Sic et non, exercised a profound 
influence. In this each question is f ollow^by a series of extracts 
from the fothers givii^ conflicting views and argumen^ts, and 
no solution is attempted. The method consists in focing the 
difficulties before attempting an answer. AbSard’s pupil , Peter 
Lombard, adopted ■the same form in his famous Sgtfeaftss,, but 
tried to avoid the dangers of free inquiry by appending to 
each set of extracts the accepted solution or by an attempt to 
harmonise divergent ■views. The Sentences quicMy became, 
and remained throi^out the later Middle Ages, the universal 
text-book of theology in the schools. 
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It was not so much for any particular views which he enunciated 
as for his genersd attitude of mind that Abelard was persecuted 
through his later life by St Bernard and his followers with un- 
relenting ferocity. “The feithers of the church (he maintained) 
are to be read, not with the necessity of bdieving them but with 
the freedom of judging them.” “Doubt is the road to inquiry, 
and by inquiry we percdve the truth.” “A doctrine is bdiev^, 
not because God has said it, but because we are convinced by 
reason that it is so.” 

Abelard attracted unprecedented numbers of students of all 
ages and aU nations to Paris and made Paris the centre of the 
intellectual movement of Europe. There were many schools and 
many teachers. Thematetialsforauniversityweretohand. But 
as yet there was no central and permanent organisation. The 
schools of Paris mi^t have been, if not as ephemeral as Anselm’s 
school at Bee, or Abelard’s at the Paraclete, not more long-lived 
than those of Laon or Reims. The intdlectual impulse, if it 
survived the bitter hostility of the most active section of the 
Church, might have succumbed from lack of material. But on the 
one hand, Paris now became a natural centre of attraction as the 
Capital of the expanding kingdom of France; on the other hand, 
the recovery of the lost works of Aristotle gave the mediaeval 
mind all the material it required. Paris became the home of the 
first University in northern Europe. 

The word university in the Middle Ages meant any organised 
body of persons. It could be applied to a town or a guild of 
merchants or a college of canons as well as to an organisation 
of masters or scholars. The word is first used in coimexion with 
the University of Paris in a letter of Innocent III about 1208-9. 
The usual phrase is University of Masters or University of 
Masters and Scholars. It has nothing to do with a “universality 
of knowledge.” The term generally used to denote' university 
institutions or the town in which they were situated was 
sdwlae or shtdium. Early in the 13th centiuy a distinction arose 
between a siudiwm genercie (or more rarely universale or com- 
mune) and other kinds of stttdia designated in cxintrast as 
pardcularia. A studium generede meant in the first instaTirp a 
place of study for aH, a university which was open to students of 
all jHurts ^cf. general chapter in the religious orders). A further 
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meaning was sometimes incorporated with this: a degree in any 
studium generdle was held to g^ve the jtts vdnqw docendi, the 
li^t to teach in the same faculty in any other university 
without further examination. This privil^e was expressly con- 
ferred on Toulouse by Gregory IX in 1229, and the idea grew up 
that the fotmdation of new studia generaUa bdonged only to 
popes and emperors. Even the old universities of Paris and 
Bologna obtained papal bulls in 1292 conferring on them the 
jus idnqite docendi. In practice the right was only partially 
admitted by other tmiversities. Paris refused to recognise 
Oxford graduates without fresh examination, and Oxford 
retaliated in like manner on Paris, the papal bull notwith- 
standing. 

The University of Paris grew out of the Cathedral school of 
Notre-Dame. There were other schools in Paris, but these had 
an intermittent existence: thus, the school of St Victor had a 
short life ; the Abbey of Sainte-Genevifeve passed about 1150 from 
secular to regular canons, and the schools of the “Motmtain,^’ 
where AbSkrd had for a time taught, hadfaUeninto comparative 
obscurity by the end of the 12th century. At this period the 
Chancellor of the Cathedral alone conferred licences to teach 
upon the masters. 

In some Cathedral schools the duty of teaching was conferred 
on a specially appointed officer, the Sdiolasticns: in others the 
office of the Scholasticus was united with the office of Chancdlor 
or secretary of the Chapter. As his secretarial duties increased, 
or as students multiplied, the Chancellor ddegated his teaching 
functions to others, sometimes (as was usually the case in 
England) retaining for himsdf the lecturediip on theology and 
entrusting the lectures on grammar and arts to subordinates. 
Tn Paris, the Chancdlor of Notre^Dame seems soon to have 
become m^ely a supervisor of education, licensing others to do 
the teaching work. A curious piece of evidence of the intimate 
connexion between the Church and the University survived till 
the 14th century in the custom whidh allowed any canon of the 
Cathedral to occupy a chair of theology without graduation. 
The arbitrary power of the Chancdlor was limited in 1179 by a 
decree of the LateranCoundL The decree provided (i) that every 
Cathedral should endow a master to teadh the clerks of the 
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Chxttch and poor scholars gratis; (2) that “no one should exact 
any fee for the licence to teach, or demand anything from those 
who are teaching under colour of any custom, or deny the licence 
to any suitable applicant.” The last clause evidently applied 
to schools where numbers of students cangregated and numbers 
of teachers were required — above all, at this period, to Paris. 
The decree would hardly have been issued except on the petition 
of some body of p^aons interested: it suggests the existenca of 
some association or guild of licentiates. 

Thereismoredirec^tevidenceof aguild of teachersatParisabout 
1170: about this time John de Cdla, then a student at Paris, 
afterwards Abbot of St Albans, was admitted into “the fellow- 
ship {consoriittni^ of elecrt masters.” This association or guild of 
masters must, at its origin, have been little more than a private 
dub: as in other guilds, the admisdon of a new member was 
accompanied with certain ceremonies and formalities; he 
“inc:epted” or entered on his new duties under the presidenc:y 
of his master and paid his footing by feasting his colleagues and 
giving them presents. The important point is, that, as the guild 
admitted members, so it cx)uld impose conditions of membership, 
refuse admission to any who were tmwelcome, and even expel 
any who disregarded the conditions of membership or the cmstoms 
of the society. A man might be licensed to teach by the Chan- 
ceUcn: of the Cathedral, but he could not become a mast^, and 
would find his licenco of little value, unless he were approved by 
the “University” of Masters. Another valuable privil^e which 
is said to have been granted by Louis VII, was the rig^t to 
strike: the masters were authorised to suspend lecdures as a 
protest against any injury done to teachas or students and as 
a means of enforcing redress of grievances: this was also held 
to justify the removal of the studiwm to another place. 

From these vague beginnings the University grew in definite- 
ness and power through its cxmtests with its natural enemies — 
the townsfolk and the Chancellor. 

The first extant charter of ptivil^es was granted by Philip 
Augustus in 1200 as the result of a “town and gown row” and 
in conseqn^ce (it was said) of a threat to strike. Theiightof the 
schdhus to protection of their persons and chattds (capitale) by 
ecxhsiastical law was asserted, and the Provost of Paris cm 
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asstumng office 'was compelled to swear to maintain the pri'vil^es 
of schdlais in the presence of the assembly of masta:s. 

About 1209 the first statutes were reduced to -writing; these 
required uniformity in the dress of the masters, the observance 
of “the accustomed order in lectures and deputations,” and 
attendance at the funerals of deceased clerks. A master who 
refused to swear to observe these statutes was expdled horn the 
society of masters until he submitted. 

About the same time Lmocent III recognised the corpoiate 
character of the university by allowing the appointment of a 
legal representative or proctor at the Roman Court. Sudi an 
official ■was necessary to enable the university to carry on a long 
stru^le which had already begun against the Chancdlor. The 
Chancdlor and canons of the Cathedral diiirch of Paris denied 
the rif^t of combination to the new -trade union as inconsistent 
with the obedience which every individual master owed to the 
Chancellor and as subversive of the authority of the local 
ecclesiastical body over the schools which had sprung up und^ 
its protection. Innocent HI in 1212 supported the masters: he 
forbade the Chancellor to exact an oath of obedience from them 
and prohibited him from refusing the limice to any candidates 
duly recommmided by the masters in the various fficulties. The 
Chancellar’s powers of imprisooing or fining scholars were 
curtailed or abolished. Most of these provisions -were embodied 
in a code of statutes impeded on the university by Cardinal 
Robert de Courjon, and the right of the university to make 
statutes for its own government was recognised within certain 
limits. The Chancdlor, far from submitting to the papal 
decisions, excommunicated the uni-versity en masse for con- 
spirary and denied its right to make statutes, except -with the 
appaoval of the bidiop, chapter or dhancdlor. 

In the course of this litigation the univmsity found it necessary 
to have a common seal and to raise money for expenses. For the 
lattm: purpose the university dected certain officers known as 
proctors “according to their nations.” The first indication of 
the existence of the organisation into nations occurs in a bull of 
1222, when the dection of such proctors was temporaiily for- 
bidden. A few years later tlm institution of proctors and nations 
appears as folly established. 
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The conflict with the ChancdLlor of the Cathedral vrs^s carried 
on mainly by the Faculty of Arts: in the course of it the artists 
set up a rival to the Chancdlor; they withdrew from the island 
to the south side of the river, set up schools in what became known 
as the Rue de Fouarre (from the straw littered on the floors of 
the schools) and obtained their licences to teach from the Abbot 
of Sainte-Genevidve. The Faculty of Arts, besides beini' the 
youngest and most unruly section, was by far the largest body in 
theuniversity,the diairsof theologybeiDg limited by Innocentlll 
to eight. So the junior faculty, bearing the brunt of the fight, 
developed its organisation earlier than the superior Acuities 
and acquired a preponderant influence in the growing university. 
The four nations which came into existence between 1219 and 
1222 were divisions of the Faculty of Arts. They were not, 
like the Universities of Bologna, student organisations, but 
organisations of Masters of Arts, who alone had full voting 
powers and who were probably supposed to repres^t their 
students. It must be remonbered that the Arts students were 
generally boys (unlike the law students at Bologna) and could 
become masters at the age of twenty years. The nations were 
the French, Norman, Picard, and Engli^ nations — ^a classifica- 
tion which may have been fairly representative at the time of 
origin, but wbidi certainly in course of time ceased to correspond 
to the fiicts. Each nation elected a proctor tyhen, some tiuie 
before 1245, the need for a single head or president became 
apparent, the four proctors dected a rector. Thou^ the Rector 
was head only of the Faculty of Arts, he was the only official 
who could preside at meetings of all the faculties. The superior 
faculties had not yet appointed heads of their own, the deans 
bdng a later institution, first heard of in 1264: the Chancellor of 
the Cathedral daim^ to be ea; officio head of the theological 
feiculty, and he was dearly impossible as head of the university. 
In 1259 pope addressed the Rector as “Rector of the 
University.” Every Bachdor of Arts was required to taie an 
oath of obedience to the Rector “as long as he should profess 
the Faculty of Arts”: this was altered before the end of the 
13th century to the phrase “to whatever state you shall come.” 
'Every member of the superior faculties, who had been a B.A., 
was thacefore bound to obey the Rector by a permanmit oath. 
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The position of the Rector as head of the tmiversity was 
o(x:asionaJlly disputed to the middle of the 14th century, but it 
was never overthrown. 

In the “town and gown ” rows again it was the Masters of Arts 
and their scholars who were the a^pressors and the sufierers, 
and who felt the need of a strong organisation to defend them- 
selves and avenge injuries. A tavern brawl in the ^ring of 1229 
resulted in the death of a number of schblais. So bitter was 
the feeling of the Cathedral authorities against the rebellious 
university that, instead of vindicating clerical privil^es, they 
encouraged the civil power to suppress the unruly students with 
a strong hand. The university ordered the suspension of 
lectures, and, when this failed, the dispersal of the university 
for six years was decreed. Many other schools and tmiversities 
in France and England prohtal by this measure. Some two 
years later the masters and scholars again returned to Paris on 
tepns which were embodied in a series of papal bulls. Tlie terms 
show how closely the two stru^les — against the town and the 
Chancdlor — were intertwined. The li^t to order a suspension 
of lectures received papal sanction. The offending townsmen 
were punished and measures taken to protect the li^ts of 
scholars. The Chancellor was deprived of his prison and his 
oiriiirial jurisdiction. At the same time in one important respect 
the Chancellor's powers seemto have been enlarged. Ih granting 
licences he was henceforth bound to act according to his con- 
science after consultation with masters, instead of — as here- 
tofore — being bound to grant a licence when it was demanded by 
a majority of the faculty or examiners. The concession would be 
more likdy to affect the theologians (especially in their coming 
stmigle vrath the Mendicant Orders) than the artists who now 
had a second string to their bowinthe Abbot of Sainte-Genevi^ve. 
The privileges acquired were spedaUy calculated to benefit the 
artists; the dispersal of the tmiversity was thdr policy and their 
triumph. 

The predominance of the inferior faculty in the constitution 
and government of the university was the result of a historical 
process, not of any theory. The masters of the superior fficulties 
were, like the artists, members of the university. In the earliest 
corporate act of the university preserved to us — the deed by 
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which, in 1221, the “Univasity of masters and scholars” 
transferred to the Friars Preachers its rights over the Place 
Saint-Jacques as a sitefor their convent — the masters of theology 
append their seals as representatives of the university, and the 
highes t faculty mi^t have taken its natural place as leader of 
the university, had it not been crippled by the claims of the 
Chancellor. 

The branches of study recognised in the University of Paris 
from the end of the 12th century were Theology, Law, Medicine, 
and Arts — the last being regarded as in- some sort preparatory 
to the other three. The r^ent mastas — i.e. the masters actually 
engaged in teachir^ in these fomr brandies — ^met in separate 
assemblies to dedde courses of study and times of lectures, and 
to pronounce on the claims of candidates for degrees, and so 
gradually formed four distinct ccarporations known as :^culties. 
Assemblies of all fomr hiculties, known as congregations, were 
held to dedde on the adoption of statutes for the whole md- 
versity. 

In these congr^;ations the Rector, Le. the head of the four 
nations of the Faculty of Arts, presided and announced the 
proposals. Each faculty then retired and discussed the proposals 
apart and dedded on its vote by a majority — ^the vote of the 
Faculty of Arts being dedded by a majority of the nations. On 
reassembling the votes were given by faculties. During the 13th 
century unanimity of Acuities was required for the passing of 
new statutes : in the 14th century the maj ority of faculties bound 
the minority. Each faculty — and in the- Faculty of Arts, each 
nation — had equal voting power, irreq)ective of the numbers 
cmnposing it. None but masters had the right of taking part in 
the deliberations and voting. Every master was bound to give 
ordinary lectures fen: two years from the time of his graduation; 
this was the period of necessary regency; he might continue to 
lecture after that period. In the 14th century it became more 
and more the custom for the Rector to siunmon non-regents, ie. 
masters who were no longer engaged in ordinary university 
t^uhing, to congregations, though it does not appear that they 
ever established a right to be consulted. Normally the deddon 
rested with recent graduates. 

It imy be noted that grammar was not a hsicmlty, and that in 
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1219 Honoiius III forbade the teaching of Civil Law in Paris in 
the interests of theology, so that the Faculty of Law meant 
Canon Law or Decrees. 

The period of study in the diSerent faculties varied from time 
to time. In the Faculty of Arts Robert de Courgon (1215) fixed 
it at six years and decreed that no one ^ould receive the licence 
(as master) before he was twenty years of age. The period was 
reduced in the r4th century to four and a half years or less. For 
the doctorate of theology eight 3rears of theological study were 
required in 1215 and the can^date must have reached his 
thirty-fifth year; the period was lengthened in 1366 to sixteen 
years. The Faculty however possessed a power of dispensation 
which was liberaUy used. 

A great <haage in the coturse of studies — a change which 
added greatly iu the first instance to increase the prestige, 
popularity and vigour of the Faculty of Arts — resulted from the 
recovery at the beginning of the 13th century of the lost works of 
Aristotle. 

Down to the end of the 12th century the only works of 
Aristotle known to the Latin world were the treatises on logic. 
At the b^inning of the 13th century many of the other works 
were translated from the Arabic by a school of tran^tors, 
establMied at Toledo by Archbishop Raymond (f X151). The 
best known of the translatois were Gundissalinus, Johannes 
Hispanus (a Jew)', Gerard of Cremona, and Alfred the Ejnghsh- 
man of Sareshel, and somewhat later Michad Scot and Hermann 
the German. Thdr translations of the Pf^sics, Metaphysics, De 
Anima, De Aninudibus, De Code d Mundo, Meteorica, and the 
pseudo-Aristotdian Liher de Caitsis and De VegetabUdHts, were 
made from Arabic versions, which had generally in their turn 
been made from Syriac translations of the original Gre^. The 
commentaries of the Arabian philosophers were trandated and 
introduced to the West shnultaneoudy with the Aristotdian 
text. When the Fourth Crusade and the foundation of the Latin 
Rmpire of Constantinople brought the West into closer contaert 
with the near East, translations b^an to be made direct from 
the Greek. Among the early promotem of this movement Robert 
Grosseteste holds an honoured place. The most prcdific of the 
translators from the Greek was the Dominican William of 
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Moerbeke, later archbishop of Corinth, who, with Henry of 
Brabant, at the request of Thomas Aquinas imdertook the trans- 
lation of all Aristotle’s works into Latin. But the new Aristotle 
was first introduced to the West through translations from Arabic 
anA through the interpretations of the Arabian commentators, 
especially Averroes, called “the Conomentator” par excdlence in 
the later Middle Ages. 

The Arabs emphasised and exaggerated the anti-Christian 
elements in Aristotle, asserting the eternity of matter and den3dng 
the immortality of the soul. The outbreak of heretical teaching 
in Paris led not only to the burning of the heretics but to the 
condemnation of Aristotle. In 1210 an ecclesiastical synod 
forbade the reading publidy or privately of “the boo!^ of 
Aristotle on natural philosophy and his commentaries ’’ m Paris. 
In 1215 the statutes drawn up for the univCTsity by the papal 
legate again forbade the reading of the Posies waA Metaphysics, 
while allowing the Ethics. The prohibitions seem 'to have 
remained in force m Paris tmtil after 1231, but did not apply 
to other univemities. The masters of Toulouse in 1229, when 
enumerating the special advantages which their university 
offered, boasted that students could hear there the “libros 
naturales” whidh were prohibited at Paris. In 1231, after the 
return of the sdiolars to Paris, Gregory IX appointed a com- 
mission of theologians to revise and correct the condemned books ; 
meanwhile he renewed the prohibition “until the books shall 
have been examined and purged of all heresy.” The papal 
prohibition still remained and was repeated as late as 1263 by 
Urban IV, but it was a dead letter. Alexander of Hales (f 1245) 
and Guillaome d’ Auvergne (f 1248) made use of all the suspectol 
books, and a statute of the Faculty of Arts in 1255 prescribed 
aU the genuine and some spurious works of Aristotle as text- 
books for the nmters’ lectures. 

The reconciliation of Aristotle with Christian theology was the 
work not of papal prohibitions or alterations in the text but of 
the Mendicant Orders. 

The Dounnicans wae firm the first a learned body of preachers, 
trained in theology to combat heresy. Secular learning was at 
first discouraged among them, but this attitude was soon 
changed and philosophy was studied at the “studia generalia” 
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and ''studiasolleinnia” and ‘'paxticnlaria” of the Order with as 
much thoroughness as at the universities. The Franciscans, 
though aiming originally at influencing men rather by example 
than by preaching, quickly followed suit and organised their 
educational system on much the same lines as their rivals. 

The Dominicans established themselv^ in Paris in 1217, and 
in 1221 obtained part of the site for the famous monastery of the 
Jacobins from the university itsdf. The Franciscans came to 
Paris in 1219. 

The friars at first attended the lectures of the secular masters 
in theology but also had schools in their own convents. These 
schools were not affected by the great secession in 1229, and the 
Dominican school under the Italian canonist. Friar Roland of 
Cremona, was now opened to such secular students as remained. 
In 1231 John of St Giles, when regent master of theology, 
preached in the Dominican Church on voluntary poverty, and 
''that he might confirm his words by his own example” de- 
scended from the pulpit in the middle of his sermon and received 
the habit of the friars. In the same year another Enghshman, 
Alexander of Hal^, then regent master in theology, joined the 
Franciscan Order, and continued as a friar the course he had 
begun as a secular. In the next year a second Franciscan school 
was opened under Jean de la Rochelle- Other friars began to 
incept under masters of their respective Orders, and as it was 
considered improper for humble professors of poverty to apply 
for licences, a papal bull in 1250 enjoined the ChancdDlor to 
confer the licence upon as many rdigious as he should, after 
examinatiQn, according to his conscience consider qualified. The 
rights of the other doctors of theology to a voice in the admission 
of candidates were ignored. The university had no control over 
the schools in the convents, and the Faculty of Theology 
found their ranks being filled by men whom they had not 
admitted. 

Early in i252theFaculty of Theology issued their first written 
statute. This decreed that "no religious not having a college in 
Paris” should be admitted to the Society of Masters, that each 
religious college ^ould be restricted to one master and one 
school, and that no bachelor should be promoted to a dhair unless 
he had already lectured in the schools of an actually regent 
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master. Amy master refusing consent to this statute was 
“deprived of the Society of Masters.” 

Tn the stm^le the secular theologians received the support 
of the Faculty of Arts who used thdr organisation to raise funds 
for the expenses. The Masters of Arts refused to admit the 
r’^^ulars to their society. This however was in accordance with 
the customs of the Mendicant Orders, whose members were not 
allowed to take degrees in Arts. It is singular that the seculars 
did not raise the point that a degree in Arts was a necessary 
prehminaiy to a degree in Theology — a position maintained in 
the contemporary dispute between regulars and seculars at 
Oxford. It must be inferred that the rule did not hold good in 
Paris at this time. 

In the course of the controversy it appeared that the seculars 
wore partly moved by jealousy of successful rivals. The Fran- 
ciscans at an early stage surrendered Iheir claim to a second 
chair; when tha:e seemed a chance of the Dominicans doing ihe 
same, the seculars are said to have replied that this would do no 
good, as the friars would merely knock two schools into one and 
have as many students as ever. The secular masters com- 
plained to the Pope that they were IdH; without an audience 
“like solitary spwurows,” while the class rooms of the Mendicants 
were crowded. It is not stated whether a diCEerence in the fees 
charged had any influence on this result. We need not accept the 
Dominicans’ taunt that the secular masters wore stupid and lazy 
from eating and drinking too much, but it is certain that the 
Mendicant Orders' attracted the finest minds of the time, and 
that the friars came to the univemity better prepared than the 
secular students. Among the licentiates whom 'the Faculty of 
Theology refused in 1256 to admit to their fellowship were 
Thomas Aquinas and Bonaventura. 

Theleaderof thesecular doctors was GuillaumedeSaint-Amour, 
who showed great ability in linking the university question 'with 
the general struggle of the secular clergy against the encroach- 
ments of the Mendicant friars, and thus enlisting the support of 
bishops and parish priests throughout Europe. The university 
'was not alwa3rs scrupulously accurate in its statements. In a 
public manifesto issued in 1254 they asserted that (apart from 
some canons of the Cathedral who had an ex officio right to teach 
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as masters) the chairs of theology were ccmfined to twelve, that 
nine of these were already held hy regulars, and that the seculars 
were in danger of being altogeth^exduded. The truth of all these 
statements is doubtful, and Guillaume de Saint-Amourwas guilty 
of a deliberate misstatement in tryingto tar the Dominicans with 
the brush of Joachite heresies. Hie appeal to the secular clergy 
was, however, so successful, that Innocent IV, who lad hitherto 
supported the friars, restrained their encroadiments against the 
paridi priests and gave signs of an intention to support the 
secular party in the university. IBs death in 1254 was attributed 
to the prayers of the Dominicans, and the next Pope, Alexander IV, 
reversed his predecessor’s policy and supported the friars heart 
and soul. The Bull Quasi lignum vitae, 1255, asserted the lig^t 
of the Chancellor to license any regulars whom he considered fit 
and ordered the university to admit all such to the privileges 
of fellowship: the power of suspending lectures was made 
dependent on the vote of amajority of two-thirds in everyfeculiy. 
As the regulars were always certain to number more than a third 
of the Faculty of Theology, it was in the power of a body of men 
who owed allegiance rather to their Orders than to the imiversity 
to render this weapon usdess. The universily declared the bull 
was a lignum mortis to them and resisted it vigorously, but 
they were eventually forced to 3ueld. The result iras that the 
Fac^ty of Theology was dejuived of all influence over tbie 
granting of d^jrees to regulars, whidh remained in the hands of 
the ChancellcHr. On the other hand, from 1318 the university 
succeeded in Tnalring admissian of the r^^ular doctors to con- 
gr^ation conditional on the latter swearing to obey the statutes 
of the university. The langstanding alliance between the papacy 
and the mtiversity was broken, and the b^inning of the 
*‘GaIlicanism” which characterised the universify in the later 
Middle Ages is seen in the attanpts to appeal from the Pope to a 
coimdl of the French Church. 

A direct outcome of this controversy and of the example of 
the Mendicant homes was the establishment of a residential 
college for secular theologians by Robert de Sorboime, Chaplain 
of Louis IX, in 1257. A- few endowed hostels, chiefly for the 
support of poor grammar students, had already been founded, 
but the CoH^e of the Sorbonne was the first institution of the 
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Trinrl in Paris to rival the houses of the Student Orders of 
Dominicans and Franciscans. It was designed originally for 
gj-gtPCTi students of theology — ^four from each nation — who were 
already MA.s, and the number of fellows was soon increased to 
thirty-six. Other theologians, who were not on the foundation, 
were subsequently admitted as hospUes', honorary memberdiip 
with the Sorbonne was usually sought by most of the secular 
doctors of theology, and as meetings of the faculty were hdd 
within its walls, the Sorbonne became, in popular speech, 
identical with the Faculty of Theology. The government of the 
college and right of filling up vacancies were entrusted to a body 
of external governors, while the president of the college was an 
annually elected prior. Another larger college founded in 
1304 by Joanna of Navarre, Queen of Philip the Fair, for 20 
grammar students, 30 arts students, and 20 theologians, each 
class having a separate master, while the govenunent and 
patrmage of the whole bdonged to the Faculty of Theology. 
More than fifty coU^es were f oimded in the course of the Middle 
Ages, and collie instruction, which at first was supplanentary 
to university lectures, superseded them in the 15th century. 

Roger Bacon, writing in 1271, declared that for forty years 
the seculars had not composed a angle treatise on theology or 
philosophy, but rdied whoUy on the books and lectures of the 
Mendicant Friars. Though somewhat exaggerated, the state- 
ment represents not un&irly the intdlectual supremacy of the 
Dommicaus and Franciscans in the middle of the rgth century. 

The first teacher of primary importance who comes to the fore 
after the return of the university in 123X was the Er^li^ 
Franciscan, Alexander of Hales, whose Summa Theologiavrzs 
left unfinished at his death (1245) and continued later by other 
hands. Alexander adopted in tire main the divisions of Peter 
Lombard’s Sentences — ^an example which was followed in many 
of the later Summae. He perfected the teaching method intro- 
duced by Ab^Utrd, giving the reasons for and against a particular 
opinion, and then discnissing the arguments on either side and 
slating his conclusion. He adduced Gredk, Arabic, and Jewi^ 
writers besides the traditional authorities and was the first to 
make use of all the newly discovert works of Aristotle. He 
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attempted to reconcile the doctrines of Augustine with those of 
Aristotle — e.g. on the nature of the soul — but his work is of 
more interest as that of a juoneer than for any particular results. 

Bonav^ttura was bom in 1221 and entered the Franciscan 
Order in 1238: he was sent to Paris in 1242; he lectured on the 
Sentences as badielor in 1245 and received the Qiancellar’s 
licence and became master of the Franciscan school in 1248, but 
was refused admission to theguild of masters till 1257: threeyears 
later he became Minister General of the Order. He was raiher a 
mystic theologian than a philosopher and wrote no commen- 
taries on Aristotle. In the main he represented the Augustmian 
standpoint — e.g. the supremacy of the will over the intellect — 
and regarded St Augustine as embracing both the sapietdna of 
Plato and the scientia of Aristotle. 

Ajlbertthe Great had little direct coimection with Paris but 
much indirect influence. Bom about 1200 of a noble German 
house, hetooktheDonunican habitin 1223 andlecturedatthechief 
Dominican studia in Grennany. In 1245-6 he taught as Master of 
Theology in Paris, where he had Thomas Aquinas as a pupiL 
He then returned to Cologne, visiting Paris again in 1277, 
shortly before his death, to defend the doctrines and memory 
of hishtmouspupfl. His knowledge was enormous, and extended 
to the physical sciences which met with scant recogniticm in 
Paris. Hb great aim was to make the worlm of Aristotle, as he 
putit, “intdligibleto the Latins." Afterthemaimerof Avicraana 
he wrote paraphrases of all Aristotle’s works, borrowing largely 
from his commentators, Arabian and other, and adding opinions 
and criticisms of his own. While in the main following Aristotle 
he modifies the latter’s views in accordance with Christian 
doctrine — substituting e.g. the notion of the Infinite Being for 
that of the Prime Mover — and he was the vigorous opponent of 
Averxoism. But he did not evolve a consstmt and coherent 
system of philosophy. This was the work of his pupil, Thomas 
Aquinas. 

Thohas Aquinas, a son of the Count of Aquino, was bom 
about 1225 and studied first at Naples where he joined the 
Dominican Order in 1243; he studied at Paris fixjm 1245 or 1246 
to 1248, and returned again in 1252 to lecture as bachelor and 
master of Theology, being finally admitted as master in 1257: 
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about 1260 be became Master of tbe Schools of the papal court 
and vras again lecturing in Paris 1268 to 1272: he died in 1274 
at the age of forty-nine. 

Thomas Aquinas had not the vast knowledge and enormous 
range of interests which marked Albert the Great, but in clear- 
ness of tbiTtldug he is far above his master. His commentaries 
on Aristotle — Physics, Metaphysics, Ethics and parts of the 
t>e Codo et Mundo and Politics — ^were not paraphrases but 
careful expositions of the meaning of the text. The Ethics of 
Aristotle were now incorporated in Christian theology. Aquinas 
defined more clearly the spheres of philosophy and theology, 
excluding from philosophy the mysteries of revealed rdigion — 
such as tire Trinity and Hcamation — as being not contrary to 
reason but above reason. “Credere debet homo ea quae sunt 
fid^, non propter mtionem humanam, sed propter auctoiitatem 
divinam” (S.T. n. ii., quaest. n. art. x): but in matters of 
philc^phy he maintained that *‘the argument from authority 
is the weakest kind of argument.” 

Aquinas was recognised by his contemporaries as an innovator, 
and the fundamental change which he introduced into scholastic 
philosophy was the assotion of the primaxg^ of the intdlect over 
the will, of the true over the good, in opposition to the hitherto 
prevalent Augustinian doctrine of the prinm<y of the will 
( 5 .T. I. q. XVI. 4). But the theory which attractedmost attention 
and roused most opposition, as being the most vulnerable, was 
the Thomist theory of individuation. What is the principle of 
individuation? Is it matter or form or the union of both? 
Aquinas maintained it matter, but determinate matter, 
materia signata. In that case, argued his opponents, does it not 
follow that individuality is extinguished after death and that 
in the non-material world only the tmiversal remains? This 'was 
the heresy of Averroes, which Aquinas combated vigorously, 
maintaining the separate origin of every human soul, but Ms 
own principles seined to lead to the same result. And his 
opponents succeeded in getting the Bi^op of Paris to include 
among 219 propositions condemned in 1277 this and other 
opnions of Aquinas. The condemnation was repudiated by 
the Dominican Order; it never regard^ as authoritative 
and had no lasting effect, except to produce great literary 
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activity. lEs vievre were so generally accepted in the University 
of Paris that he became known there as the “doctor communis.” 

Two other movements in the intellectnal world have to be 
noted — the Averroistic and the scientific. 

The Averroists were specially strong among the Parisian 
artists from about 1250 to the end of the 13th century. They 
attributed to Aristotle and his commentator, Avenoes, an 
in&llibility far more absolute than was allowed to than by the 
leading scholastic philosophers and theologians, and the prin- 
ciples on whidi they laid stress were distinctly anti-Christian. 
These princijdes were (i) the unity of the human intdlect, which 
involved the denial of individual respontibility — a doctrine 
which spread among the students of Arts and evai outtide 
University circles : (2) the denial of personal immortality, which 
was a corollary of the former thesis: (3) “Human actions are not 
governed by divine providence”: (4) “Allthathappensonearthis 
necessarily subject to the influence of the heavenly bodies,” and 
the will is not free. To protect themsdves the Averroists ad- 
vanced the theory of “the two truths” and maintained that what 
is true in philosophy may be false in theology and mce versa. 
The principal champions of these views were Siger of Brabant 
and Boethius of Dacia: thdlr principal opponents were Albert 
the Great and Thomas Aquinas. Thdr tenets were condemned in 
Church Councils at Paris in 1270 and 1277. It was fortunate for 
than that the university exercised its own theological censor- 
ship and was able to keep in check the Inquisition. 

The mediaeval philosophers held in theory that philosophy 
was the quintessence of all the sciences and was based on and 
abstracted from them. But a careful observation of phenomena 
was as alien and repellant to the mediaeval mind as an investiga- 
tion of the nature of angds woidd be to a modem scientist. The 
result was that the particular sciences w^pre generally neglected, 
and this was especially so at Paris. £ven the medical course at 
Paris was little more than a training in disputation. Scholas- 
ticism was built on narrow and insecure foundations. Thomas 
Fuller compares the schoolmen to persons living in populous 
towns, who, having very little ground to build upon, run their 
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houses high Tip. "So the schoohneu in this age, lax^king the 
latitude of general learning and languages, thought to enlarge 
thdr active minds by mounting up.” 

A movement to widen the bases of knowledge was set on foot 
early in the 13th century by Grosseteste at Oxford; the most 
famous student of Grosseteste’s school was Roger Bacon, whose 
researches into the science of optics might have formed the 
beginning of a new and fruitful era. But though Bacon spent 
many years of his life at Paris, his advocacy of the claims of 
positive science and of the consequent reforms in the educational 
system met with scant sympathy in the chosen home of dialectic 
and theology. The same group or groups of men who advocated 
the study of science advocated also the study of languages, 
espedaUy Gred:, Hebrew, and Arabic: Ihdr interest, however, 
was not primarily lii^^tic or Kterary: a knovdedge of these 
languages was desired firstly for the better understanding of the 
Bible and Aristotle and his commentators, secondly, for the 
conversion of schismatics andinfidels. Tbey succeeded in getting 
Chairs in Gredr and Oriental Languages established at Paris and 
elsewhere by the Cotmdl of Vieime in 1312, and there are 
r^erences to a teacher of Hebrew and a teadier of Greek livit^ 
in great poverty in Paris between 1421 and 1430. 

Scholasticism was not overthrown either by Averroist 
heretics or by the champions of positive sci^ce, but by its own 
weakness. The system of Thomas Aquinas seemed for the 
moment to have reconciled the most advanced thought of the 
time with the doctrines of the Church and to have established 
harmony between reason and faith. It was, however, subjected 
to severe and damaging criticism especially by the Franciscans, 
'William de la Mare, Richard of Middleton, and above all John 
Duns Scotus. 

Dtjks Scotus was bom about 12^, and studied and taught at 
Oxford till 1304: here his greatest works were written — com- 
mentaries on 'rarious bools of Aristotle and on the SetOences: 
fiom 1304-8 he was at Paris whme bis Quodlibetica secured 
Mm the d^ee of Doctor of Theology: in 1308 he was sent to 
Cologne and died the same year at the age of about thirty-mght. 

Duns Scotus was the destroyer of systems. In the " Subtle 
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Doctor” the cxitLcal element was more pronounced than the con- 
structive. He attacked, generally without naming them, most 
of his contemporaries and immed^te predecessors, Bonaventura, 
Thomas Aquinas, Roger Bacon, Henry of Ghent, and others. 
The contrast between him and Aquinas has been wdl pnit in the 
words; “Aquinas takes the dodrines whidi are to be proved, 
while Duns Scotus takes the proofs for those doctrines, as the 
peculiar subject of study.” Aiguments, when they are arranged 
to lead up to a fore-ordained conclusion, have a way of looking 
much more convincing and inevitable than when th^ are 
examined for themselves and followed up to thdbr natural 
condusion. Hence Duns Scotus showed that the apparent 
harmony between theology and philosophy established by 
Thomas Aquinas was largdy illusory. Thus the immortality of 
the soul and the existence of an Omnipotent God were incapable 
of rational proof. The result was that the gulf between the two 
was again widened. Duns Scotus even asserts that a proposition 
may be true for the philosopher but false for the theologian, but 
in general he avoids the error of the “ two truths ” by proclaiming 
the subordination of philosophy to theology and by exdudmg 
from the domain of philosophy more and more of the doctrines 
of the Qiurch. The acutest thinker of his age, he was sceptical 
of the unaided powers of the mind and tended unduly to limit 
its scope. To theology itsdf he was inclined to deny the title of 
science (as its proplbsitions could not be proved) — maintaining 
that it was not q)ecolative (against Aquinas) but practical or 
moraL He rejected the Thomist theory of the primacy of the 
intellect and reverted to the Augustinian theory of the primacy 
of the will, which he asserted in its extremest form. The will 
is absolutdyfreetodioose good or evil — not subject to a rational 
determination. Gk>d does not dioose a thing because it is good — 
ratha: what God wills is good, and it is good because He wills it. 
This was in direct opposition to the theory of Aquinas that good 
is good per se and not ex indiiviione. 

Duns Scotus rejects the theory of Thomas that the principle 
of individuation is mofarfa s^gwafa,not only on the ground that it 
is heretical but also on philosophical grounds. Matter, in St 
Thomas’s view, was a limit and defect; hence it would be an 
imperfection for a thing to be this or that — ^to attain its per- 
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fection. For the individual is the true end of nature. According 
to Duns and his followers haecceitas is the principle of individua- 
tion, which does not seem to amount to more than the statement 
that individuality constitutes the individual: “mrgo,” he ojn- 
dudes, "frustra quaeritur ratio singularitatis.” 

According to Duns, primitive matter — materia primo prima — 
is the dement of all contingent things — the grotmd in whidi 
they are sown and in which they strike root. Thus aH areated 
things — animate and inanimate, spiritual and corporeal — have 
a homogeneity, a community of essence. This primitive matter 
is impressed with different forms or prindples of determination : 
eadi composite of matter and form may serve as the matter or 
potentiality for an ulterior form until we reach the final form, the 
individuaL “ In toto opere naturae et artis etiam ordinem htmc 
videmus, quod omnis forma... semper est de imperfecto et 
indetenninato ad perfectum et determmatum.'' Even primitive 
matter (which is without form) and aU composites of form and 
matter have an objective reality, a unity of essence, but unity 
of essence is less than individuality. The concepts of the intellect 
were in a sense as real as, or even nearer reality than, the pheno- 
mena of the external world. The tendency to multiply realised ab- 
stractions led to the reaction associated with the nameof Ockham. 

Ockham is known as the "prince of nominalists." This does 
not mean that he “made universals nothing more than names.” 
Rather what he insists on is that our conceptions ate not the 
realities: however much we may describe things, the thing;:; are 
not the description. " Prince of individualists ” would be a ffurer 
title than that traditionally given to him. In many ways he is 
in dose agieament with Duns Scotus, e.g., in his extreme 
voluntarism and in his denial of the capacity of the reason to 
reach certitude in matters of the ffiith. In aU these respects his 
influence was in the direction of intellectual scepticism. 

The usual account of William of Ockham’s early life is 
erroneous. He lectured on the Sentences at Oxford and as 
haccaiareus formatus took part in disputations {c. 1320-4) but he 
does not seem to have been promoted D.D. In 1324 his academic 
car^ was cut shcut by a summons to Avignon to answer 
charges of heresy. In 1328 he fled from Av^pnon and joined the 
anti-papal parly of his Order. Thus he had no direct connexicni 
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•with Palis. The first mention of Ockham in. the University of 
Palis is a statute of 'the Faculty of Arts in 1339 forbidding the 
exposition of his ■writings either in public lectures or “private 
conventicles”; the prohibition was renewed next year: these 
no'velties are declared to be full of dangers and to reduce science 
to a study of concepts and words not of things. In 1346 the Pope 
intervened to repress these foreign doctrines. Notwithstanding 
all these efforts at suppression, Ockham’s •views gained ground, 
and -the most distinguished Parisians of the later X4th and earlier 
15th centuries were avowed nominalists — Jean Buridan, Rector 
of the University, MarsQius of Inghen, Pierre d’Ailly, and 
Gerson. Perhaps the growing anti-papal feeling at the time of 
the Great Schism and the conciliar movement helped to make the 
great anti-papal champion popular in -the schools. It may be 
noted that the leadership in thought had now passed from 
the friars to the seculars. But during all this period there 'was 
very little independence of thought at the university. The great 
age of scholasticism had passed: new ideas grew up outside the 
universities. The energies of the University of Paris •ware diverted 
from what Gerson called the “useless speculation -without fruit 
or solidity” to practical questions of ecclesiastical r^onn. 

The Great Schism and the means of ending it became at the 
end of the 14th century the absorbing sub j ect of discussion in the 
university, and a kind of plebiscite of its members 'was taken in 
1394 as to the best -way of restoring peace and miity. The 
university tried at first to force a simultaneous resignation on 
the rival Popes, and when this proved hopdess it adopted the 
plan of a General Council, in which representatives of the 
universities sat by the side of bidiops and abbots and ambassadors 
of kin gs and cities. The ambassadors of the Uni'versity of Paris 
travdled all over Europe in order to organise a concert of the 
powers of Church and State: the Studium -was still an international 
power and -was, at this time, a truer representative of -fhe inter- 
national idea than either the mninre or the papacy. Onedifficulty 
in the coimdls -was -tire question of voting: if voting -were by 
heads, the number of small sees in Italy would give to that 
country a preponderance altogether in excess of its real import- 
ance. At Constance the problem was solved by the adoption 
of the university custom of “voting by nations.” As in the 
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Faculty of Arts, so in the Qjuncil, the four nations (Italian, 
French, German, and Engli^) were organised separatdy, 
deliberated apart, and had equal votii^ power. 

With the failure of the conciliar movement and the nation- 
alisation of churdies the University of Paris lost its prestige and 
position. Louis XI' ddELberately aimed at destroying its inter- 
national character by expdling foreign students and forbidding 
the election of aliens to the rectordnp. The university became 
the home of GaUicanism, but Paris ceased to attract foreign 
students. In the history of the university one of the most 
remarkable facts is that almost all its teachers and thinkers of 
the first rank were either Bretons or of foreign origin. 

It remains to say something on the life and academic career 
of the students. A boy generally came to the tmiversity about 
the age of fourteen. He lived in a hostel with a party of his 
compatriots, one of whom was chosen as head. Rants were 
supervised by the university authorities. The young student 
eitter joined the dass of a grammar master, or, if he already 
possessed a sufficient knowledge of Latin (and apparently not 
mudi was required), he entered at once on the Arts course; 
there seems to have been no matriculation examination. The 
first years were spent in attending lectures. Every student had 
to have his own master: at the Universiiy of Orleans he had 
to attend his master’s lectures at least thrice a wedc, and some 
similar rule prevailed at other universities. The students sat 
on the floor round the lecturer’s desk: the luxurious habit of 
sitting on benches was gradually coming into fariiion in the 
middle of the 15th century in the face of much opposition from 
the constituted authorities. The serious mediaeval student had 
a pasrion for taking notes and tried to take down the whole 
lecture. This habit of writing from dictation was not encouraged, 
and many regulations were made prescribing the exact rate 
at whicffi a lecturer should speak and forbidding him to read 
from a manuscript. The rules proved useless, and reformers 
in the middle of the 15th century contented themselv^ with 
requiring that a lecturm should deliver the lecture hims filf and 
not hand his manuscript to a student to read out. As part of a 
lecture was alwa]^ devoted to reading out the text commented 
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on, thra-e was a good deal to be said for the student writing it 
down and making bis own text-book: the purchase or (more 
usually) the hire of manuscripts from bookseUets, 'evm at the 
low rates fixed by the “ taxatores ” of the university, would make 
a big hole in the average student’s purse. 

The Arts curriculum included a certain amount of grammar. 
The student had to attend two ordinary courses and one cursory 
course on the two Frisdaifi and the same number on the 
Barbarismits of Donatus: further, two or three courses on each of 
the logical works of Aristotle and one on the De anima. The 
difference between ordinary and cursory lectures was largdy one 
of time; ordinary lectures bdng given by masters early in the 
morning, cursory lectures bemg givoi by bachelors, as wdl as 
masters, at other times. FTrrtirer it was customary in most 
universities and probably at Paris for lectures to be "repeated ” 
or gone over again : the repetition was generally conducted by a 
bachdor or senior student after the midday meal. These were 
the requirements for the B.A. d^ree. But bdore "deter- 
mining,” the candidate for the B.A. had to “respond,” Le. to 
dispute in grammar or logic with a master. This exercise, which 
took place in December, was in the nature of a test, in which 
the candidate had to satisfy the examiners before proceeding 
further. Having passed this, the candidate was examined by a 
board of exarniners appointed by his iiation: thdr duty was both 
to certify that he had heard the prescribed lectures and "had 
dihgently attended the disputations of masters for two years,” 
and to test his knowledge of the prescribed books. He was then 
admitted by the proctor of his nation to determine, and took 
rank as a bachdor. The Chancdlor had nothing to do with the 
conferment of this lower d^ee. Determination took place in 
Loit and was a disputation in which the candidate maintained 
a thesis against an opponent. The determiner had to pay his 
master for the use of a school, and secured a large audience by 
providing free drinks: the day ended with a feast. A successful 
determination was a help to subsequent preferment. The 
bachdorwas akindofpupil teacher — hearinglectnres, taking part 
in disputations, and himsdf ddiveriag cursory lectures on logic. 

After five or six years’ study, counting from matriculation, and 
due performance of the necessary exercises, the bachdor, on 
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reaching the age of twenty, might apply for the M.A. degree. For 
this there were several examinations and exercises; first an 
examination held by the Chancellor of Notre-Dame or Sainte- 
Genevi^ve, and four examiners chosen by the Chancellor and 
accepted by the Faculty of Arts (the rejection of candidates 
seems to have been rare but was not unknown); secondly a 
disputation among the liceitUiandi on some subject chosen by 
themselves and known as Quodlibeiica: thirdly the formal 
conferment by the Chancellor of the licence to “incept” or 
b^in to teach in the Faculty of Arts, the ceremony bdng 
accompanied with a further examination known as collations; 
and lastly the inception. About half a year intervened between 
the licence and the inception. In this interval the candidate 
had to obtain the approval of his nation to his promotion and 
swear to obey the Rector and his Faculty and nation: on the day 
before inception he took part in a solemn disputation known as 
Vespers. The inception itself consisted of an inaugural lecture 
or disputation by the licentiate, the reception of the master’s 
cap from the presiding r^ent, and admission to the fellowship 
of masters. The proceedings concluded with a feast given by 
the inceptor, or group of inceptors, to the masters and others. 
The e:q)enses at inception were so heavy that many were 
burdened with debt and others were unable to proceed to the 
master’s degree: Clement V, in 1314, limited the expenditure to 
3000 silver groats of Tours. 

The new master -^bs, in early times, bound to dispute for 
forty days contmuoudy after inception and to give ordinary 
lectures as regoit for two years. Necessary r^ency, as it was 
called, implied either a limitation of the numl^ of graduates 
or an unlimited number of schools, and became impracticable 
in the 14th and 15th centuries, when each nation owned or 
rented schools in which alone masters must lecture, and still 
more when college lectures took the place of university teaching. 
In 1348 over 500 Masters of Arts describedas "actu legentes” at 
Paris applied to the Pope for benefices. It is dear that at this 
time the phrase had ceased to bear its literal meaning and that 
many men took degrees at Paris without any intention, and 
without any real obligation, of teaching in the university. 

If the M^t e r of Arts wished to take a theological degree he 
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would have to attmd lectures for six years — the first four on the 
Bible, the next two on the Sentences. After this, and on reaching 
the age of twenty-five, he would after examinaticm by four 
doctors be admitted by the Dean of the Theological Faculty to 
the reading of his first course and would rank as a barJielor or 
cursor. The first course consisted, in the case of a secular, of 
"cursory” lectures on two books of the BiUe extending over 
two years: "ordinary” lectures on the Bible were given by 
regulars, especially mendicant firiais. In his ninth year the 
bachelor was required to respond in a disputation with the 
senior bachelor, who decided in consultation with the master 
whether the exorcise diould be accepted by the &.culty. The 
bachdor then became a Sententiarius and proceeded to deliver 
ordinary lectures, -raried with disputations and "honest and 
moderate beer-drinking,” on the Sentences. After completing 
the course on the Sentences the bachelor became a baccalareus 
formatus, and as such was supposed to reside in Paris for three 
or four years before he received the licence, and to take part m 
various disputations. The most hunous of these was the "Sor- 
bcmic,” when as respcmdent he had to rq>ly, standing, to a 
succession of opponents who rdieved each other at intervals 
from 6 a.m. to 6 p.m. 

The length of time and the complicated series of exercises 
prescribed for the d^ree of D.D. were probably deagnol to 
maintain the prestige of the d^ree after the restrictions on the 
number of doctors had :^en into disuse. One result was that 
nearly all the ordinary teaching in the faculty came to be given 
by bachdors — and in the confermeut of the bachelor's degree 
the Chancdlor had no voice. 

Secular bachdbrs were presented to the Qbancdlor for the 
licence after an examination in which all doctors of theology, 
rion-r^ent as wdl as r^ent, might take part. The examination 
was confined to the questions whether the candidate had per- 
formed the acts required by-statutes and whether ,he was of 
srdtable reputation. The imporiance of it probably was that it 
gave an opportunity of granting dispensations c»r graces for the 
ncm-fcdfilment erf the nominal conditious. In 1426 a candidate 
who was rejected at this stage, though he had falfiUed the 
conditions, claimed the licence as a right, and hrou^t an action 
Hed.F. 16 
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against the feiculty for exceeding their powers. In the Faculty 
of Theology the bachdor not only received the licence from the 
Chancdlor but was admitted into the fellowdiip of mastets by 
him — a survival of the time when the Chancellor was the 
prindpal master of theology in the Cathedral school. 

The mediaeval University of Paris did not produce an endowed 
or salaried professoriate. The masters, unless they were fellows 
of an endowed college, depended on fees and perquisites from 
their students and bachdors, and on ecdesiastickl benefices. 
Experience showed that the papacy was a more liberal patron 
of learning than diocesan bishops or private patrons, who were 
more subject to local influences. In the 14th century it became 
the r^ular practice for each feculty to send to the Pope roiuli 
hemjieiaTidorum or lists of scholars who suppHcated for benefices ; 
and beneficed dergy habitually obtained dispensation from 
residence for the purx)ose of study at a university. 

Mediaeval France contained thirteen universities besides Paris, 
or seventeen if we indude four — Avignon and the insignificant 
studia of Orange, Aix, and Perpignan — whidi were in territory 
of whidi the King of France was not even suzerain. Most of 
them were founded in the 15th century and require little or no 
mention here. With the single exception of the Medical School 
at Mon^idlier, they were all more or less local universities: in all 
of them Law occupied a more prominent podtion tha-n Theology 
or Arts, and in their organisation the influence of Bologna was 
at least as strong as the influence of Paris. 

When in 1289 Nicholas IV formally ^tablished a sfudium 
generale at Monxpeixier, there already existed three separate 
universities there— those of Medicine, Arts, and Law— and a 
fourth, of Theology, was subsequently added. The Bull of 1289 
made no change in the Sdiool of Medidne, which ba<l long 
enjoyed all the ri|;hts of a siudiwm generale by prescription. 
Montpellier was dosdy coimected by racial, political, ecdesi- 
astical, and commercial ties with Aragon and Italy. In the isfth 
century it comes to the fore as a sdiool of medidne. The origin 
of the sdiool is obscure. It is sometimes ascribed to Arab or 
Jewxdi, sometimes to Salernitan influence. John of Salisbury 
TiKatdo ns Salemo and Montpdher as places to which Paridan 
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students tired of dialectic might go to study medicine in the 
works of Hippocrates and Galen. Thou^ these works were 
probably known through Arabic translations, the earlier tradi- 
tion of the school seems to have been Greek, and no definite trace 
of independent Arabic influence appears before the end of the 
13th century: the later introduction of Avicenna and the Arabs 
may probably be ascribed (so feir as it can be ascribed to any 
individual) to Amaud de ViMeneuve, who is said to have known 
Arabic and Hebrew, and was certainly much influenced by 
Roger Bacon. 

The medical s(h.ool seems at first to have been free from any 
direct ecclesiastical control, as in the 12th century we find 
the Lord of Montpdlier conferring the UcetUia docendi. His 
rights were successfully resisted by the bishop of the nei^- 
bouring city of Magueloime, who claimed the authority over the 
schools which was eveiywhere enjoyed by the Church north of 
the Alps, and by the guild of masters. A long conflict between the 
bi^op and the guild resulted, in accordance with the decrees of 
Clement V in 1309, in the practical victory of the latter. Hence- 
forth a two-thirds majority of the masters was required for the 
conferment of d^prees and the election of the Chancdlor. 
Montpellier in the Middle Ages was not an epbcopal city and the 
Chancellor was not connected with any capitular body. He was 
the representative of the bishop and the masters, and in this 
respect resembled the Chancellars of the English universities 
rather than the Chancdlor of Notre-Dame at Paris. 

Hitherto the university was a university of masters. In the 
X4th century the students began to assert themsdves, and to the 
two proctors of the masters a third proctor appointed by the 
students was added. In 1340 they successfully established the 
claim that any alteration of the statutes wMch affected the 
students ^ould have their consent. Twice a 3^ear assemblies 
of the whole university were called, at which students could 
ventikite their grievances and have some ^are in deciding what 
lectures should be' given. The students’ proctor could at any 
time protest against neglect of duty by any doctor: but the 
students had not the power, exercised by the students of 
Bologna, of fining a doctor or suspending him from his office. 

The degr^ of doctor in medicine '^ts obtainable by a master 

' 16 2 
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of arts after five years, by other candidates after six years. 
Twenty-four months of actual attendance at lectures 
required. As lectures ended at Easter bachelors and students 
spent the summer in practice at MontpeUier or elsewhere. The 
candidate for the bachelor’s degree was taken round by his 
fuaci twr to visit the sidr; each master could appoint his own 
bachelor. 

The candidate for the licence (or degree of Doctor) had to 
possess (in 1309) a number of the works of Galen, and those of 
Avicenna or Razes, and some others. As badielor he must have 
"read” three books, one with and one without comments, 
selected fix>m a list in which Galen predominates. In thesubjects 
for lectures presaibed in 1340 Galen also occupies the largest 
place: nest in importance comes the canon of Avicenna. 

Among fiunous doctors of Montpellief may be mentioned, 
besides Amaud de Vilkneuve, Petros BSspanus (afterwards Pope 
John XXI, 1 1277), Bernard de Gordon, the author of LiUum 
Medicinae, c. 1305, and Gui de Chauhac (1367) whose work 
marked a great advance in surgery. The number of studmts 
varied, and was small in 1368, when Urban V founded out of 
church property the College of Twelve Ph3^cians — apparently 
the first medical college foimded in Europe. The medical school 
maintained its reputation and popularity to the end of the Middle 
Ages. 

A school of law was founded at Monipellier (xido-xiQa) by 
Placentinus who had bear driven out of Bologna by the jealousies 
of his colleagues. About 1230 there was some increase of doctors 
and students of ]aw--due perhaps partly to the prohibition of the 
study of dvil law in Paris, to the great ^spersal of the University 
of Paris, and to troubles between the dty and University of 
Bologna — and the bull of Nicholas IV in 1289 added to the 
prestige of the l^;al university- The doctors about this tim^ had 
formed themselves into a collie and claimed to KmH the 
arbitrary power of the bishop. The students »)Qn began to 
assert Iheir rights and to form themselves into nations <»r 
student universities under a Rector, on the analogy of Bdogna. 

Z339 a new set of statutes was drawn up by the papal l^ate 
and a constitution establidied in which the students were given 
monepow^ than at Paris or Oxford, less than at Bologna. The 
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doctors -were induded in the tmiversity and apparently in the 
nations. The governing bodywas aRector andtwdveconndllors. 
The Rector must be a doctor and was chosen by the outgoing 
Rector and coundllois from each nation in turn. One coundllcu' 
was elected from the Cathedral Chapter, another from the town 
{town students?), the rest by the three nations. Prevents, 
Burgundy, and ^talonia. The Law School, like the Medical 
School, was depopulated in the middle of the 14th century; the 
masters dedared to Urban V in 1362 that "where there used to 
be 1000 students there were now scaredy 100.” It was evidently 
recovering by 1378, when the applicants for papal hivoors 
induded 176 doctors, licentiates, and bachdors in dvil or canon 
law (most of whom were ac^u legentes), besides over 200 scholars. 

A University of Arts etisted here as early as 1242, but in 
course of time it became little more than a town grammar school 
with a single regent of logic and grammar, who was in reedpt 
of a munidpal salary. 

Montpdlier was a centre of orthodoxy in an Albigensian 
countryandthestarting-pointofmissionwork. Both Dominicans 
and Franciscans early founded houses and schools of theology 
here, and the Dominican house ranked as a siudi»m generals 
in the Order. The Carthusians in 1263. founded a college at 
Montpdlier and other rdigioos Orders were rqnesented. There 
thus grew up a sdiod of theology in the hands of r^ulais, but 
no theological hicolty or theological d^pcees existed until 
Martin V founded the University of Theology in 1421 with the 
toshop as Chancdlor. The masters then formed a <x>ll^[e, but 
students stiU remained members of the Universily of Law. It is 
noteworthy that at Montpellier regulars were not exduded from 
the rectordnp. 

The University of Toulouse is interesting and pexniliar as 
being an artificial creation, not a natural growth. Toulouse had 
been the centre of the various rdigious anti-eadesiastical, 
intdlectnal, and artistiemovements which led to the Albigensian 
Crusade. After the fordble suppression of heresy, Gregory IX 
determined to jdant in the heretical country a great centre of 
orthodox learning. In the final trealy of peace, 1230, Count 
Raymond of Toulouse promised for ten years to pay salaries, 
amounting to 400 marks per annum, to fourteen professors — 
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namely to four doctors of theology (50 marks eadi), two 
doctors of canon law (30 marks), six artists (20 marks) and two 
grammarians (10 marks) — ^probably the earliest instance of 
■<a.Taripd Chairs. The University of Paris had recently decreed 
dispersal, and a drcnlar was issued in the name of the masters 
and scholars of Toulouse setting forth the attractions of the new 
university: prominence was given to the fact that the works of 
Aristotle, forbidden at Paris, were taught at Toulouse. Some 
teachers and students were imdoubtedly attracted: thus John 
de Garlandia was already teaching grammar at Toulouse in 
1230. Dominicans were entrusted with the theological in- 
struction. But the re-opening of the University of Paris, the 
refusal of the court to pay the salaries, the resistance of the town 
to the burning of heretics by Dominican inquisitors, combined to 
empty thenew university. In 1233, therefore, Gregory IX issued 
a bull conferring on Toulouse the Jms viJbiqm docenii, dispensation 
of beneficed students from residence in thdr cures, and all the 
rights enjoyed by Paris. It was the first assertion of the papal 
Haim to found a university, and a step towards building up the 
theory, accepted later, that to the Pope (or to his secular 
counterpart Ihe Emperor) alone belonged the right to found 
sMtdia genereiia. 

From the first all fciculties, including the faculty of grammar, 
whidi was not usually recognised as a faculty, were at least 
nominallyrepresented at Toulouse. Evidently grarmnar washed 
in higher repute at Toulouse than at Paris. The students were 
numerous; degrees were granted in grammar and the masters of 
grammar had privileges and an organisation of their own. The 
teaching, however, was confined to such works as the Dodrinale 
of Alexandre de Villedieu and a few elementary reading books 
and did not include the ancient classics. But the prestige of 
Paris was so great that the older university was able to retain 
a practical monopoly in theological degrees until Lmocent VI, 
in 1360, authorised the conferment of degrees in theology at 
Toulouse. Both students and teachers of theology were almost, 
if not entirdy, confined to the regulars. The most flo nrishmg 
faculties were those of Canon and Civil Law, especially since 
the esta'Uishment of the Parlement of Langu^oc in 1273 
opened up new and lucrative careers to jurists. In this year. 
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Accnisius was lecturing in Toulouse, and it is a ronarkable fact 
that PhiUp IV obtained his chief legal assistants in his stru^le 
ag^unst Bonihu% Vin from Toulouse: Guillaume de Nogaret 
was a product of the papal university. 

The total number of students in 1335 was estimated by a 
contemporary dbronider as 3000. A roll of clerks seddng pre- 
ferment sent to Clemoit VII in 1378 gives some due to the 
ntunbers at the university at this time. The list contains the 
names of 5 regent masters of theology (all regulars), 6 of canon 
and I of civil law, i of arts and 2 of grammar, 5 non-regent 
doctors, 29 licentiates of various hiculties, 154 bachelois of 
decrees, 62 bachelois of dvil law, 40 scholars of decrees, 130 
scholars of dvil law, 47 bachelors of arts, 246 scholars of arts, 
and 295 grammarians. 

The Sdholasticas of the Cathedral was the Chancellor. The 
Rector must be a master and was chosen horn each faculty in 
turn by congr^iation, which consisted of the professors of all 
faculties and the students of law — a concession to the Bologna 
tradition. The ordinary administration was in the hands of the 
Rector and a council composed of some dected and some nomi- 
nated members and aU the lectors in theology. Subsequent 
changes in the constitution wde made in 1313, but all through 
student influence was of the slightest, and ecclesiastical and 
especially papal authority was prominent. 

A school of law existed at Avignon in the 13th century, and 
was raised into a sUtdium genercde by bull of Boni&ce VIII in 
1303. The chief power was in the hands of the Inshop, who 
cx)nferred the licence and for some time appointed the ordinary 
doc:tois. The Colli^ of Doctors, however, later co-opted its own 
members and formed (under the bishop) the governing body of 
the tmiversity. The exclusion of students from all power was 
unusual in legal universities and led to a series of revolts, 
induding the boycotting of doctors’ lectures. In the 15th century 
the students ac:qorred certain rights. A faculty of theology was 
created by the Pope in 1413, and the insolenc:e of “lay poly- 
gamous jurists “in claiming precedence over masters of theology 
induced Pius II in X459 to impose constitutional reforms which 
limited the authority of the doc:tors of law and gave the students 
a modest representation on the governing body. The law 
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students had recently organised themsdves into a guild, the 
confraternity of St Sebastian; this was a voluntary organisation, 
but recalcitrant students were compelled to sulonit to it by such 
m«u3s as the “subtraction” of their books. The guild received 
papal recognition, and was able as a students' council to 
negotiate on equal terms with the governing body of the 
university. 

During the stay of the Papal Court at Avignon the university 
was mudh frequented, partly owing to the special facilitipQ 
aijoyed by its members for obtaining papal provisions. The 
professors were entirely dependent on fees, but they had the 
right to fix fees and could fix them high owing to the bright 
prospects of the students. The removal of the Papal Court was 
followed by a period of decline. The university was saved partly 
by the endowment of a number of colleges, but mainly by the 
bounty of the papacy. Sixtus IV in 1475 granted from papal 
revenues in Avignon annual salaries to ei^t doctors of law. In 
this policy he was acting under the advice of his nephew. 
Cardinal Giuliano ddla Rovere, Archbishop of Avignon, after- 
wards Pope Jiilius II, who was the dbief benefrctor of the 
university. 

In the same year in whidbi he endowed Avignon, Sixtus IV 
issued a bull against those who took degrees at the ne^hbouririg 
town of Ohange, “where no ^udium generede existed.” A school 
of law and grammar existed hCT-e in the 13th century, and the 
curriculum W£^ of such an advanced type that Urban V in 
January 1385 granted an exceptional privilege authorising 
students who had studied at Orange to take degrees in other 
universities. Orange belonged to the Empire, and in Jtme of the 
same year Charles TV raised the school into a shuLium generale 
in all faculties. The action of Sixtus IV is however explained by 
' an edict of Charles VUI in 1485, from which it appears that the 
university had dwindled to a single master in grammar, who 
constituted himself Rector of the university for the pmpc^ of 
conferring degrees in aU faculties upon "vagabond, ribald, 
.HDjarofitable and ignorant scholars,” who had been refused 
degrees elsewhere. 

ChilEANS was famous as a school of law in the 9th century, as 
a sdtool of grammar, rhetoric, and classical literature in the 12th 
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aad early 13th centuries. As a school of letters it ranked in 
popular opinion at the beginning of the 13th century mth 
Salerno, Bologna, and Paris, the schook respectively of medicme, 
law, and logic. Yet by the middle of the 13th century it was 
essentially and soldy a school of law. The connexion between 
literature and law was dose ; one of the chief brandies of rhetoric 
was the art of writing official letters, and didamen (as this 
art was called) was almost a distinct feiculty in the University 
of Orleans. The revival of the study of canon and dvil law at 
Orleans was due to the prohibition of the study of dvil law at 
Paris in 1219 and the migration of jurists to Orleans. From 
this time it may be regarded as a studium generede by custom, 
and it remained the greatest law university in France through- 
out the Middle Ages. Orleans was a caffiedral dty and the 
Scholasticus or Chancellor of the Cathedral exercised over the 
masters of law the same authorily which he had exercised over 
the masters of grammar; and behind the Sdiolasticus was the 
bidiop. The first extant statute was enacted in about 1290 by 
the Scholasticus after deliberation with the doctors and the 
chapter and with the consent of the bidtop: it limited the staff 
of the universily to five doctors in canon law and five in dvil 
law. At the beginning of the X4th century the bishop daimed 
the right of adding other professors by his own authority. 
Appeals to the papal court resulted in a series of bulls from 
Oement V granting the rmiveisity the right to make statutes 
forcertainpurposesandtoelectaRector. 'IheRectornowbecame 
head of the university, superseding the Scholasticus, whose 
duties were limited to tire conferment of the licence. As in most 
law universities the students acquired considerable influence in 
the government. The affairs of the univrasity were administered 
by the Rector, the college of ordinary doctors, and ten proctors 
of thenations. The ten nations were Fiance, Germany, Lorraiae, 
Burgundy, Champagne, Picardy, Normandy, Touiaine, Aqui- 
taine, and Scotiand. They were student organisations and dected 
both Rector and proctors. The Rector was genraally a doctor, and 
the proctors had to be licentiates or bachdors whenever possible. 
There was probably a coimexion between the ten regent 
masters and the ten nations. Orleans is the only university of 
note which was confined to a single faculty. It is also remark- 
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able as having no endowed colleges. In spite of tbi<j fact its 
rq>ntation remained high beyond the limits of the Middle Ages, 
and it counted among its students in lat^ times Ren cblin , 
Calvin, and Beza. 

The Cathedral school of Angers enjoyed considerable faTnf> at 
the end of the nth and beginning of the 12th centuries under 
successive Scholastid. It is probable that the prohibition of the 
teaching of dvil law in Paris, 1219, resulted in an increase of 
students and the organisation of a school of law, as Angers was 
later spedally noted as a sdiool of dvil law. It was however 
still at this time a studium particidare. Its recognition as a 
sfy*diwm generde ^tes from the migration from Paris in 1229, 
when the majodty of the students, according to Matthew Paris, 
diose Ai^eis “ad doctiinam universalem.” It was one of the 
few universities which never obtained a papal confirmation of 
its jus iddqw docendi, which however was never questioned. 
The university long retained the constitution of a Cathedral 
sdrooL The Scholasticus of the Cathedral was as late as 1350 
sole head of the university; he was ex officio a regent doctor and 
head of the Collie of Doctors. Statutes were made in 1373 
by the Scholasticus with the consent of the doctors: by these 
statutes the staff of regent masters was limited to a small 
number, seven or nine doctors of both laws. The students were 
probably early or§^mised into nations, but it was not till the end 
of the 14th century and after several revolts that they acquired 
any vcace in the management of affairs. It appears to have been 
the question of raising and administering a tax to defray the 
expenses of sending the rotuli bmefidandorum to the Pope that 
gave them their opportunity. They brought thdr grievances 
before the Parlement, which in 1398 reorganised the university 
mainlyonthemoddofOrlrams. A Rector nowbecame head of the 
university, but the doctors were to hold the rectorial ofiSice in the 
rotation : and a general congregation was definitely recognised as 
the supreme governing body. Fuarther democratic dhanges were 
made in 1410, when it was decided that the Rector should not 
be a doctor but should be diosen from the licentiates by electors 
sunned by the nations. The nations, in order of importance, were 
Anjou, Brittany, Maine, Normandy, Aquitaine, and the recently 
a^ednationofFrance, which had very few students. A reaction 
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against the democratic movement appears at the end of the 15th 
century in a decree of the Parlement of Paris, that no one in 
future should have a vote in congregation or in any of the 
nations who was below the degree of Master of Arts or Bachdor 
in one of the superior faculties. Faculties of theology, medicine, 
and arts were established at Angers by bull of Fugenius IV in 
1432. It does not appear that any preliminary tr aining in arts 
was required from students of law. The number of graduates 
and students in law motioned in the papal roll of 1378 is 578 — 
more than at Monipdllier, but far fewer than a few years later 
at Orleans. 

The Cathedral sdiool at Arx in early times is interesting, 
because the S3mdics of the town had a diare in the appointment 
of the Scholasticas of the cathedral — a possible survival of Roman 
civilisation. But it is doubtful whether Aix could niaim to be a 
studiwm general before the papal bull of foundation in X409. 
The d^ee of Doctor in Civil Law was conferred here on a jurist 
of some note in, or before, 1303, but it was conferred "in the 
Hog’s court and in the Hog’s presence,’’ and may merdy be an 
attempt of the temporal power to place itself on a level with 
the papacy in the conferment of exceptional d^ees. Though 
formally founded by the Pope with the privileges of Paris and 
Toulouse, Aix was made by the Coxmt of Provence into a 
national university, where all students of Provence were com- 
pelled to study, and was given a constitution entirdy of the 
studait-university type. 

Several universities owed thdr origin to tire rivalry between 
France and Burgundy and the Htmdred Years’ War. D6i;e in 
Franche-Comt6 was founded by papal bull in 1422 on the 
petition of Philip the Good and was endowed from public funds 
by the Estates of Burgundy. The foundation of a university 
at PorHERS in 1431 was due to the English occupation of Paris - 
atiiT was supported by municipal grants. Caen was founded in 
1431 as al^d university — ^first as rival to Angers and Orleans — 
by the Duke of Bedford: after the expulsion of the English from 
Paris a papal bull was obtained extending the scope of the 
Univetsity to aH faculties ; the influence of the Renaissance may 
perhaps be traced in the fact that the endowed chairs induded 
rhetoric and poetry as wdl as theology, canon law, and 
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medicine. Among the sources of revenue was a tax on beer 
and wine. The University of Bordeaux, which never became 
prosperous, was founded in 1441 chiefly by the munidpahty 
with English support. The right of teaching was limited to a 
small number of regent masters, who were not endowed but 
were dependent on the fees of students. The statutes enjoined 
examiners to treat candidates ‘'with all tenderness and charity" 
so as to “increase the University rather than diminish it," and 
special exemptions were granted to nobles and some other 
dasses of students. 

In condusion it would be interesting to conjecture what would 
have happened if the Sibyl of the Renaissance had offered 
more of her books to the Western World when the tide of 
philosophic speculation was at the flood — if Plato had become 
known at the same time as Aristotle — if the age of Dante had 
r^d the tragedies of Aeschylus. In that case it is probable that 
Catholic theology would Mve taken a somewhat different — 
perhaps more progressive — ^form than it assumed in the hands 
of St Thomas Aquinas, and that the study of the classics would 
have been saved from that exaggerated devotion to grammatical 
minutiae which has prevailed down to our own time. 
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CHAPTER VII 


LANGUAGE AND DIALECTS 

We know v»y little about the Hxigaistic conditions of Gaul 
previous to the Roman conquest (58-751 B.C.). We know that 
the Ligurian and Iberian dialects bd.ongii^ to the races drivmi 
out by the Gauls were still spoken in the south-east and south- 
west, but we know absolutely nothing about these dialects. 
Even about the language of the Gauls, who occupied the rest of 
the country up to the Rhine, our knowledge is very scanty; the 
inscriptions in languages other than Latin, which are few in 
number, have only supplied us with some proper names; ancient 
writers have collected and tr ansla ted some two hundred and 
fifty words, which they record as Cdtic, but perhaps not always 
COTrectly; a comparison of the various existing Celtic dialects 
has enabled us to reconstruct about a hundred and fifty more, 
almost all substantives; as to the rest of the Celtic vocabulary, 
it is composed only of names of persons, divinities, and places. 

The Gauls, who had not succeeded in devdoping the germs 
of a national siurit, submitted to the domination of Rome after 
fleeting attempts at resistance. Most of them even wdcomed 
a wefl-r^^ulati^ government, which put an end to local quarrels, 
a state of cnilttue which they felt to be superior to their own, 
and two sucxsessive rdigicms; they devoted thmnsdves with 
ardour to the study of Latin, which was not only the organ 
of government, culture, and rdigitxns, but the knowledge of 
which rendoed them digible for public offices. Celtic was 
rel^iated from the outset to the depth of the country, 
and when the barbarian invasions occurred it had completely 
disappeared. 

Of this contact of three or four centuries the victorious 
language bore scone traces, but fewer than might have been 
expected; the words introduced into the Latin spoken in Gaul 
belcmged to the lowest stratum of the vocabulary; they are 
words used by the peasant to denote plants {bitoine betcmy. 
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botdeau birch, vergne alder), animals {aUmeite lark, vaubre boar- 
hoond), dothing, tools, and common objects (panne a basket, 
boi^e a pocket, whence bougette, which has formed the English 
budget, braies breeches, cervoise beer, char cart, charrue plough, 
tariire auger, vouge bill-hook) ; no adjectives are found and only 
one verb {changer to change) 

It is in the names of inhabited places that the most numerous 
traces of Cdtic origin have bemi preserved — the names of rivers, 
mountains, etc. may have been derived from earlier languages 
Some are formed from the name of a people: Amiens, Cahors, 
Le Mans (instead of Cdmans), Nantes, Paris; others by the 
addition of suffixes: (a) dunum (a height), (b) magus (a fidd), 
(c) durum, (<Q oialum, etc. (the former dass generally denote 
fortified towns, the second, commercial places). Examples 
are (a) Laon, Lyon, Verdun; (b) Caen, Noyon, Rouen; (c) Auxerre, • 
Briare, Esoire; (/^ Arcudl, Vemeoil. 

The commonest of these suffixes, in the Roman period, was 
-acus, which added to family names in -dus gives very divergent 
forms in different r^ons; ac in the south, at in the Cmitral 
Plateau, ieu in the east, y in the centre (from Normandy to 
Lorraine), ^ in the nordi-east, £ in the west (Savignac, lignat, 
Lagnieu, Lagny, S6vign6). 

Latin, as transplanted into Gaul, was not Latin as written by 
Cicero or Virgil. We know that there was in Rome side by side 
with the literary language, which had been profotmdly influenced 
by Greek, a popular language {sermo plebeius, mdgaris ) ; it must 
not however be thought that these were two absdutdy diffewnt 
languages; rather they ware the same language differentiated by 
diad^ of meaning, due either to individuals or to circumstances. 
This may be seen if in the comedies the parts of the noble 
personages and the daves are compared, or if we compare the 
discourses of Cicero with his private letters; ancient writers, 
in fact, refer not only to a sermo plebeius, but to a sermo usualis 
or guoHdianus. Moreover, siinilar differences are to be found 
in aH races where there is a great difference of culture between 
da^es, as there was in Rome. 

^ This and the subsequent lists are purposdy incomplete; an exhaustive list 
the words borrowed by French from other lan|;iiages has been compiled in 
the Tra&^ d» la formatwn deta languefrangaise, mentioned in the Bibliography. 
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It was naturally this popular Latin which was brought to the 
conqu.ered countries by soldiers, merchants, and petty officials, 
who were the earliest colonists; it is only known to us by rare 
documents, such, as certain inscriptions, certain technical 
treatises of a late pecicxi, the commits of grammarians and 
the list of in(X)rrect forms entitled "Appendix Probi” (the date 
and origin of which are unfoztunatdy not known); but the 
comparison of Romance languages with each other has revealed 
its chief characteristics, and, above all, has enabled us to 
reconstruct a great part of its vocabulary. 

This vocabulary, less rich and less varied than that of ciassical 
Latin, was abundant in expressive terms, many of which were 
derived from hmnorous or ironical metaphors, like so many 
words in our popular speech; os for example was replaced by 
bucca (swollen cheek), gena by gdbata (bowl), caput by t^ta 
(earthen pot), crus by ganiba (hock of an animal), equus by 
cabcJhts (screw), donms by casa. (hut), magnus by grandis, 
parous by pusillus, pisinnus, paucus; edere by manducare (to 
devour), ferre by portare, ire by andare (of very obscure origin). 
Excessively short words were replaced by derivatives {pterdonem, 
tcdonem, germcvdum, soUculum; ausare, canture, fixare, figicare). 
The system of inflexions, which was too cmnplicated, vas 
simplified; the S3rstem of declensions was replaced by the 'use 
of prepositions used with a few cases (which soon became 
reduced to a single case), that of conji^tions by the extension 
of analytical taises and the total suppression of passives and 
depanents; finally, S3mtax became simpler and inversions rarer. 

A borrowed language becomes modified in difECTent ways, 
according to the habitual prommdatian of those who adopt it. 
Consequently the Latin of Gaul at the end of two or three 
centuries already differed perceptibly from the Latin of Italy 
or Spain. The invasions of the 5th century could not ffiil to 
hastai this evolution, at first by cauring a newmixture of races, 
and perhaps, above all, because the grammatiol and literary 
traditions were broken by the cloang of most of the schools. 
Of all the countries conquered by Rome, Gaul vras the most 
thoroughly Germanised, above all from the Rhine to the Loire; 
it is for this reason that of all the Romance languages French 
is the furthest away from Latin. 
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It was in 407 tiiat the Grennanic hordes crossed the Rhine and 
swarmed into Gaul. The Burgundians established themsdv^ in 
the valley of the Sadne and the Upper Rhone, the Visigoths 
between the Loire and the Pyrenees, the Franks to the north- 
w^t, at first only as far as the Scheldt, later np to the Somme. 
The Franks had oiiginaJly formed an alliance with the Romans 
to resist the formidable invasion of Attila, but ended by 
supplanting thdr allies; Qovis, the greatest of their leaders, 
having conciliated the clergy and the people by his conversion 
to Catholicism (496), settled himself in Paris, conquered the 
Burgundians, drove back the Vi^oths beyond the Pyrenees, 
otmI founded a powerful empire, which became dismembered 
under his feeble successors; nevertheless the Franks rmnained 
masters of all the northern part of Gaul and became thoroughly 
WftTtrlA«i with the population, while in the south-east and south 
the Gallo-Roman d.ement regained the ascendant. 

The languag e spoken by the Burgundians and the Visigoths, 
of vhich we really know very little, has certainly left some traces 
in the dialects of the south and the south-east, which possess 
cratain characteristic words of Germanic origin, and these traces 
would doubtless appear more evident, were these dialects better 
known. 

But it was above all the language of the Franks (Low German) , 
spoken by the aristocracy until the time of Charles the Bald, 
which has exercised a profound influence on the dialects of the 
north and north-east, one of which has becx^me, as we shall see, 
the literary language. The borrowed wcrrds prove how closely 
and profoundly the two languages and the two civilisations had 
become intermingled. The Germanic words incorporated in the 
lAtin of this r^cm do not merdy describe ccnnmon bisects, 
dothing, arms, migines or acticms of war, political or juridical 
h^tituticms, but also abstract ideas, as will be seen in the 
following lists, wherdn are also drown scxtne words which have 
disappeared ance the Middle Ages (these are marked ty an 
asterisk). 

Plants, aniriials, nature: agace magpie, olise rowan, hraque 
brack, *brachet little dc^, tAamois, cresson cxess^ Spenrier 
sparrow-hawk, esittrgeon sturgecm, getfaut gmhdccm, groseiUe 
goebdbmy, haie enclosure, *herde herd, he^er Ifm^bet, houx 
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holly, jardin gaidai, marsouin porpoise, mousse moss, roseau 
reed, iroine privet. 

H uman body: ichine spine, hanche hannnh, *qu^ne tooth 
(whence quenoUe a diild's tooth). 

Qothing, utensils, agricultural life, food: aline awl, hone seat, 
biUe trunk of a tree, bloc log, bord board, braise embers, bride 
bridle, brosse brn^, canif penknife, denche latch (whence 
didencher to unlatch), cotie petticoat, cruche jug, denser to dance, 
iduippe shop, *esprin^ier (dance), fauteuU armchair, feutre 
Mt, gc^ner to gain, gant glove, garmr to trim, gSteau cake, 
gaufre honey cake, *guimple {guimpe wimple), hache hatchet, 
hanap goblet, houe hoe, houseaux gaiters, huche bin, latte lath, 
loge lodge, *mite a small coin (whence mitraiUe grape-diot), 
qutde skittles, regain second crop, robe gown, ritir roast, satte 
hall, souper supper, taudis hovel, trappe trap-door. 

Armament, equipment, war: banniere banner, baudrier 
Moulder-belt, blesser to wound, *brant sword, *hro^ne cuirass, 
iperon spur, ipieu, heavy sp>ear, garder to guard, gonfanon 
gonfalon, guetter to lie in wait for, heaume hMnet, *herherge 
camp (whence heberger to harbour), *hourder (to board), navrer 
to wound, *targe a Mield (whence targdte a flat bolt). 

Institutions and social terms: *adouber to arm, aSeu free- 
hold, *arramir to fix by a convention, bemmir to banish, ichemn 
Mei^, jUf fief, gage pledge, garaniir to warrant, *guerpir to 
abandon, guerre war, lige li^ge, mariched marshal, nantir to 
provide with, s&nechfd. 

Abstract words. A. nouns: guise manner, hdte haste, honte 
shame, orgued pride, *sen (wisdom, whence forcene out of his 
senses), soin and bestnn care and need. B. adjectives: blanc 
white, bleu blue, brun brown, fawoe tawny, frais freM, joli 
pretty, laid ug^y, ridte rich, sede dirty, sur add. C. flatter 

to flatter, foumir to famish, guirir to heal, originally to protect, 
guider to guide, hc&r to hate, honreir to diMonour, marquer to 
mark, regrdter to r^ret, Hrer to puU, tomber to fall, ioudter 
to touch. 

From Germanic sources also are derived a number of names 
of places, formed of a personal name and the substantives cour 
or vitte (or viUers, viUier), instead of the German heim or burgi 
these names, which are very frequent in the north and north- 
MedJ'. 17 
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east, spedaUy denote rural localities of recent formation, the 
towns having kept their old names. Almost aU personal names 
are also of Germanic origin, eq)ecially in the aristocratic dass, 
where they long survived {Bernard,Eude, Ferri, Garnier, GavUer, 
Geqffroi, Gu^laume, Henri, Hue, Louis, Renaud, Richard, 
Thierry)-, Scriptural names, especially those of apostles and 
evangdists, were more common in the lower classes {Jean, 
Jacques, Martin, Remi). 

TTie Germanic influence also introduced the aspiration of the 
initial letter in certain words of Germanic origin {hache, haH) 
and others {Jutui, hemtir to whinny, herse a harrow), and in 
others replaced the Latin initial letter v by the sound g {gairie 
a dieath, gSter to spoil, gui a ford). Finally to this influence are 
owing the suffixes ard and aud, generally rmcomplimentary 
{bavard chatterbox, criard a scold, a grouser, pillard a pillager, 
an artful dodger, a lout), modified by analr^ 

into ent, an, and {merlon whiting, tisserand weaver), ois from 
esc, which was later confused with ois from ensem {anglois, fern. 
anglesche, griois Greek, fern, griesche). 

In the course of this very troubled period, Latin lost 
ground; in the east the Germanic dialects spread to the left 
bank of the Rhine; in the west, part of Brittany, peopled in the 
6 th century by emigrants from England, returned to Celtic 
speech. 

The very rapid phonetic evolution completely changed the 
appearance of Latin; the principal drazacteristics of the new 
language in the time of Charlemagne were as follows: the pre- 
dominance of the accented syllable contracted the word round 
it; the penultimates were dropped in proparoxjrtones {ced'du, 
duod'ce), as also the syllable before the accented one, when not 
the first, except a {ya£(Ana, mand*gari)’, the accented vowds 
were lengthened; u became II; opmi e and 0, under the influence 
of y and of u, passed into ie, uo {pieytit for pectus, nuoyte for 
noctem, for focum); closed e and 0, which remained as 
they were in the south, tended to ei and ou in the nmth; a, 
p^sistent in the south, became ae in the north; final vowels 
tmded to become confused and all of them, except a, ware 
about to disappear; initial c before e and i became modified to 
t$ {fsera instead of ceram, tsenere for dnerem) ; c bdEore a had 
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become tch in the north (very soon cA) {fcham from camem) ; 1 y, 
cy in the middle of words also became is after a consonant 
{canisone from cantionem, poUsino from ptiUicenum) and ds after 
a vowel {paladso from palatinm, vedsino from vidnum), the 
hard plosives between vowels became soft, i at a very early 
date {mudard), then_^ {ribci), then c {s^uni) ; final m and « were 
dropped. The dedensions wCTe reduced to two cases; the de^ 
monstrative iUe began to be used as an artide, the conjugations 
were reduced in number and exchanges between different types 
occurred; formations with the help of sufSxes increased and 
compensated for the losses suffeaced by the vocabulary^. 

At the end of the 8th centmy, Charlemagne made a great 
effort to restore the knowledge, and even the use, of dassical 
Latin in schools. This attempt resulted in demonstrating the 
changes undergone by Latin, or, to q}eak more correctly, showed 
that a new language had been bom. In fact it is after this 
period that various texts set in dear opposition the three 
languages spoken in G^ul, described as lingua theotisca (German), 
lingua latina (dassical Latin) and lingua romana (a name some- 
times explained as rusficd). At this time also the third of these 
language received the approval of the Church; in 813, the 
Council of Tours (whose recommendations were renewed by 
other councils) directed priests to use it for the instruction of 
the faithful, which is an evidmt proof that the latter no longer 
understood Latin. This text, often quoted, is, so to speak, the 
official birth c:ertffic:ate of the Fi^ch language. The Homdw 
sur Jonas (a Valendeimes fragment, at the beginning of the 
loth century) is a curious specimen of these preachings; un- 
f ortunatdy the author, carried away by his habits, has mixed 
many Latin words with the lingua rusHca. 

The new language was not long in making further conquests; 
scxm the schciars made use of it, imd^ versified forms, to 
trandate {Messages of Sexipture, or lives of the Saints intended 
for tile instraciion and edification of their hearers {CantSine 

1 Of this language, which was not wr i tt e n and which is called Low Latin, 
we have no authentic ^»edmen; we can however form some idea of it hy the 
mistakes which have escaped the notLce of writers and by a very small number 
of texts: the SermevU de Strasbourg (S43); the Gloses de Reichenau (written 
in Gael towards the end of the 8th centory, in which Biblical Latm words are 
tran^ted hy words then in use); the Gloses de Cassel, a small Gennano-Roman 
lexiccm, induding words and some common phrases. 


17— a 
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ie Ste Etdcdie in the gth centuiy; Passion du Christ, Vie de St 
L^er in the loth; Vies de St Alexis, de Ste Foi of the iith 
or I2th); finally some writers, either derical or lay, nsed it to 
instruct or arnnsp. the aristocratic or popular public (Chansons 
de GuiUaume IX at the dose of the nth century. Chanson 
de Roland, PUerinage de Charlemagne of the izth centuiy). 

A Tangnag ft has a greater tendency to fall into dialects if the 
territory which it occupies is politically subdivided, if communi- 
cations are difficult, and literary culture feeble. Such were 
predsdy the conditions prevalent in Gaul (if we ignore the short 
renaissance of studies under Charlemagne) from the 5th to the 
12th century. Accordingly the two linguistic divisions, which 
were aheady to be distinguishe d at the time of the Sermmts 
(mentioned above), had a tendency to break iq) into a number 
of varied dialects, which are represented very unequally and 
imperfectly in literar|; texts, and which can ohiy be studied in 
administrative documents, unfortunately all rather late, none of 
them being earlier than the beginning of the 12th century. 

It would be out of jdace here to enter on the question of the 
reality of dialects, which has given rise to so many discussions 
and researches dming the last thirty years. Two fiicts at least 
have emerged dearly: on the one hand, it is true that the 
different features which characterise the speech of a districrt 
have never exactly the same gec^graphical limits, so that at 
fiftr tain plac:es the lines which mark the different boundaries 
intersect and beccxme entangled; but on the other hand, the 
cxHumon features cchicide cm. a suffidently large number of 
points for the inhabitants of the district to have a very dear 
fe eling that they belong to the same linguistic group. In this 
saise it is legitimate to ^eak of dialects and to ccmtrast them 
cme with the other. 

Of those \duch divided Franc* in the 13th centmy cmly the 
prindpal are here enumerated and only their most characrter- 
idic points ate mentioned. 

The group of the oc language ^.e. where the affir mative 
partide is borrowed frcnn the Xatin hod) ocxupied all the south 
of Franc*, excq>t the present department of Bass^-Pyr6n4es, 
where Basque, a language of unknown origin, fcndgn to the 
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Indo-European •family -was (and still is) spoken. The line which 
bounded this group to the north started very nearly at Blaye, 
cut Angoumois in half (from south to nordi), then, bending to 
the east, passed to the north of Mardie (Creuse), to 'the south 
of Bonrboimais (Allier), crossed Forez (Loire, Ehdne), rejoined 
the Rhdne near Lyons, and reached the Alps, leaving to the 
south the departments of Drome and Hautes-Alpes. The actual 
boundary is still noticeably the same. 

The features common to the whole group ■were the preserva- 
tion of several of the Latin tonic vowels, a, close S, close o: 
amar, ser, flor (as opposed to amer, soir, fleur), the feet that 
open e and o remained without a diphthong, when tminflumiced 
by y or u',pe, mor (as opposed to pied, meurS^, the retention under 
the form of soft consonants of the former hard consonants, 
which have been dropped elsewhere: pagar, mudar instead of 
payer, muer), the diange of p to 6: saber (Fr. savoir), of d to 
z: fizar (Fr.^J®'). 

The principal varieties •were as foUovis: 

Gascon, spoken approximatdy from the Atlantic to the 
Garoime, showed sudi peculiar features that it might be con- 
sidered a separate language; J at the beginniDg of a word 
becomes A: hemna (femina); tt between vowds become ri bera 
(bdOa) ; n between vowds is dropped: hta (luna) ; final U become 
i: castet (casteUum) ; final I becomes a vowd sound in «: nadau 
(natalem). 

At the other end of the Pyrenees, Catalan occupied a vast 
region on dther side of the ridge; on the Frendi dde it was 
spoken throughout the dd province of RoussiUon. It retains 
the Latin sound of u: mur, and qur quafre; does not turn open 
e followed by y into a diph'fhong: mi^ (medium) ; changes z in 
•the middle of a word into A: redid (rationem); finalfeinto«: creu 
(emeem) ; and the suffix -arium into er: primer. 

In the Centre, from the Garonne to the Eh8ne (or nearly so), 
and from 'the Pyrenees to the Central Plateau, the group of 
Languedoc languages induded Queregr, Albigeois, Roueigue and 
Auvergne; •these dialects, which have since diverged, thmi 
formed one group, the most striking feature of which •was that 
th^ were more conservative in their phonetics t h a n any of the 
others. 
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To the south-west, the dialects of Provence proper retained 
a final n, when not followed by a consonant, which was dropped 
in the Central r^on: razon (Lang, razo) ; weak^ed final fe to 
$: eras (Lang, cro^z from crucem); and, like Gascon, turned 
the final I into a vowel (ftadau). 

From tiie north of Provence to Franche-Comt6, going beyond 
the Phone in several places, stretched the Franco-Provengal 
dialects, so-called because they unite southern and northern 
diaracteristics: tonic free a persists as in the south: clar 
(darum) ; but when influenced by y it changes to ie, then i : 
payi (pacare) ; as in the north, inil^ c andg before a become ch, 
and j : dumina, jeardi' c, and t, between vowels, are dropped: 
louy (locare), poeir (potere), p between vowds changes to v : 
chihrro (capram); o after the accented syllable remains and 
extends: autro (alterum), (fratrem). 

To the north of the Central Plateau, Limousin (Haute-Vieime, 
Creuse), although frankly southern, diows some northern 
features: c and g at the b^inning of a word become ch and j 
{chambra, jardi)', d between vowds is dropped and is often 
replaced by v {jauvir from gaudere). 

On the contrary, the directs of the south-west (west of 
Angoumois, Saintonge, Aunls, Poitou), although definitdy 
northern, resemble the oc group in some of their phonetic 
features: p between vowels changes to a b: saber (sapere); ir 
to if. poire', dose tonic o remains: espos; as in all the 
west, tends to beernne e. 

In the r^on of oU (Le. where the afiOrmative partide is 
hoc-^i) the boundaries are even less dearly defined and the 
dialeds mtemungle by overlapping in several particulars. In the 
centre, the dialect of lie de France (or francien), whidi soon 
prevailed over those of OrlSanais and Western Champagne, 
had as distinctive features: the devdopment of dose e into o», 
pronounced w 6 after the 13th century (so*r), of dose free o 
mto eu {se^neur), of dose stopped 0 into ou (four), of diort e 
followed hyy into i (fiS), the confusion of an and m, ain and ein. 

In the outer provinces of the r^on of oU the prindpal dialects 
ware Burgimdian (Bmgundy and the east of Frandie-Comt6), 
Inrrain (from the Vosges to the Ardennes, induding the three 
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bi^oprics of Metz, TotjI and Verdun), Walloon (from the eastern 
district of the Meuse to Flanders and Artois, Le. Hainault and 
the south of Brabant), Picard, whidi is very like the dialect of 
Artois (with Amiens and Arras as centres), Norman, which ex- 
tended into Brittany at some points, and the dialects of Touraine 
and Berry, \idiidi were soon overpowered by the influence of 
Be de France. 

The foUowiDg features are common to the dialects of Lorraine 
and Picardy, and part of the Walloon district: the change of 
tonic a to ei {ameir, bontefj, the retention at the beginning of 
Germanic words of the letter w and its insertion in some others 
{warir for guenr, wespe for guip^, the persistence of final t up to 
a late date {aimet, vertut). 

Common to the Lorrain and Walloon dialects: the imperfect 
of the first conjugation in eve {amev^. 

Common to Walloon and Picard: the distinction between an 
and en, the shrinlriTig of iee to ie {fie from vicatam, pUme from 
plicatam), the change of short o followed by I and a consoirant 
to au {cavper from colpare, caure from corylum), the feminine 
article li in the subject case, U in the object case. 

Common to Picardy and Eastern Normandy: the devdop- 
ment of the suffix -dlum into iau {casHau), tiie retention of c, g, 
before a {pomp, Meri), the transition from ee, ci to ch {chire from 
ceram, chest from ecce-istum). 

Features peculiar to the Burgundian dialect: the change of 
ein to oin (poine, avoine), of e derived from dose ^ to a or o 
(moire from mittere, vas^ for vadt£), and the shrinking of ot to 
o (valor for valoir). 

Peculiar to Lorrain: reduction of au to a (aire), oi els to 
(chast^, of a to ai (ai from habet, pairt from partem). 

Peculiar to Picard: diange of ty and cy to ch (candton.fadie)^ 
the omission of i and A in the groui)S W, nr (sanler, tenre). 

Peculiar to Norman: the development of dose e to ei (teUe), 
the shritilring ofietoe (Aesretisner), the late survival or change 
to u of dose o (fior, flur). The Norman dialect, tran^anted to 
England, xmderwmit a special evolution, as we diall see. 

It is only very slowly and as a result of circumstances difficult 
to analyse, that a common language *comes into being beside 
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dialects, or takes their place. Moreover this langua^ may be 
either of every-day use and really a Kving one, or merdy a 
literary instrument. 

It was a language of this latter kind whidi in the south very 
soon emerged from the dialects, but without superseding them. 
At the begimimg of the 12th century, we see this language 
perfectly formed in the work of GuOlaTune of Poitiers; it was 
this language which, up to the end of the 13th century, was 
written by aH the troubadours who cultivated lyrical poetry, 
even those outside France (Northern Italy and Catalonia). It 
may even have been spoken in the centres frequented by courtly 
society, which was of very composite and varied origin. It was, 
in fact, the extent and variety of this public which explains its 
formation; the wandering troubadour-poets, widiing to make 
thdr works popular to a very wide cirde, wiMe obhged to have 
recourse to a language with as few words of dialect as possible. 
The same characteristic has been noticed in the Homeric poems, 
and is explained by the same causes. 

The bads of this language was not, as was long believed, the 
dialect of limousin (if thk name is often attached to it, it is 
because the most accomplished troubadours came from this 
province); it was the speech of Languedoc, the most central, 
the least devdoped of these dialects, consequently that which 
contained most common features and was the most easily 
tmderstood throughout a wide region. 

Bom of circumstances and of a tacit agreement, it had never 
been trammelled by the narrow rules of grammarians and did 
not exclude some foreign elmnents; one of its most characteristic 
terms (Joi) is of northern or eastern origin and others (chanso, 
chmtar, ckausimati) appear most frequently imder these forms, 
vdudi are of Limousin; finally, double forms are not infrequent 
{fener and tenir, foes and pais, amic and atm, fadt and fait, 
tnerce and tn&ci). 

In ^ite of its aesthetic qualities and the masterpieces which 
adorned it, it did not survive the drcumstances which gave it 
birth and perished with corutly society and poetry. After the 
end of the 13th century, local forms reappeared amongst the 
last troubadours, who were attendants at smaTT courts; these 
fonns were more numerous amongst the “Maintainers of the 
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Gay Sdence” of Toulouse, who nevertheless boasted that they 
revived the old traditions, andmotenumerous stiUin the religious, 
scientific, and moral worlis, which followed each other in the 
course of the 14th century, and in dramatic worlrs, of which we 
have only late examples. 

But at this period the predominance of Fimich was Tnalri-ng 
itself fdt to the farthest limits of the kingdom, and all the 
southern authors who cultivated a lofty style or addressed them- 
selves to a wide public wrote in French. The Southern dialects 
fell to the levd of -patois and did not re-appear in literature 
until towards the end of the i6th century, and then at first 
very feebly; but they still live to-day in popular use and they 
are much better preserved and much less intermixed with 
French than those of the north. 

In the north, a literary language did not become noticeable 
until much later; but its ^ower progress was uninterrupted and 
it is possible to foresee the moment when it will take the place 
of all the dialects. For reasons too long to enumerate, the condi- 
tions here found by writers were quite different; literary centres 
were very soon fixmed, at first exclusively aristocratic, which 
were each quite independent and, in a certain measure, diarac- 
teristic; those of Nonnandy were chiefly interested in serious 
literature, historical, scientific, or rdigious; those of Brabant, 
Hainault, and Qrampagne in lyrical poetry;romantic poetry was 
everywhere well received. Soon some kinds of lit^ature were 
welcomed by the middle-dass public, for whom were written, 
specially in the northern and north-eastern provinces, many 
hercnc poems, and witty or satirical tales {fabliaux, conies de 
Renart, etc.). 

Thus, until about the middle of the 13th century, all 
provinces were represented in literary production, but in very 
unequal proportions. To Normandy belong the Vie de St Alexis, 
the wcnte of Marie de France, the romance of Aeneas, and a 
large number of chronides (almost. all translated from Latin); 
to Brittany and Anjou, the Livre des Manibres by £tienne de 
Foug^res, and the Chanson cCAquin\ to Touralne the romance 
of Thebes and Troy; to Orl^anais the Miracles de Notre-Dame 
by Jean le Marchand; to Franche-Comt4 a collection of fables 
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(Ysopet de Lyon) ; to Burgundy and to Lorraine Floovant and 
a prose tran^tion of the Psalms; to the Walloon coimtry, a 
tran^ation of the dialogues of St Gregory and of the sermons 
of St Bernard, the Poime Moral', to Saintonge and Poitou, an 
l^pitre de St "Etienne, the My^^e des Vierges Sages {Sponsies), 
a tran^tion of the Chronique de Turpin and of the sermons of 
Maurice de Sully. 

A singular fortune was reserved for Norman, which, trans- 
ported to England after the Gjnquest (1066), enjoyed the 
prestige of all aristocratic languages. But its evolution was so 
rapid that at the end of a century it had assumed a very 
original form, the principal characteristics of which were the 
shrinking of U to i, the evolution of an and on to aun and 
oun, of close 0 into ou and u, the dropping of the unaccented 
e, the complete disappearance of dedensions, the confusion of 
the different types of conjugation, especially to the advantage 
of the first. As in Normandy, its mother-coimtiy, this language 
became the medium of ciquression of a very rich literature, 
historical, moral, and religious. As it was the official language 
of justice, of government, and of schools, it might have been 
expected to supersede Anglo-Saxon, as Latin had superseded 
Gallic, but from the 13th century onwards the middle-class 
elem^t played an ever greater part in public life, the two races 
became more dosdy blended, and every day the N orman 
language lost ground. After the 14th century it was only a 
half-artificial language, maintained by aristocratic or literary 
snobbidmess, and its correctness depended on the culture of 
those who spoke or wrote it. It is, for instance, much less altered 
in the works of Gower (end of the 14th century) than in the 
sixly years older works of the Franciscan, Nicholas Bozon, or 
even in the letters, written ewn earlier, by members of the 
highest aristocraxyL 

But before this language disappeared, it had thoroughly 
permeated and greatly enridied Ang^o-Saxon, and its literature 
had awakened and given life to the national literature. 

The language of lie de France had been spread by reason 
of its administrative and judicial use throfighout the royal 

* SeeRecueadeletfyres anglo-franfoises (1265-1399), ed. F.-J. Taaqneiay, 1916. 
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donunions, which extended to Orl^anais in the south, and to Ver- 
mandois (Saint-Quentin) and Ponthieu (Abbeville) in the north 
Soon it exceeded these limits. Its progress was facilitated not 
only by the existence of a literature (which included Fierahras, 
the PUerinage de Charlemagne, the romance of Alexandre, and 
the " Chansons” of the Chitdbin de Couci), but in the highest 
d^^ee by the presence of two flourishiog universities, Paris 
and Orleans, to which from all parts there flocked students, who 
adopted this language, enriched it, and carried the knowledge 
of it back to their homes. Hence, from the end of the rath 
centmy, it was in a certain sense imposed on all writers culti- 
vating a lofty style and addressing themsdves to a wide public, 
and it increasingly restricted their use of local forms. The latter 
are already very scanty in the romance of Troie, written by a 
native of Tours for the Norman court, in the works of the wiitCT 
of Champagne, Chretien de Tro3^, and his imitators, and in 
the songs of the l3nd[cal poets, even those who were natives of 
very distant provinces, such as Lorraine or Anjou. 

Moreover this language was no more exclusive than literary 
Proven9al and it admitted some foreign elements; thus we find 
phrases very characteristic of Picardy used by writers bom in 
the heart of the lie de France, sudi as the GhStelain de Coud 
or Helinand. 

The Picard dialect, in &ct, was no less widdy cultivated than 
French and was ^tead by some very popular works; it was 
more or less mixed with Walloon and tended, in its turn, to 
become a literary language. In the 13th century there were 
written in Picard numerous works addressed to a middle-dass 
public, chiefly local — songs, jeus parHs, fahlwmx, sacred and 
secular dram^ Picard even held its own as a court language 
and, up to the end of the 14th century, ^^is adapted to the 
most lofty themes in Brabant and Hainault, in spite of the dose 
rdation between these provinces and their nobles with the 
monardhy; the authors of the lengthy c^de of the Crusades 
and of other romances — ^Adenet le Roi, Baudouin and Jean de 
Cond4, Jean le Bd, and Froissart — wrote in Pimrd. It was the 
last of the dialects to yield to the procure of the French of Be 
de France. 

From the end of the 12th century there are abundant proofe 
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of the of French and of the estimatioii in which it was 

held abroad. Soon it tended to became the language of polite 
sodety throughout Europe, as it did in the i8th century. The 
German nobles summoned French tutors to their homes; an 
educational treatise compiled in Norway at the end of the 13th 
century compared the diffusion of French to that of Latin. 
The Venetian, Martino da Canale, and the Florentine, Brunette 
Latini, declared that it was “la langue la plus dditable, la 
plus commrme i toutes gens,” and prided thansdivK on writing 
it. It spread in Northern Italy and it was only on account 
of their ignorance that the Venetian jongleurs, far away 
ancestors of Bdardo and Ariosto, wrote it so incorrectly. It 
was also in common use in Constantinc^le, Cjiprus, and the 
Holy Land, among the very mixed Christian populations of 
these countries. French words, particularly those borrowed from 
military and courtly life, invaded German and Italian. 

The success of French was justified by its qualities of unity and 
harmony, which have ^ce diminished to an ever greater extent. 
The very varied vowd system alternated vowds, diphthongs, 
and triphthongs; nasal sounds had so far only made their 
appearance in a and 0; no combination of consonants presented 
a harsh sound; in the conjugations, the alternation of strong 
forms (aime, vieni) with weak {amons, venons) introduced a 
harmonious balance; the two cases of the dedension facilitated 
the liberty and variety of constructton; the more restricted use 
of the artide, the shorter form of the pronouns, rendered the 
clauses less ponderous; finally the vocabulary, thanks to the 
freedom with whidi words were borrowed and to the numerous 
double forms {pnstece and fyistor ; ridtece and ridtoise ; arestance and 
aresHson), was extremdy ridi, even more so than was necessary 
for the expresdon of thought. 

What was lacking to the French wiitecs was a technical 
vocabulary suitable for philosophical and sdentific speculations 
and the art of constructing the sentence and co-ordinating 
its danents. Syntax was too often haphazard. “Modem 
French,” sa3rs M. Luden Foulet, “is oftai logical without any 
apparent reason, without urgent necessity, for the pleasure of 
bang so. Old Frendi, with a few exc^ticms, is generally very 
dear. But it is a language which grew quite independently. 
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Gr aniinaria ns and logidans liave had no hand in its develop- 
ment; it says, indeed, aU that it -wi^es to say, but does not 
always use the light forms. Spontaneous and simple, it is 
satisfied as soon as it has made itself understood^.” 

It was in these two directions that it perfected itsdf in the 
course of the 14th and 15th centuries, but not without losing 
much of its harmony, grace, and youthful l%htne^. 

It was during thb period, rightly called '‘Mddle French,” 
that the characteristics of the modem language began to show 
themselves dearly. The prindpal changes which came about 
were as follows: 

In phonetics ii (from a influenced by y) was replaced by d 
(Idger, traiter ) ; oi, already pronounced w 6 , tended towards wa 
(popular prcKQundation) and to a nasal sound crept into open 
e and oe (S, 6 e ) ; unaccented e was increasingly weakened, and 
was dropped before another vowel {chance from duance, rond 
from reond, mOs' from mettr). The subject case disappeared in 
feivour of the object case; in consequence, inversion became rare 
and the present order of the dements of the sentence (subject, 
verb, object) tended to become the rule. The use of the artide 
and of personal pronouns extended; the first person of the 
present indicative took an « in the first conjugation and an s in 
the others. In the strong preterite, the variation between the 
difE^-ently accented persons disappeared and the unification was 
made sometimes in one way {tu vins like je vins), sometimes in 
the other {je peignis like tu peigms). 

But it was the vocabulary which underwmit the most im- 
portant modifications, by the adoption of a number of learned 
words, almost all taken from Latin. This invasion has resulted 
in the alteration of tiie aspect of French and is regrettable from 
an aesthetic point of view. “It would no doubt have been 
desirable for the beauty and organic harmony of our language, ” 
says (^ton Paris, “that otur dvilisation diould have devdoped 
spontaneoudy, like that of the Greeks, and that all our abstract 
and sdentific terms diould have been the product and the 
reflection of the personal work of our own thou§^t. But this 
was impossible; Latin was the official language of a religion 
which was neither bom on our soil, nor of our ra<», and 

^ Peiiie Syntaxe de Fancien franfats, p. 271. 
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•which reached us with a terminology which had been elaborated 
by foreign -thought. Similarly philosophy, science, and high in- 
tellectual culture were transmitted to us by Latin books, and 
w«re maintained all through the Mddle Ages by men who not 
only wrote but q>oke Latin. It -was these men who by their 
translations or summaries laid the foundations of serious 
literature in the common tongue; how could they describe in 
French words the objects which they were actually endeavouiii^ 
to explain to people who spoke only French? It was all the 
more natural that they should use Latin words and add thereto 
French termirultions, as all the world at that time knew that 
French was only Latin hiUen into common use^.” 

This penetration began ■\7ery early, even before the language had 
taken definite shape. IntheMeroviigianperiod, the clergy who 
spoke both dasti.^ Latin and the rustic language had carried 
words from one to the other; these words were adopted by the 
people, diared in subsequent evolution, and consequently wore 
a hybrid appearance. To this category of very old borrowed 
wor^ belong almost all churdi and schod terms: aneme (later 
dme, soul), apostle {apdlre), episUe {epttr^, esperit {esprit), gr&ce, 
triniti, vice. 

These words are naturally very num^ous in the tests 
translated or imitated from Latin: the twenty-nine verses of 
EuldUe contain a large proportion {aneme, demeni, empedemenz, 
virginiUi), the translations of the Bible are overloaded -with 
them; but though very numerous in sdentific and theolr^cal 
works, they are on the contrary very rare in heroic poems or in 
foMiaux. 

From the 14th century onwards, it became a veritable invasion. 
At this period, in fact, there appeared the first renaissance of 
andent studies, one feature of which was the vogue for transla- 
tions. Under the -vigorous encouragement of John the Good, of 
Charles V, and a whde group of patrons, stafik of translators 
mndered into French not only Livy, Aristotle, and St Augustine, 
but the great encydopaedias of the Middle Ages. The desire f co- 
accuracy, then quite new, led these trandators at every turn 
to copy the Latin wcrrds fen- which they could find no equiva- 
l^t in Frendbu Oresme, mentioning this difiSculty, deedared 
^ MHanges hnguisHques, I909« P- 205. 
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that one cannot explain a difficult science in popular terms, and 
he drew up a list of “foreign words” which he was obliged to 
use. 

It cannot be said, however, that he Latinised to excess or 
that he did great violence to the language. In the following 
passage it is remarkable that all the new words have passed 
into use (except fortitude, which is nevertheless as correctly 
formed as promptitude, for instance) : 

“Politique est celle qui soustient la cure de la chose publique 
et qui, par 1 ’ Industrie de sa prudence et par la balance ou pois 
de sa justice et par la Constance et fermeU de sa fortitude et la 
pacience de son attrempance donne medecine au salut de tons, 
en tant qu’eUe pent dire de soy mdtsmes; ‘Par moi les roys 
regnent et ceux qui font les loix discement et determinant quelles 
choses ^lAjustes' .. .£t donques de toutes les sciences mondaines, 
c’est la tres prindpale et la plus d^ne et la plus pa-ofitable'.” 

In the course of the 15th century, on the contrary, the mania 
for Latinism became a positive curse ; it raged first in the pedantic 
and pretentious school gathered round the Dukes of Burgundy, 
whose leaders were Chastellain, Le Maire, and Molinet; then it 
was not long in attacking the writers patronised by the kings 
or the que^ia of France, sudh as Cretin and Jean Marot. To 
get some idea of this nonsenacal jargon, it is enough to read 
tihe celebrated chapter {Pantagruel, n. 6) in wMdi Rabelais has 
given us, not a caricature, but a faithfnl picture. 

The works of most of these “rhetraicdans” are written in a 
jargon which to us seems intolerable; but even in the most 
moderate of them, those who were at the time masters of taste 
and arbiters of feishion, Latini^ held a really overpowering 
place, as may be seen in the following passage from Lemaire de 
Beiges, which gives us an approximate picture of his ordinary 
style (the author therein describes the apparition of a nymph to 
Paris): 

“En son beau chief die ne portoit or ne gemmes, mafe seule- 
ment pour le preserver du hasle, un chapeau de branches de 
laurier. Sa b^e face, sans fard et sans teinture autre que 
naturelle, modeste et gracieuse de blancheur sans blandices, 
pretendoit autoriU non austere et reverence Idntaine de rustidte. 

^ Quoted by F. Bnmot, Histoire de la langut frane»se, I. 517. 
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...Les ondes midHcolores de cest habillement flottcdent jtisques 
a tene. Et le regard diceluy estcat de variable plaisaace, 
semblable a la superficialiU d'un. misselet aigentin....Au bas de 
ce vestement non parefl pendoient fcanges vermdllettes, avec 
petits tiittindbles et cymbalettes armonieusemeni sonnant quant 
die marchoit^,” 

Fortunatdy, the writers did not only borrow copioudy from 
the Latin vocabulary; they also tried to reproduce the noble 
breadth of the Latin period and, though in this direction there 
were many unhappy efEorts, it may be said that such writers 
as Christine de Fisan and Alain Chartier were often successful. 

It is remarkable that in this hybrid language, Greek should 
be very feebly represented; the works of the Greeks were in 
&ct only known ly Latin translations. Through the medium 
of these however, a hur number of words crept in, almost all 
technical words bdonging to various sciences {anarchie, aristo- 
cratie, democrctHe; anthrax, cataplasme, diaphrt^me; iconomie, 
&ph£inire, Hymolo^, mathematiqae, metaphysique, monopole). 

In comparison with this influx of ancient words, modem addi- 
tions are of little importance. The most important are derived 
from the dialects, which were not systematically condemned 
before Malherbe. At this period they added many words to 
French, either by means of authors, or more commonly, as a 
result of the exchange of products between different districts. 
From the South came abeille (bee), aubade (momiDg serenade), 
ballade, hasHde (country-house), cdble, cadet (younger son, a 
Gascon word), ccanaH (hood), cap (cape), ciboule (spring onion), 
cigale (cicala), escargot (snail), fat (fop), goudron (tar), gouge 
(young woman), (yormgman), merlus (dried cod), muscade 

(nutm^), salade. 

From Lyonnais, dot (dowry), marron (diestnut). 

From Dauphin6: cr&in (idiot), mSdze (larch). 

From Norman-Heard: caiUou (pebble), cape (doak). 

From Walloon: houMe (coal). 

Finally, slang words, which first made their appearance in 
the 13th century, became multiplied in the 15th in humorous 
works and in the comic jmts of the Mystery plays, whence 
came most of the followii:^: blanc (simpleton), brocant (ring), 

^ Les llhistraiions de Gaule, 1528, book r, ch. 24. 
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hrouer (to walk), endosse (a garment), nude (a haunt of thieves, 
whence matois, a §^lbird) ; most of these have disappeared, but 
some have survived, such as gueux (r(^e), matois (cunning), 
narquois (chaffing). 

Contributions from f ordgn languages are comparatively few 
in number. As a result of the Crusades, of the French settle- 
ments in the East, and the trandation of Arabic works, a fairly 
large number of Eastern words had crept in, some at a very 
early date. 

Borrowed from Greek: besant, bouMque (shop), cAoZand (boat), 
cTnourme (ship’s crew), dromon (cruismg ship), imeraude, gcdie 
(galley), numgoneau (mangonel), Urnbre (originally tambour, bell 
or gong). 

From Arabic: alquemie (pJchimie), auoube (tent), calif e (at 
first algalife), coton and hoqueton, *drugement (interpreter, 
dragoman), Ichec (check), kousse (hammer-doth), nacaire 
(trumpet), orange, strop, zSro. 

Up to the 14th century, the contribution from Italian was 
very small : the words quoted by a few philologists as borrowed 
at an earlier time occur in Italian authors or in works written 
in the Holy Land in an italianised naUeu, From that time 
they became very numerous: alarme, ambassade, bande (troop), 
bcmqua, baroque, bastion, breads (troop), brigand, canon, cdpre 
(caper), dtaddle, citadin (townsman), courtisan (courtier), cri~ 
dence, casseUe (chest), oredU, douane (custom-house), embusquer, 
escadre (squadron), eslampe (print), nugasin (a drop), rnSdoMe, 
nmsique, niche, parHsan,pavois (diield), perruque (periwig), r^ed 
(entertainment), reprisaWos, se riooUer (to turn round), salade 
(hdmet), tercet, irafic, tribune. 

As will be seen, the chief wcsrds in this list rdate to commerce 
and war; artistic terms, which were adopted so firedy in the 
i6th century, are very rare. 

Up to this time SpanMi had only supplied a few words: 
caparagon, genet (jennet), mStasse (molasses), simarre (a woman’s 
dress). 

From English also very few : bigot, goudaie (good oh^fguerseiller 
(to drink healths, from wees heil, a drinker's salutation), milord. 

There are condderably more words derived from German and 
Dutdi; the former of these languages supplied many military 
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terms, wHc 3 i is explained by the frequent employment of 
German and Swiss m^cenaties; the latter is almost exclusively 
represented by sea-terms. 

From German are thus derived: hSitre (originally a beggar, 
a vagabond, now a rascal), Uocm (little fort), boulevard (an 
earthem rampart supported by boards), crhc^' (manger), eric 
(jack), Screvisse (cra3rfish),/o«d7'£ (a large tun), (a long 

pike), lansquenet, rosse (jade). 

From Dutch: odgrefin (afish), amarre (cable), brode^in (a boot, 
originally a kind of stuff), cranequin (arbalest), digue (originally 
digue, dyke), drogue (drug), dune, iquiper (originally eschiper), 
£tape (stage, originally estaple, war^ouse for merchandise), 
houUon (hops, originally houbdon, hotibillon), laie (a small case, 
hence layelti^, lest (ballast), matdot (sailor, originally matenot), 
mannequin (a little wooden figure), mouette (sea-gull), quiUe (ked 
of a diip), vddrrequin (brace, originally vmnbdMvi). 

In the i6th century, words borrowed firom modem foreign 
languages, especially Southern ones, were mudbi more numerous, 
and thc^from andent Greek more numerous still; hence our 
vocabulary became redundant, and the chief anxiety of the 17th 
century grammarians was, not to emich the language, which did 
not require it, but to restrain and to disdpline it. 
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LITERATURE 

Th£ great invasioiis of the Barbaiians druing the 4th and 5th 
centuries, which brought about the bill of the Roman Emp ire, 
mark the end of the period of Antiquity and the b^;inning of 
what is called the Middle Ages. At that time Latin was the 
language of Gaul, and many hundreds of years passed before the 
Latin language developed, after numerous gradual chang es, into 
the French language. 

It was only in the 9th century in the celebrated Serments de 
Strasbourg — dedarations made by Louis the German and the 
soldiers of Charles the Bald — that the French language appeared 
for the first time. A few rare texts of the loth and nth centuries 
diow the rapid developments of this new language. Of the 12th 
century there are numerous texts which already afford evidence 
of the existence not only of authors but of a public. 

Henceforth it is possible to speak of a Medieval Literature, 
which continues down to the end of the 15th century. The 
Renaissance, which was the b^;inrung of Modam limes, 
started in Italy; the expeditions of the French ku^ into Italy 
introduced Italian influenc:e into France. The end of the period 
of the Middle Ages may therefore be placed at the time when the 
first French army was preparing to pass over the Alps. If we 
look for equally important events at theb^^mrur^ of our period 
wehallfiiidth^intiietwogreatadvaitnresof the nth century : 
the Conquest of England by the Normans, and the FirstCrusade. 
The histcny of French medieval litemture may therefore be said 
to be the history of the progress of this literature during tiie 
four hundred yaus and more between the Conquest of England 
by 'William of Normandy (1066) and the departure of Qiarles 
Vni for Italy (X494). 

'Within the limit s of this period howevo: great changes took 
place. The i2th and Z3thc:^turies saw the triumph of feudalism 
anH of the feudal sprit, but the Htmdred Years’ War broke the 
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andent framework of society; during the 15th century the ro3ral 
power definitely predominated, while the bourgeoisie became 
more important than it had ever been before. To these historic 
ftTitl sodaJ changes correspond parallel changes in literary outlook 
and literary inspiration. So that we may say there were two 
dftfinitft periods in French medieval literature: the period before, 
and the period after the beginning of the Hundred Years’ War. 
We sball examine each of them in turn, but at the outset it is 
worth noting certain characteristics, common to both periods, 
whidi clearly distiognigh French medieval literature from modem 
literature. 


The first thing to be noted is that the works of the Middle 
Ages have come down to us, not in the form of books, but in the 
form of manuscripts. Only a very few authors of the 15th 
century and a small numb^ of successful works belonging to 
the preceding period were printed towards the very end of the 
15th century. These exceptions may be ignored. On the whole 
we have to deal with work in manuscript form which has never 
been printed, and often not even discovered, until our own day. 
From this fact there are several condusions to be drawn. It is 
obvious that everjdhing that was written has not been preserved, 
but we are not even sure that all the important works have 
survived. One of the gems of early French hterature, the 
charming romance of Aucassin ei Nicolette, has come down to us 
in only one manuscript. Suppose that, by some unlucky chance, 
this manuscript had been destroyed long ago; we should have 
no means of ever suspecting our loss, since, so fiir as we know, 
no one during the Middle Ages has alluded to it. 

Chance has served us here, but in other cases, perhaps, it has 
worked against us. However, there is reason for bdieving that 
our losses, thou^ indisputable, have not been considerable. On 
the other hand, it is not alwa3^ the best manuscripts that 
survive. Some, while not bad, are late and the language has 
evidently been modernised. The cases in which we have a work 
in the exact form given to it by the author are on the whole rare. 
But hare again we must not exaggerate; very often the differences 
betweai the original work and fte version that has come down 
to us are inaignifi.cant. 
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Another and a more important point is that a great number of 
works of the Middle Ages are anonymous^ though it has by no 
means been proved that in most of these cases the anonymity 
was intentional. The names of the authors have apparently 
been lost, often in spite of the authors, and often through their 
own negligence. Those of them who trusted to the testimony 
of their own contemporaries were soon forgotten except when 
the latter left some written evidence. Names inscribed on the 
first sheet of manuscript must have disappeared without hope 
of recovery when the sheet was tom or stained. Some authors, 
more wary, enshrined their names in their own verses, and in 
tliis way many of them have succeeded in Tnaking themselves 
known to us; but even this precaution did not save them 
all from oblivion, as the scribe in copying a manuscript would 
often omit these indications, which were of no interest to 
him, or which perhaps were already by that time beyond his 
comprehension. Moreover, the majority of manuscripts are as 
innocent of all mention of date as of author. Doubtless after 
exa min ing the characteristics of the language it is possible to 
suggest a date, but this, even under the most favourable con- 
ditions, can be only an unreliable approximation, and th^e is 
a risk of committing very serious errors. A rou|^ chronology in 
divisions of fifty years has been practically establidied, but 'mthin 
these divisions the dassifications are too often arbitrary. 

One result of all this uncertainty is that the literature of the 
Middle Ages appears to the modem reader a confused mass of 
independent works, independent of each other, independent of 
all historical and social surroundings, and with no visible 
relation to any author. We seem to be transported into a world 
where literary production was a very different matter from what 
it is in our own world. But this is merdy an illusion. Hweknew 
all the names and aU the dates we should be much better able to 
see that in medieval times there were such things as literary 
tradition, schools of poetry, infiuenco of one author on another, 
technique, and even authors who were not perhaps essentially 
very different from those of to-day. Naturally, as we get nearer 
to modem times we see more clearly under what conditions 
literature developed, and what has just been said is more 
specially applicable to the 12th and X 3 th centuries. 
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§ I. FROM THE NORMAN CONQUEST (1066) TO THE 
BEGINNING OF THE HUNDRED YEARS’ WAR (1337) 

The begumings of French literature are just as much bidden 
from us as are the begiiming^ of the French language. Theearliest 
texts that have bear preserved are mitten in a language in- 
finitdy nearer to the French of the 20th century t h an to the 
T^fi-n of the 4th century. How the change took place from Latin 
to French we do not know; however, as we have the point of 
departure and the point of arrival it is possible to guess apiMX>xi- 
matdy and at times with certainty. 

The fact is that languages develop continuously, so long as 
there are people to speak them; there is never a break in 
tradition, only a gradual transformation. A literature on the 
other T>and is bom and dies. We do not know exactly when 
Frmch literature was bean, nca under what influences it developed. 
We must not place its orig^ too fax back, as it cnuld only find 
expression in a lang ua g e already formed. Fmtbermore there are 
certain periods of history so dark and so full of confusion that 
even the most mdimentary intellectual culture would hardly be 
possible. 

Such a period was the loth century in France. One is there- 
fore inclined to fix the birth of French literature in the xith 
contury. But the devdopment was so rapid that one cannot 
admit that it was spontaneous. There must have been models 
which fired the authors’ imaginations, diowed them the way 
they must follow, and prompted a fertile spirit of emulation. 
lAtin literature alcme, with its often threatened but unbroken 
tradition, could have furnished these modds. In spite, however, 
of the extreme probability of the h3^thesis that French litera- 
ture springs from Latin literature, just as the French language 
is derived from the Latin, we cannot, up to the present, say 
that it has been fully proved. But what is cartain is that the 
^ahest literary texts show all the characteristics of an already 
establidied tradition. The language in which they are written 
is not the awkward, stammering speech of apprentices making 
titdr first effort in artistic composition, but a language apt, 
terse, harmonious, capable of expressing ddicate shades of 
meaning and, at times, reaching real grandeur. It is free from 
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provinca alisms and generally avoids words and pronunciations 
tliat smack of any definite locality; evidently it is a language 
addressed not to the people of this or that district, but to aU 
who speak French. Such a language implies frequent communi- 
cation between the various provinces, a busy exchange of ideas 
and impressions, and indeed a real culture throiighout the nation. 

Another c^haracteristic common to the early works is that they 
arrange themselves into distinct categories, in which one can 
hardly help recognising, even at this early stage, the various 
literary forms of a later day. In the lives of Saints and the 
chansons degesfewe find poems often instinct with a very personal 
inspiration, but expressed in a literary form for the most part 
imposed by tradition. Even as early as this we can recognise 
poetic schools and can see that the literary production has taken 
a definite direction. It is therefore not surprising to find that 
the very versification is governed by precise rules. There are 
several types of verse, but the most usual by far is the deca- 
syllable, the rhythm of which is givm by the recurraice of a 
fixed stress at the 4th and 10th syllables, the position of any 
other stress bang left to the choice of the poet; the lines are 
grouped, either in stanzas of equal length, or, most firequmtly, 
in laisses or sections of verse of unequal Ieng;th, by assonance — 
that is to say by the identity in sound of the last accented vowel 
of each line. 

The universal language, the wdl-defined literary forms, the 
already skilful versification constitute an original literature 
accepted throughout all the territories where French spoken. 
These toritories did not indude the southern provinces of 
France, where Provengal was spoken — a language also of Latin 
origin, but with peculiarities of its own. But, by way of com- 
pensation, England was included, where, though of course 
Etiglish stiU held its own, French took the first place from the 
time of the Norman Conquest. For a long time the Normans 
of England considered themsdves as French as the Frenchmen 
of France, and they composed works which form an int^pral part 
of French literature. Later on they entered into cdoser relations 
with thdr Saxon neighbours andbecame more andmore conscious 
of their new nationality. This evolution, traceaMe as early as 
the middle of the 12th century, and fostered by the long wars 
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between the Plantagenets and the Capetian kings of France, is 
fully accomplished at the beginning of the 13th. For many 
years afterwards Frendi still continued to be written and spoken 
in England, but such writings as were produced there in French 
after this time belong to the literary history of the English 
people. 

Who wore the writers of the 12th century? In what class are 
we to look for them? The feudal world consisted in the first 
place of the feudal lords, owners of the land, who, be they 
suzerains or vassals, possessed all soverdgn rights iu their own 
domain. Theoretically they were all equal, but in reality a few 
great lords held a predominant position on account of the vast 
extent of thdr possesaons. The king was the most powerful of 
all, and his power gave him unique prestige. By the side of the 
petty courts of the French and English lords the royal courts of 
Paris and London already made an imposing figure 

In the country the viUdns toiled and hardly counted at all. 
They were still practically at the mercy of thdr masters. In the 
towns there was more freedom, the citizens often succeeding in 
defining their rights and obtaining recognition of them. They 
formed an active, industrious class, which increased in wealth 
and bided its time. Lastly there were the clergy, who held a very 
great position. Not only were there a great number of bi^ops 
who were lords living on their own lands amidst their own vassals, 
but the Churdti as the heir of Christ and representative of God 
upon earth was the suprrane moral power of the time; the keeper 
of divine truth as well as the poss^sor of htunan knowledge, 
for the Church knew Latin, and Latin alone gave access to the 
wonderful world of thot^t. During the whole of the Middle 
^es the philosophers and learned men of all Europe wrote o^y 
in Latin; the vulgar tong^ues sudb. as French and English were 
not considered capable'of bemg the vdiides of thought. So that 
it was a great privilege to possess the key to universal knowledge ; 
and the deigy were very proud of their learning. Clare was 
the title given to all members of the dergy no matter what their 
rank in the hierarchy, and also to all those who at one time or 
another had tried to take holy orders and had either &iled or 
given up the career — in a wcud to all those who had studied in 
the schools and knew I^tin. Th^ did not aU profit by the 
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teadung of thdr masters to the same d^ee, and it is dear that 
a great number of them had but a poor knowledge of Latin, but 
it is certainly amongst the “darks" that we most look for the 
cultivated men of the period. They were the intdlectnals of the 
lifiddle Ages. However, their social origin was too varied for 
them to form a separate dass; they came from the nobility, 
from the bourgeoisie, and even from the despised hordes of the 
villeins. The Church had its own hiaarchy, which did not 
correspond to the narrow classifications of lay sodety; on the 
contrary the Church was the only way by which the individual 
might escape from the conditions in whirfr birth and the feudal 
world had placed him. 

In the great army of derks were gatirered together, often 
on an equal footing, representatives of the whole nation; they 
were th^efore best able to express the feelings and the idea]^ 
of the nation. It would not be surprising to find thatit was above 
all from thdr ranks that the authors of the Middle Ages were 
recruited. The derks turned into French a great number of Latin 
works, and their translations, though often of no great interest 
to us, rendered immense services to their contempcnraries. They 
brought this rough and rugged sodety into contact with the 
great dvilisation of Antiquity and to a certain ext^t prq>ared 
for the coming of the Renaissance. They also composed original 
works which reflect the point of view of thdr own time, and it 
is in this way above aH that they are of interest to us. 

Where did they look for their audience? In the first place, as 
might be expectel, in the ecdesiastical world itsdf to which th^ 
were dosdy or distantly rdated. It must not be taken fca: granted 
that for this audience they wrote only moral treatises and pious 
histories. They often found the most sympathetic readers of 
their works of pure imagination, even of thdr romances, among 
tile dergy. For example, at the b^inning of the 13th century 
we find cotmtry priests, bidiops, and cardinals vying with each 
other in their Imowledge of and ability to quote from the poems 
of Renart; they did not aU approve of these amudng tales, but 
they had all read them dosely at one time in their lives. It 
is hard to bdieve that during the 12th century the dergy were 
any stricter. The feudal lord also, during the leisure left him 
from figfrtir^, needed distractions, and there is no doubt that 
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the works of the derks succeeded in finding their way to his 
castle. 

Inwhatformwere the works published? Manuscripts wererare 
and a)stly. The publication of a book at this time meant making 
five or six copies, perhaps more, perhaps less. There was no 
difficulty in this for members of the Church. The convent and 
the schools had their libraries, where one manuscript served for 
the instruction and recreation of many generations, but in the 
greater part of the lordly castles there was certainly nothing of 
the kind during the 12th century. Even when the owners 
possessed a few manuscripts they were rarely able to make use 
of them. They had neither the taste nor the time for poring over 
musty pages generally covered with illegible writing. 

How many of them could even read and write at the begimung 
of the 12th century? Generally speaking therefore they did not 
read the works of their contemporaries, whidi were ^own to 
them, however, thanks to the jongleurs or strolling singers who 
came to the castle to redte the poems or sing them to the 
accompaniment of the viol. 

Who were the jongleurs! Ih our day, poems, romances, tales, 
histories, all come to us in book form ; the only exception is the 
drama, which we go to the theatre to see. In the 12th century 
it was quite different; books were the exception. The author’s 
public was first and foremost an audience. To this fiict is due the 
existence of a class of men whose trade it was to go about from 
chiteau to chiteau to make known new works or to repeat the 
old ones. These were the jongleurs. Where did they come from? 
They had a littleleaming, they could decipher a manuscript, and, 
if necessary, recopy it; they recited and they sang. All this they 
must have learnt somewhere, and they could only have learnt 
from the derks; indeed it is not alwa}^ easy to digtingnigTi 
betweau the two. So far as literature is concerned, the derks were 
the authors and the jongleurs the performers, but the line of de- 
marcation is at times indefinite. Many a derk earned his living 
by hawking his works about the cotmtry, many 0. jongleur had 
suffident talent to add a work of his own composition to his 
ordinary repertory. As a rule we perceive that the difference be- 
tween the b'ouo^e (thus was the derk who turned author called) 
and the ymgjeur was less one of culture than one of socud 
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position. Amongst the jongleurs themselves there were many 
grades from the performer who recited a noble chanson de geste 
to the merry down who went in for buffoonery and conjuring. 
The irouvhre may be compared to the man of letters of our 
day, while the jongleur may at times be likened to one of o^ 
great tragedians, at times to a music-hall comedian. 

A literature made for derks and nobles is an aristocratic 
literature; the villeins, it must be admitted, had little place in 
it, and when they do appear it is generally to be laughed at and 
held up to ridicule. However, although it was addressed above all 
to the Sdte of sodety, it cannot be said to be a hterature for the 
initiated only and inaccessible to the rest of the nation. The 
ideas whidi it expresses and the sentiments by whidx it is 
insimed have something simple, large, and human, so that the 
whole of 12th century France could find itself reflected therein. 
And indeed ih^ jongleurs knocked not only at the castle gate; 
they journeyed from town to town, and it was often enough in 
the market-place or at the fair that they found thdr most 
attentive audiences — rich dtizens who had houses of thdr own 
or noisy groups of the lower class who already swarmed in the 
towns. This contact with the seething life of the dties was an 
advantage to the literature of the 12th century by widening its 
horizon and spreading its influence. Thus it became a truly 
national literature. 


The most andent text of a Hteraiy character that we have 
is The Life of Si Al&eis', this diort poem of 625 decasyllabic 
lines, dating from the second half of the nth century, is thus 
early a finished work of art. It tdls how the son of a Roman 
noble on his wedding day leaves his wife, his frunily and his 
riches, to devote bimsBilf entirely to God; after a wandering 
life of poverty and privation he returns to the house of 
his feither; aid there, hidden away, on a wretched bed of 
straw, unrecognised by all, despised by nearly everyone, made 
mode of and persecuted by the servants, sedng his parents 
overwhdmed at his disappearance but unable to censole them 
without betra3nng himsdf , he cerries out to the end the bitter 
sflrrifirft he had imposed upon himself. He dies at last and his 
soul flies straight to heaven. Too late his family discover that 
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the ra^ed wretch who lived for seventeen years under the 
stairs was none other than the son of the house. Father, 
motiiier and wife weep for the departed, but the dty is filled with 
divine joy at the thought that a saint lived in Rome, that he 
has just died there, and been buried there. He will be a powerful 
inter<»ssor with God and mirades will be wrought at his tomb. 
Many a one will come to pray there with tears and go away 
singing praises. 

The lives of the saints are continued in the chansons de g 6 ste‘ 
Sjoland completes Saini Alexis', there is the same rdigious 
inspiration; both saint and hero are great savants of the Lord; 
but the one reaches heaven by asceticism and renunciation, the 
other by the practice of the manly virtues, energy, courage, 
generosity. Of the two Roland seems -the nearer to oursdves, 
but it must be recognised that both were loved with an equal 
affection in medieval times; each presorts a facet of the same 
ideaL 

This idftal was both religious and warlike, for it is only in 
battle that the hero reveals and asserts himself. Obvioudy he 
could not diow his mettle in petty quarrels; during a long 
period the knight of the chansons de geste will fight for his God 
and for his king in a holy war. Thus is knighthood justified and 
made glorious by the beauty of its mission; herein lies the true 
greatness of the Feudal r^;ime ; this is the secret of its enduring. 
And this mission, for the author of Roland and the ancient 
troraihres, is pre-eminently the mission of France. Not that they 
oppose their own country to others; on the contrary, they 
cheam of a Quistian Europe united through its length and 
brotdth against the pagan assault, but what they wish is that 
their own people should be first in danger and first in glory. 
Now this dream of a Europe united against the infidd had been 
dreamed beforeandevenreahsedunderCharlemagne. Thederks 
had not forgotten the great Emperor of the West; their books 
were filled with his memory just as ours are with Napoleon's, and 
whor tire Crusade was preached his name and his example were 
often invoked with sincare fervour. Europe in the 12th century 
hadno Charlemagne, but the Charlemagne of the past, magnified 
and idealised, wras still capable of leading to victory the Franks 
of France. T]bat was why the contemporaries of the First Crusade 
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liked to locate thdr ideas, their dreams, and their ideals in those 
hir ofE times of the 8th and 9th centuries. 

The Chanson de Roland is onr most ancient chanson de geste‘, 
it has been preserved for us in the famous manuscript of Oxford, 
dating from the end of the Z2th century, but it was probably 
composed in the first quarter of that century. The first person 
who definitdy mentions it was an Englishman, William of 
Malmesbury, and he tdls us that it was sung at the battle 
of Hastings by the Normans before the combat. If this be 
true it could only refer to an older poem than the one we have, 
but probably William is repeating a mere legend, a beautiful 
legend, which relates how the Roland was thus song to men about 
to fight in order to fire their courage with the example of a hero. 
Such was the high opinion the people of the 12th century had of 
the Chanson de Roland.' They could choose no nobler exemplar 
than the knight who died at Roncevaux because he bdieved 
that courage and right should never give way before numbers. 
Roland with the twelve peers and 20,000 Frenchmen holds the 
pass of the Pjurenees, while Charlemagne and the main body of 
the army return to France. Suddenly the Saracens in countiess 
hordes charge upon the rearguard. Roland could have soimded 
his horn and summoned Charlemagne back; tiiis it was perhaps 
his duty to do, and Oliver advised it. But prudence might here 
be taken for cowardice, and Roland does not wi^ that after his 
death a song be sung to his discredit. He struggles desperatdy 
and does wonders with Dmendal, his trusty sword; the infidels 
fall in heaps, but the French fall also, and the twelve peers 
likewise one after the other. Finally the Saracens take flight, 
and it was timft they did. Roland’s men have fought like heroes 
and died like Christians. Archbishop Turpin has given them the 
promise of heaven and they know they have deserved it. And 
now Roland, left alone and himself about to die, can sound his 
horn. He no longer fears a defamatory song, ndther he nor any 
of his 20,000 valiant men whose bodies cover the plain. Such is 
the song, which a great poet,whose name was perhaps TtmouDUS, 
has sung fmr us an ridh, .admirable, and vigorous verse. It is in 
the Roland that we find the best of the soul of old France; it 
is the magnificent expression of the ideal of a great people at 
a glorious moment of thdr history. 
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Two other chansons de geste belong to the time of Roland, 
Ihoi^h perhaps of a little later date: the Chanson de GuiUaume 
and Gormont et Isembart. Ih the GuiUamne the Saracens have 
penetrated into France, bntCharlemagne,the great emperor, with 
whose presence the whole of the Roland is filled, is no longer there. 

His son Lonis is a weak Mng, fond of his peace and quiet, who 
stays at home in his town of Laon. His good vassals defend his 
kingdom in his stead, and amongst these is a young man named 
Viviai. Overwhelmed by numbers, bis companions aU killed or 
put to flight, he himsdUE must stand his groimd, for he has madea 
vow never to fly firom fear of death; surrounded by a few fmthful 
men he fights against all hope. He longs for the presence of the 
vaiiant Guillaume, his unde; were he but on the fidd of battle, 
victory might change sides. The despairing refrain is oftoi 
repeated, “Ah/ si GitHIaume etait Id!” Vivien is a hero whose 
vow has marked him out for d^th, and who knows it, but 
Guillaume we feel is the hope of Christendom. He is a second 
Roland, but a Roland who has no CharlenoLagne. Instead he has 
Guibouic his wife, one of the finest figures in French epic. She is 
the consdence of Guillaume; he has but to look at her to see 
where his duty lies. Not that he needs this, but he delights in 
her upiigilitness, in her watchful jealousy for his own fame. One 
day after a terrible fight, pursued by hordes of Saracens, 
Guillaume reaches the gates of Orange; but Guibourc refuses to 
befieve that it is her husband fleeing thus before the infidd and 
denies him admittance. 

The curious thing is that Guibourc is a converted pagan; the 
iromhres, who pitilessly massacre the Saracens in hundreds of 
thousands, bear thm no hatred; they paint them as brave as 
the Christians and, once they are baptised, freely grant tbMu 
all the noblest virtues. Nothing shows better, not merdy the 
Christian but the deeply human character of these old poems. 

The Saracens have taken flight, but they will surdy return, 
and Guillaume has lost his nephew Vivien, and aU bis barons. 
He must go to sed: hdp from King Louis. In Laon they lead 
a peaceful life, and the fierce warrior arriving une:;q)ectedly 
seemsratherinthewayandshghtlyridiculous. The good vassal, 
thoroughly incensed, tdls the courtiers \diat he thinks of them 
in terrifying tones; in his anger he spares no one, not even the 
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Queen, who is his sister. In the drowsy palace of King Louis 
it is as thou^ the great voice of France, energetic, active, and 
consdons of her mission, thundered and boomed. The Chanson 
de GitiUaume is not so well composed as the Roland, ndther is it 
filled with the same rare spirit, but it has more and 

contains some passages of surprising beauty. 

Of Gormont et Isembart we have only a firagment of a few 
hundred lines in octosyllables of an archaic t}^. The hero is a 
renegade Frendiman, who, whilst figh ting in the ranks of the 
Saracens in a furious combat against the soldiers of King Louis, 
is mortally woimded. In his last jnayers he returns to his 
God and dies in his native land, which he has nev«r ceased 
to love. 

Here again we feel a noble inspiratiQn, but the iromh'es did 
not alwa 3 rs rise to the same heights. At times they rmbent as 
may be seen from certain passages in the Chanson de Gmttaume. 
But in the Plierinage de Charlemagne the herdi-comic strain 
finds full vent. The characters are wdl known to us; Charle- 
magne, Roland and Oliver, GoiUaume and the other worthies. 
They go cm a journey to the East and bring back to France 
relics of the Passion. But their reason for going was to see if 
Hugo, the King of Constantinople, wore his crown better upon 
his head than did Charlemagne; it was the wife of Charlemagne 
who said that he did, and the powerful empearor is much hurt and 
insists on seeing whether it is so or not. To a quarrel between 
husband and wife and a grotesque fiit of vanity on the part 
of a great king France owed the possession of the shroud of 
Christ and a nail from the Cross. The author is obviously amused 
and wishes to amuse us; but he is a dry humorist and ah^mys 
keeps a serious face, so much so that at times we are forced to 
wonder if he is not making fun of his audience. This amusing 
work is not so old as Roland, GniUanme, or Gormoni, but never- 
theless it probably belongs to the first half of the Z2th century. 
Anyhow we have no other chanson de geste which goes bac& 
to this remote period. There must have been others without the 
slight est doubt, but some were lost while othm had to give place 
to newer verrions of which we shall have to speak later. By 
a lucky chance the Roland and the Guillaume, those two master- 
pieces of medieval e^c, were saved frmn the wreck. 
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Who was Roland? A prefect of the marches of Brittany in 
the 9th century. Who was Guillaume? A count of Toulouse 
of the same period. Why did these names live on into 
the I2th century? Just as the name of Charlemagne did, 
through the books of the derhs. But the hune of Roland and 
Guillaume had not been world-wide. Neverthdess in certain 
districts, where they had lived or through which they had 
passed, their memory had been piously preserved, assodated 
with monuments that had endured, a cross, a diapel, or an 
abbey. The memory of Roland was kept at Roncevaua where 
he died, and at Blaye where he was buried. The monks of Aniane 
and of Gellone never forgot that Guillaume, a valiant knight who 
fought the Saracens in a great battle, had late in life retired to 
thdr midst and died in the odour of sanctity after having heaped 
upon them benefeictions. Moreover, Blaye and Roncevaux on the 
one hand, and Gdlone on the other, were stages on the great 
pilgrimage routes which led to the famous shrine of St James of 
G)mposteIla in Spain. So that many pilgrims in this way heard 
of Roland and of Guillaume, and amongst these pilgrims there 
must have been many a jongleur whose business it was to amuse 
the tired pilgrims as they rested for the night and make them 
forget the hitigue of the joruney. These jonglmrs were wel- 
comed by the monks, as they helped to attract the faithf ul to 
their sanctuaries, and the monks were in turn listened to greedily 
by they<w*gfo*#ys when they related the glorious annals of their 
monastery. What vivid tales to take home with th^l and these 
tales, many times told and retold in all parts of the land, were 
bound, sooner or later, to find their poet. What splendid 
subjects for spontaneous poetryif the jongUur'imas^ happened 
to be a poet! 

In this way birth wras given to the religious and the unartial 
legends, in this way were composed the chansons de geste in which 
at the side of the great Emperor of the West swarm a crowd of 
heroes of the past, whose glory now becomes greater than they 
had ever known when living. For what happened with the RoZawd 
and the GuiUoume happened with many another contemporary 
andmorerecent chanson de geste. The work of Tnonk and jot^leur 
brae fndt. The oollaboFation may have been due to selfish intemst, 
but it was ennobled by the grandeur of the legends and the sense 
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of profound harmony with the ardent spirit of the age. For in 
these legends of the cloister and these poems of the jongleur we 
fed the heroic breath which filled the conquerois of Sidly, the 
victors at Hastings, and the Crusaders of 1099. In these poems a 
strong energetic generation expresses its faith in its own destiny, 
its confidence in the future. 

This ideal was to be modified, however. The Second Crusade 
ended in failure. The First Crusade had resulted in the taking of 
Jerusalem and the foundation of the Christian kingdom of 
Palestine; but Louis VII returned to France (1149) without 
having accomplished anything; the massacre of Edessa (1144) 
had not even bear avenged; hence a profound disappointment 
throughout Christendom and a falling off of enthusiasm for the 
Crusades. The great man of the Church was no longer St Bernard, 
the inspired apostle of the Second Crusade, but Thomas Becket, 
who, in his revolt against the Engli^ king, fought, not without 
a certain nobility, for purely human interests. It needed the fall 
of Jerusalem (1187) to stir Christendom once again to imdertake 
a Third Crusade (1190). 

The entire period from 1150 to 1190 was above all taken up 
by the quarrds of Henry Flantagenet with his sons, and by the 
struggle between England and the France of Louis VH and 
Philip Augustus. The immediate result was that the national 
interest centred round the kings. Certainly we have to admit 
that in these wars there was an obscure instinct which forced 
these two great nations to fi^t each, other, and that in this veiy 
way they helped each other to take dmpe; but it is doubtful if 
the men of the time could see any great idea in tixese petty 
rivalries, whidi served rather to show up in hi|^ relief the 
personalities of the two kings. Hence the ever-inareasing 
» importance of thdr courts and their entourage. The great 
vassals in thdr provincial towns followed the example of Paris 
and London- La this way were formed centres of culture and 
learning. TAtiu poetry was in high honour at the court of 
Henry II. Knowledge and study were no longer left entirely to 
the clerks. Energetic feudal ki^hts sought to learn fine senti- 
ments and good manners; a society thus renewed obviously 
needed a new literature. 
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This need was at first filled by the Romances of Antiquity: 
ThSies {circa 1150); £n&is {circa 1160); Troie {circa 1165), the 
latter written by Benoit de Sainte-Mauke. They are very 
different works from those we know already. Their outward 
appearance is no longer the same. Assonance gives place to 
rhyme, the decasyllable to the octosyllable; sentences become 
longer and more complex. We no longer have a series of laisses 
meant to be sung to the accompaniment of a viol; instead we 
have poems meant to be read. This does not imply that every- 
body read directly from the mannscript, though, doubtless, 
many did so. Hie important point is that this elegant but 
rather thin poetry was not meant, and was indeed quite unfit, 
to dominate the noise of the riotous feasts in which the heroic 
decasyllable fdt quite at home; it vras written to be read aloud 
by a skilful reader in "my lady's chamber,” before a sdect and 
small audience. We have here, then, works addressed ratha: to 
the individual than to a crowd; this was a great inno'^tion at 
that time, but not the only one that these poems afford. In their 
very essence they differ from the chansons de geste. They axe 
by no means faithful translations of dassical epic poetry; the 
Middle Ages understood neither the Greeks nor the Romans; in 
all good frith they took them for men like the men of the 12th 
century. In the works of Statius and Virgil, of Dictj^s and Dares 
the irowohres looked for feudal knights, and found them there. 
They may tdl us the story of the quarrel of Rteodes and 
Polynices, and the siege of Thebes; or the combats of Aeneas in 
Latium; or again the espedition of the Argonauts and the siege 
of Troy; but under the names of these dassical heroes they 
only portray Frenchmen of thdr own time. 

Such was their sunplidty that they took with them into 
remotest antiquity the feudal S3?stem, of whose recent origin 
they had no snsfadon. They saw dearly, however, that they 
could not put their Feudal Greece and thdr Feudal Rome at the 
service of the Church. They could not imbue these ancient 
heroes, whom they called back to an artificial life, with a modem 
soul, and they did not attempt to do so. What interested them 
in these undent l^ends vms the setting; ratiier than the cha- 
racters, Ihe actions rather than the feelings whidi give birth to 
them. If the setting be strange and the deeds unexpected, all 
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the more {Peasant the surprise for reader and audience. In short 
these romances founded on the Latin epicsintroducedinto France 
a taste for the exotic and the romantic. 

We have travdled a long distance since the Roland. But 
some significance had to be given to these adventures, or dse 
they would soon have tired the reader; and as a matter of fiict 
these romances from the antique did bring in a new dement 
which was thdr essential characteristic; this was Love. 

La hdle Ande, the betrothed of Roland, appears for an instant 
in the old poem, it is true, but only to die; and die obviously 
has little place in the mind of the hero. In TMbes, £nSas, and 
Troie, on the contrary, love is one of the mainsprings of the 
action; its manifestations and influence are described with 
evident pleasure. This interest in love was due to the great 
indportance which women had won in contemporary society. 
History mentions especially Fleanor of Aquitaine, who was first 
Queen of France, then Queen of England; her two dau^ters, 
Mary and Adela, who married two brothers, Henry of Cham- 
pagne and Thibaut of Blois; and finally, the sistar of these two 
princes, Adela, who became Queen of France after the divorce of 
Eleanor. Indeed it is hard to exaggoate the importance of the 
part played by these illustrious women in their sphare, and their 
example must have been imitated by a great number of women. 
It is ^erefore of interest to note timt they |Kitronised authors, 
and that the authors diowed thdr gratitude writing for than: 
Troie, for example, was dedicated to Eleanor, and many an 
author, who dared not assure so high, hoped at least for such 
readers as she. We find hae an influence which went far. 

The love intaest came into imaginative literature neva to 
leave it again. But dassical poetry as a source of romance was 
soon exhausted, and since the taste for the exotic was stronga 
than eva, otiia sources had to be foxmd in ada to satisfy 
a cariosity that was alr^idy exacting. It was at this time 
that the Cdtic l^ends made their appearance. They take us 
into a wondrous Britain, full of marvds, whae we stfll find 
knights who perform fine feats of arms, it is true, but we find 
also giants and dwarfs, fidries and enchanted palace, a strange 
supernatural world in which everybody lives only for love and 
adventure. In this land of dreams Arthur is ktng; he is a sort of 
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Briti^ Charlemagne, the personification of the Wddi resistance 
apinst the Saxon invaders, becoming in the conrse of centuries 
a glorious ancestor for both victor and vanquished. His 
memory gives a wondrous halo of antiquity to the youthful 
past of Anglo-Norman England. 

But in his magnificent court we shall find no Roland; his 
knights are brave, it is true, and their ideal is noble, but it is a 
personal ideal ; they are not the champions of a great cause ; they 
do not belong to real life. For this reason they pleased those who 
sou^t distraction and peace rather than inspiration. For this 
reason they delighted the brilliant society of London and Paris, 
which the austerity of the old chansons de geste was already 
beginning to repel. 

It was a woman who first put into French verse these Cdtic 
legends. Marie de Frakce lived undoubtedly at the court of 
Henry H of England, to whom ^e dedicated her delightful book 
of stories, but there seems to be no reason for tHnking that she 
was the king’s sister. She was an educated woman, with a good 
kno^edge of Latin; witness her trandation of the Purgatoire 
de Saint Patrice-, it is also probable that die utilised Latin 
sources for her FaUes, which are the earliest specimens we have 
of this form m Frendi. She is above all known as the author 
of Lais (c. 1165), which are a series of twelve tales describing 
^ventures whidh took place lor^ before in Brittany, Normandy, 
and Finland, and all presenting one feature in common: to wit 
thatin order to perpetuate the adventure the "ancient Bretons,” 
or Cdts, made a “lay” out of it, that is to say, a lyric poem 
which the Breton jongletn's sang to the accompaniment of the 
harp. Hence the name of lais was finally given to the 
themsdlves. 

ll^e may perhaps have heard some of these jongleUrs sing 
them; apparently at one time this sort of thing was the fachinn 
and die ingenioudy took advantage of it. But where did she get 
the adventures from? That is just what we do not know. AH 
are not of Cdtic origin, althou^ she daitng that each of thf«m 
had given birth to a lay. Whence came those that axe un- 
doubtedly of Cdtic origin? From Brittany or from the Wddi 
paxtofEng^d? Perhaps from both. How did Marie get to know 
than? By hearing polyglot yoMgfewfsdng them? Posdbty,but 
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more probably in most cases from earlior written Frendi vaisions, 
sincelost. In any caseit was throng her book that all the stories 
became feivotixites in French society of the 12th century. One of 
her contemporaries tells us how they were the delight of the court 
of Henry II and we know that they were wdcomed with the 
same fervour soon afterwards in France. Some of these stories 
deserve mention: Yonec, or the lover who was changed into 
a bird in order to visit his lady; Guigemar, in which we find 
a hind which can speak and a hoat that sails by itsdf on the 
waves; Bisdaoret, the story of a were-wolf ; LameU, or the knight 
beloved of a fairy. In this last lay appears for a moment the 
figure of King Arthur. 

As early as xi55 a Norman historian, Wace, in his BnU, which 
was a translation of the popular Latin work of the Welshman, 
GeofErey of Monmouth, had made the French acquainted with 
Arthur; and in addition to the tales and legends of his original 
he even mentions the Round Table for the :^t time. Wace was 
a chronicler, and about Z170 he produced another work, the 
Roman de Rou, a history of the Normans, but even when he is 
tdliug us fables he still believes that he is relatibog history. 

Lanval, which owes nothing to Wace, and which is meant only 
to charm the reader, is really the earliest Arthurian romance 
that we possess. In the fluent and graceful verse of Marie is 
preserved the flavour of the Celtic stories; she touches these 
legends with a light hand — no anbdlishmeuts, the setting 
simply outlined, and in the foi^round a love story told for its 
own sake into which Marie has put all her woman’s heart. 

One of her lays, entitled Le Chh/refeudle, brings upon the scene 
two lovers celebrated in medieval literature : Tristram and Iseult. 
Marie knew their story from having read it "in writing,” as she 
hersdf tells r^; we no longer possess the older poem to which 
she refers, but we have two imitations or adaptations of it — one 
by Thomas and the othor by B£roui. {circa 1170) — which allow 
us to form an idea of it, and which also have all the interest of 
veritable originals. Because they have drunk of a potion which 
was not intended for them Tristram and Iseult are henceforth 
united; chdiven from cxuut, urgai on by a fate stronger than their 
will, feeling at once both innocent and guilty, tormented with 
remorse and happy in thdr misery, pursued by their enemies. 
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meetii^ rose "with ruse and violence with violence, they live a 
wandering and painfol "existence in the forest until the day they 
are separated never to be re-united save in death. 

Thomas lived in England and doubtless wrote for the same 
public as Marie; he tried to adapt to the taste of an elegant and 
cultivated court a fierce and almost barbaric legend. He 
softened it, gave it a veneer of civilisation, and made it palatable 
to a society for whidi it was never meant. B 6 roul, probably a 
Nonnan jonglmr, has not touched up his original to the same 
extent, so that his poem, rough and without any ddicate 
shading, gives us perhaps a better idea of the original work, which 
we no longer possess. This probably was a strong and brutal 
chanson de geste, as powerful as the Roland, glorifying passion 
as RxAand glorifies duty. It was a Cdtic legend, the dements of 
which were doubtless famished by the Wddi, but it was a French 
poet who made it immortal. 

Like Marie and Thomas, CHKfinEN de Troyes, a native of 
Champagne, wrote for the comt; one of his romances is dedi- 
cated to Countess Marie of Champagne, another to Count Philip 
of Alsace. And he too takes us into the land of endiantment 
in which complicated adventures happ>en one after the other 
without order or sequence — ^foreign inventions which come from 
the same mysterious Britain as some of the lays of Marie and the 
first outlines of the Tristramlegend. How did they reachChr^tien? 
We do not know. At any rate it is dear that they did not 
interest him for their own sake, for the meaning they may have 
hdd; what delighted him 'tras their picturesqueness. In these 
Cdtic traditions he saw only a piquant mythology, of which he 
made full use like the dever writer that he was, but without 
beLug so absurd as even to appear to believe in it. For the 
originality of his work lies elsewhere. In this brilliant setting his 
characters play thdr parts, but, under their borrowed tiamea and 
for all thdr fiintastic adventures, they are really nothing but 
French knights of the 12th c:entury, of whom we see the best 
side; they are all brave, generous, human, sensitive on the point 
of honour, and, as the fashion demands, all lovers ready to fight 
for thdr lady. Thdr arms, thdr dress, and their castles are 
those of the period, and thdr manners also. Chrdiea obviously 
tocik great ddi^t in painting this world which he knew at first 
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hand, and his readers were grateful to him for it. A great part 
of his snccess was due to this ; but he tried to penetrate bdow the 
sur&ce; he liked to analyse the fedings, to mark especially the 
difEerent phases of love, and each of his romances introduces a 
problem of the heart which his diaracters must solve by their 
conduct. How far has a lady the ri^t to doubt him whom she 
loves? and the lover, in such a case, how far should he carry his 
resentment, and what proofs must he have, in turn, to be sure 
of the constancy and fidelity of his lady? This is the theme of 
£rec {c. 1168). Should a knight sacrifice evai the most legiti- 
mate sdf-esteem if his lady demand it? This is (between 

X170 and 1190). The problems are similar in his other romances: 
Cligis (c. 1170), which is a reply to the Tristan of Thomas, 
Yvain ou le Chevalier au Lion, ’Perceval (between 1170 and 1190). 
The supple, alert octosyllabic line, which is also the verse of 
Marie and of the Tristram poems, is admirably suited to the 
manner of Chr6tien, lending itsdf to all the modulations of a 
subtle witty language full of fine shades. Chretien is not a very 
great poet, but in th^e matter of style he is a master-craftsman, 
the first of his kind in French literature. He gave his contempo- 
raries a lesson in art, which was not wasted. / 

The poems of which Renart is the hero were not written for 
the comt; they were addressed to a larger, but still a cultivated, 
public. Fundamentally they answered the same need as Troie, 
Tristan, or l^rec ; ^cept that they had recourse to anothm: kind of 
exotic, a new source of ronoance. Pierre de Saikt-Cloud, the 
author of Renart et Yser^n {c. X177), first had the very novd 
idea of putting characters taken from the animal world into a 
setting similar to that of the contemporary epics. Alr^idy 
Marie had given the French readers of the 12th century the 
wolf, the fox, the bear, and the cock, but only in short fables 
independent of each other; a Latin poem of 1x52 shows ns all 
these animals {fitted one against the other, but the setting is 
very vague and Rednardus and Ysengrinus pass the greater part 
of thpiir time in m airing speeches which express dhiefly the ideas 
and the malice of the au&or. Pierre de Saint-Cloud, who knew 
his predecessors, effaces himself behind Renard and Ysengrin, 
anil he turns them into feudal knights; not for an instant 
however does he allow us to forget that we have to do with a 
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fox and a wolf. King Noble, the lion, has all the majesty of 
Charlemagne, with the courtliness of King Arthur, but he hves 
in his lair and is siurounded by animals of the forest. From 
this contrast, subtly portrayed and well-sustained, is derived 
an irresistible spirit of comedy. It is a very happy parody of 
the contemporary epics. The method is less crude than in the 
PUerinage de Charlemagne and implies a more refined art. 

hi the Jugement de Renart (c. 1x79), which \ms a direct 
imitation, we find the same qualities of wit, proportion, and 
precision, with a keener sense of the dramatic. About the same 
period and following in the steps of Kerre de Saint-Cloud other 
works full of merry conceits relate the ginning tricks of Reynard 
the fox: Renart Maine, Ysengrin dans le puits, le RS^nage 
de Renart. They were all produced just at the tight time and 
enjoyed immense success. 

All these works, epcs after the antique, la3^, Cdtic romances, 
have this characteristic in common — that love plays in them 
a great part, and even the Renart poems are no exception. It 
was only natural that love should sooner or later be treated for 
its own sake, and instead of being placed in the framework of a 
cnntinuous narrative should furnish the whole matter of short 
lyrics. The fertile period firom 1x50 to 1x90 saw the beginnings 
of lyric poetry in France. The direct inspiration came from the 
south of France^ where the songs of the troubadoins had.been 
hdd in high honour ever since the end of the xxth century. 

It was probably during the Crusade of XX47, when the men of 
France min^bd with the men of Provence, that the barons of the 
north became acquainted with the l3rric poetry of the south. 
But above all it was the influence of Eleanor of Aquitaine, of her 
two daughtgs, and of Adda of France which made itself fdt 
again in this instance. 

El^mor 'vras the grand-daughter of the earliest known 
troubadour, William IX; by encouraging the iromhr^ of the 
north she followed a fionily tradition. This tradition became 
acclimatised in France all the more readily because the social 
omditions were at that time very CTmilar to those of Provence. 
In the baronial courts of the north there was the sami* ideal as 
in those of the south, an ideal in whi<di the knighfly virtues 
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miited mth the sodal qualities and becaine udiat is known as 
“Courtesy.” 

Courtesy was learnt from the ladies; it -was they who formed, 
fine manners and inspired courage; it was in order to merit their 
love and esteem that the knights performed th^ greatest 
exploits. Hence the sovereignty of the lady and the cult with 
which she was worshipped by her humble and grateful kni|^t. 
The chanson courtoise was one of the rites of this religion, 
which explains the monotony of this poetic form. We tardy 
find the personal note: “the kni^t” sings the praises of "his 
lady”; we never know who the lady is, and if the manuscript 
does not tell us we could never guess who was the knight; it is 
all in the abstract. Love is here entirdy intdlectual, an affair 
of the mind and the will. The idea being always the same, the 
art consisted in varying the expression. All the poets did thdr 
utmost and several succeeded, but the songitself became after all 
a mere exercise in style, in a word a sort of sport, in whidi each 
strove to show off his skill, as in a tournament. Knowledge and 
study were necessary, for eadi song had to have some novdty in 
its technique — in the number of lines, the arrangement of the 
rhymes, or the grouping of the stanzas; it was not permissible 
to use a coml^ation of rhythm invented by a predecessor. 
Again, each song was sung to an original air com^xised by the 
author of the words, and the musical accompaniment was 
probably the dbief centreofintor^t and theddef cause of success. 

The earliest lyric Irottv^es were Hue d’Oisy, Conor de 
B^thone, the ChAtelain de Coucy, and Richaep Ccedr i>e 
Ijon, King of Eng^d. Thdr work seems rather artificial 
to-day, StiU, we must recognise the nobility of the ideal 
which inspired it, and which was to be the ideal of Bante and 
Petrardu Side by side with these which hdd first j^ce 

in contemporary oj^on, the manuscripts have preserved for us 
lyrics of a rather different kind whidi are more interesting to 
us to-day. They diffo: in that they bring diaracters upon the 
scene; conventional praise of a perhaps imagmary lady gives 
place to a little love drama which happens before our very eyes. 
The earliest of these, of which the stanzas are still in asso> 
nance, were called chansons d^Mstoire (because they were partly 
narrative) or romances. The best known pcxrtrays two sisters 
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who go to bathe at a spiing; only one comes bade and she s:^hs 
and weeps because Gaiete has left her to go with Gerard, her 
future husband, to the town. 

In the pasi<mrette the author intervenes, generally to relate 
some little rustic love scene of which he has been the spectator. 
Never have shepherd and shepherdess been made to speak so 
charmingly. Both ^astoureUes and romances (sometimes called 
chansons de UnU or spurning songs) generally have a refrain 
and they undeniably bear the stamp of artlessness and sim- 
plicity. But we must not be deceived; there is nothing popular 
about them; the jonglews who composed and sai^ them wrote 
for the same public as their noble colleagues, the lyric tronvhres. 

If this rapid survey of the productions of the period from 
1150 to 1190 were to end here, it would give the impression that 
in the second, half of the 12th century literature had become a 
much more exdusive thing than it had ever been in France. 
The fact is that we have hitherto ignored the one form which, 
during this period, was really popular — ^the chanson de geste. 
It was, in fact, the time when the chanson de geste reached its 
greatest development. It is true that it no longer had quite the 
V same success as of old in the baroiual halls, where “courteous 
poetry” competed with it more and more successfully, but in 
amends for this it found a cardial welcome among the middle 
dasses of the towns; in this direction its domain was widdy 
extended. 

The earliest cdtansons de geste of this period are cormected with 
the legends of Guillaume: Le Couronnement Louis, Le Charroi de 
Nintes, La Prise d’Orof^e, Le Chevalier Vivien, and Le Moniage 
GwUasme. About 1170 appeared AUscans, which is only a very 
free rehandling of tire Chanson de GuiUaume, but which is 
almost as fine as the original. We are generally unable to detect 
whether the text preserved is the original text, or the re- 
fariiioning of an earlier version. The object of the rehandling 
was to adapt a form that had grown out of date to the taste of 
day. Poems in assonance were transformed into rhyming 
vase, which is what happened, a little later perhaps, to the 
Ck&fmdi Roland. Or again there was an attempt to make more 
iataresting a poem wbidi seemed monotonous. 
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In the first part of 'Raoul de Cambrai we witness the struggles 
and death of fierce wartiors in scenes of wild grandeur, but the 
second and later part introduces love sc^es into this barbaric 
epic. This is important; it means that romance which had long 
dominated " courteous ” literature had finally found its way into 
the chansons degeste, and that their old public had also been won 
over to the new fiishion. The old ideas were no longer under- 
stood; the andent forms seemed dld-fashioned. Roland was stiH 
read about 1190, probably in rdiandled versions, but at that 
time no Turoldus could have created a second Roland 

The men of the Third Crusade were never animated by the 
same spirit as the Crusaders of 1099. The two chiefs, the Icings 
of France and England, were unable to agree; they came back 
separately, each one when he thought fit, and were henceforth 
irreconcilable enemies. This put an end to the dream of aEurope 
united against the Infiddl. The Crusades soon became private 
enterprises directed by a single nation, rather than a general 
effort on the part of Christendom. The last of all, the Crusade of 
1248 (for we can ignore the Crusade of Tunis), was a purdy 
French unda:taking. After that, though people stiU thought 
sometimes about the Orient, they hardly ev«r took the trouble 
to go there. We can therefore fix 1248 as the limit of the period 
we are about to study. It was the period when the modem 
nations began to take on an individual character. England 
lost Normandy (1204) and the greater part of her continental 
possessions^ and became completely detached finm France; 
henc^eforth each country had a separate nationality and a 
distinct literature. In Franc* the tendencies of the preceding 
period became more marked; the vicrtory of Bouvines firmly 
established the prest%e of the Capetian kings. There b^an to 
be a public opinion which had to be reckoned with and which 
was favourable to the king. The narrow self-contained feudal 
institutions broadened into a national system. The bourgeoisie 
of the towns played an important part in this great movement, 
and its influence was much increased. When Pbifip Augustus 
went on the Crusade of 1190 he left the burgesses of Paris in 
control of the finances and administraticm of the kingdom; the 
TTiiH-tia. of the towns took part in the battle of Bouvines. So that 
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it is only to be expected that the literature of this period, from 
iigo to 1248, should be, to a great extent, addressed to the 
public of the towns, which indsted on its share of amusement. 
We must eapect also to find that the literary forms handed 
down from the preceding period were subjected to certain modi- 
fications. Created for a society of which the select few were the 
life and soul, these literary forms could hardly survive exactly 
as they were after the disappearance, not indeed of the society 
as a whole, but, at any rate, of its most eminent members. This 
we are now about to demonstrate in as few words as possible. In 
order not to break the continuity we must first mention a few 
works belonging to the preceding period. 

The success of the poems of Marie caused a number of Icds to 
appear, the earliest of which are probably Le Cor and Gmnganuyr 
(between 1165 and 1x70) , the latter equal in freshness to the best 
of her tales. Tlxen come Havdok, Desire, Gradetit (which takes 
up the subject of Lanva ^ ; still later in the last decade of the 
century, Tyixvd, Boon, Mdion, and Tyold, in which subjects 
or themes already treated by Marie reappear; and finally during 
the first years of the 13th century Ignaure and Le Trot. A proof 
of the esteem in which these works were held is that the word 
lai, whidi had long been inseparably followed by the epithet 
brdon, comes to be applied, as we shall s^, to works whidi 
are in no way Celtic, but which have a certain distinctiveness 
of thought and of language. The lay long remained caviare to 
the general. The romance of Tristan did not lend itsdf easily 
to imitation or continuation; neverthdess we have two small 
episodic poems of the FoUe Tristan, one of the last quarter of the 
12th century (Oxford MS.), the other of the commencement of 
the 13th century (Berne MS.), in which something of the pme- 
trating charm of the works of Thomas and Bfroul survives. It 
was the romances of Chretien de Troyes which had the most 
numerous posterity, and the reason of thfe is easily imderstood. 

Chretien was the founder of a real school; he discovered a 
{^fh and furnished the means of following it: a love intrigue 
with sentimental complications in a setting borrowed, thnugb 
not ostensibly, from contemporary life, a few characters in- 
tensdy alive, and a description of the sodely of the timp — ^this 
was the formula he supplied; a fertile formula capable of 
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the most varied application* and which is still very largely 
the fonnnla of the modem novel. In addition to the attraction 
of novelty there was the charm of a language which had 
never yet been handled with such a subtle and delicate art. 
There was no lack of disdples, as may be imagined, and more 
than one of them surpassed the master. About the time of 
Chretien, or perhaps a little earlier, Gautier d’ Areas wrote 
lUe et GdUron (1167 or 1168), related to a lay of Marie, but very 
inferior to Marie and to Chr6tien. Imitating ChrMen, Renaud 
BE Beaujeu, a kni|^t, composed Le Bd Inconnu (c. 1210) in 
the manner of £rec. 

But the true successors of Chretien were those who boldly 
discarded all the Critic frippery of his work, and retained only 
his essential teadung. They saw that the picture of the life of 
their time would gain in fidelity, the anal}rsis of feeling in 
persuasive force, if they abandoned the background of the 
supernatural Celtic world. They never gave up relating “ adven- 
tures,” which they borrowed on all sides, but they tried to bring 
them nearer to reality. The best representative of this school was 
Jean Renaet, author of L'Escoufle, of Guillaume de Dde and of 
the Lai de I’Ondtre (between 1195 and 1210). GuiUaume de D&e 
pamts a brilliant world of kni^ts and ladies, busy only with 
tournament, dance, and song, and t^ches what were the 
tastes of elegant society at this period. The Lai de VOmbre is 
almost entirely made up of the conversation of the people of 
this world; it is all very pretty and ddicate, but the effort to 
express fine sentiments is forced and at times amoimts almost to 
preciosity. They borrowed from Chretien some of his fiiults, as 
well as his qualities. Gcderan by Renaut (first quarter of the 
lath century) is fredier and more natural, though recaPing very 
closely the manner of Jean Renart. We may also mention the 
romance of La Violette by Geebert de Montreuil. 

But in aP the posterity of Cbr6ti^ the most remarkable 
works were Floire d Blandufieut (end of Z2th century), Aucassin 
eiNicolette (first years of 13th century) and La Chdtdaine de 
Fergj (first balf of 13th century). Here the "adventure” is of 
secondary importance, and the picture of society has less place 
than the idyU or the love tragedy. 

Aucassin et Nicolette treats almost the same subject as Floire 
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d Blanchefleur: it tells of a youth, Aucassm, and a xnaid, Nico- 
lette, whose love is thwarted, and who after many obstacles and 
wanderings axe at last united. The form is unique in medieval 
literature— prose and lyric verse are used alternately, whence 
the name of dhaniefable given to it by the author. He was a 
rare poet; he created two lovere who by their youth, their 
freshness, and thdr simp]idty,.bdong to all time; he was too a 
very subtle humorist who can occasionally smile at his hero 
and heroine without robbing them of their charm, a man of 
independent mind who behind the brilliant appard of chivalry 
sedrs a more real humanity, and who is not afraid to make even 
the villein, the laughing-stock of the preceding age, assume 
an attitude of pride; last he was a consummate artist whose 
sparkling prose can still delight the most refined reader. 
Had irec not been written we might never have had this 
chantefdbie, but Chretien could never have written Aucassm et 
Nicolette. 

La ChMdaine de Ver^ likewise presupposes the work of 
Chr6tien, and it also surpasses it; it is a beautiful and tragic 
love-story, in which the feelings and passions are analysed with 
infinite ddicacy and in just the right tone. 

Reading sudr works as these, one might imagine that the 
Cdtic legends had already lost all attraction for the public of the 
period. Nothing of the kind. Thispartof the legacy of Chretien 
was continued by other followers, not such great artists as those 
we have just discussed, but quite as original in theu own way. 
In this case Perceval was the starting-point. The hero of this 
romance is a youth who has all the knightly virtues, but who is 
also almost a simpleton, and of this contrast Chretien has made 
vay cleva: use. But the strange adventures in which Perceval 
was engaged were far more interesting to some readers of the 
period than the hero's psychology. The weirdest adventure is 
the one in whidi appears, under peculiar drcunostances, a 
mysterious “ graal,” or dish, about which Perceval ought to have 
arired, but did not ask, a question; and we hear nothing more 
about it; the author excites our curiosity without satisfying it. 
We probably have here a relic of very ancient pagan traditions 
which reached Chretien in a pmverted and unintell^ble form — 
hence his reticence. 
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But his successors wanted to know more than he did. IBs 
Perceval was left unfinished. It was continued after his death, 
sometimes in widdy diverging directions, by a whole series 
of writers: Wauceoer de Denain, Geebeet de Montretjh,, 
and others. Finally Robert be Boron composed {drca 1206- 
i2io) a trilogy of romances: Joseph Arimatide, MerUn, and 
Perceval, making use of both Chretien and Wauchier de Denain, 
and adding a good deal of his own. The most striking novdty 
was that he turned the “graal” into a Christian relic; for 
him it was the dish, afterwards taken to Britain, in which 
Joseph of Arimathea had caught the blood of Christ crudfied, 
and Perceval was the knight who \ras destined to win the 
precious relic. Very soon afterwards this idea was takrai up 
and developed in an immense romance, perhaps the most 
characteristic work of the feudal Mddle Ages, and possibly 
composed entirely by one powerful mind. It conasts of several 
parts: Histoire du Saiid-Graal, Lancelot, Quite du Saint-Gracd, 
and Mart d’ Arthur, but for the sake of brevity it may be called 
Lancelot. 

Perceval had to give way before a more favoured hero ; it was 
not Lancelot however who was to have the honour of wiiming 
the Grail, but his son, Galahad, the knight of perfect purity. The 
moral intentions of the author are obvious, and th^ dominate the 
entire work. He has given os a magnificent {actore of Feudal 
Chivalry, brilliant, worldly, not without faults and weaknesses, 
but ennobled by the quest after a rare and diEhcolt ideal. The 
idle legends of Britain take on a profound meaning now that 
they are illumined by the li§hf Gospel It seems as if, 

just when the chanson de geste was losing the austere tradition 
of Roland, a group of 13th century clerks tried to hand on to 
the Cdtic Romance the great function of bdng the nation’s 
spiritual guide and fountain of energy. But while about iZ20 
the Roland was in harmony with the soul of the nation, Lancelot, 
a century later, represented the noble dreams of a few fine 
spirits. These dreams, however, pleased many r^tdem and were 
not without a certain influence on r^ life. 

By its esrtemal form also Lancelot d^erves attention. It 
is in prose. Robert de Boron had already led the way, but it 
was the success of the Lancelot that establ^ed this new feisluon. 
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It nriginatftH no doubt in considerations of convenience. The 
authors of such vast compositions would have found it hard 
to bear patiently the constraint of rhyme and metre. More- 
over, thdr regions sentiment would make them shrink from 
ffm pTn ying disturbing and questionable charms of poetry. 
Prose, being more dignified, more severe, was better fitted 
to give to the fantastic Celtic legends tiie air of reality they 
so mudi needed. Similarly it was an effort after realism that 
made the author of Aucassin et Nicoleite write part of his 
“romance of adventure" in prose; but this is the case of an 
artist who aims at a less conventional, a more direct, repnresen- 
tation of life. Thus, by different paths, prose won a more 
important place in literature, and this was one of the most 
si^aificant novdties of the time. 

As early as 1212, or thereabouts, Geoferoy de Vuxehar- 
Donm, marshal of Qiampagne, had written in prose his history 
of La ConquMe de ConstanfAnopU. It is a history of the Fourtii 
Crusade (1204} which, like the earlier crusades, was undertaken 
in order to deliver the Holy Land, but which resulted actually in 
the foundation of the Latin Idngdom of Constantinople. It was, 
doubtless, in order to eq)lain this extraordinary change of 
objective that ViQehardouin wrote his book. Admitted to the 
Council of Chiefs he saw everything at dose range, and if he has 
not told all he knew, he has at least made us undorstand what 
a Crusading Army was like at the begmning of the 13th caituiy. 
There was no longer the religious favour of the time of the First 
Crusade, but these knighfs of 1204 with thdr courage, thdr 
disinterestedness, and their indomitable energy, were &e types 
of men. Villdiardouin, who was one of them, has rdated their 
explmts in simple, grave, and strong language. Reading his book 
one feels that the ideal of Lancdat was not without all rdation 
to reality. 

The chanson comioise continues to diow us the feudal nobility 
under its other and more worldly aspect. Its best representative 
was TEobaut de Chaufagne, King of Navarre (second quarter 
of 13th century). A fewyo^ 20 i 0 'salsocomposed songs, for instance 
CouN Muset {circa 1235), who in an easy and delightful fashion 
treats us to some picturesque episodes of his vagabond Hfe. 

Renmt is still a popular hero : between 1195 and 1205 appeared 
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Renart et LUtard by a priest of La Croix en Brie, a keen observer 
of peasant life, Les Vipres de Tibert by Richakt de Lison, and 
La Procession RenaH, the subject of whidi was often reproduced 
on the walls of the castles and even of the churches. Lat^ 
came still more tales of Renart, but these have not the same 
frerimess; this kind of literature was visibly approaching its end. 

The tduinson degesfe enjoys the same success as in the preceding 
period. Renaud deMontauban (beginning of I3thcentury) is.a vary 
good example of the subjects which pleased the populace at this 
time. Four brothers in revolt against Charlemagne continue the 
struggle against the Emperor for many years, sometimes pro- 
tected by the stout walls of their castle, sometimes vmndering 
in the forests; they are aided by a marvellous horse, Bayard, 
and by their cousin Maugis, a wizard. Charlemagne both fears 
and esteams them, and they respect Gbarlemagne even though 
they fight against him. These noble rebds surdy have the poet’s 
sympathy, but he preaches no revolt against the King of France; 
it is obviously all mere imagination. Renaud de Montauban is 
fundamentally a “romance of adventure,” but love plays no 
part in it, and some episodes reach a height of grandeur never 
foimd in the courtly productions of the time. Sometimes, the 
chansons de gesde of this period strike a note wMdi recalls the 
Roland or the Guillaume', for, example Girart de Vienne and 
Aytneri de Narhonne by Bertkand de Bar-shr-Aube (first 
quarter of 13th century). 

During this period the chanson de geste was not the only 
kind of literature written for the burgesses of the towns. 
We must note the appearance at the end of the 12th century 
of Uti&faUiau, which for roug^y a century had a great vx)gue. 
Essentially it is an amusing story, a tale to make one lau^ 
It is written in octosyllabic verse; this being the only possible 
•form at the time for narrative poetry other than the chanson de 
ggsfe.'But the feMiau does not seem to have been influenced by 
the courtly romance, from whichitis distingui^edby its brevity 
(never containing more than 300 or 400 lines) and stiU more by 
an artlessness wi^ch is sometimes very striking. The language is 
often easy, dear, even elegant, but these qualities belong rather 
to the period than to the literary focin. The chid interest is 
obviously the subject. The "adventures” were tmdoubtedly 
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old and had long been repeated througbont the countr3^de, bat 
the setting was quite new. 

Instead of giving us scenes of contemporary high life, the 
fabliau takes its characters from town and village, from villein 
and bourgeois; the dergy appear also and even the knights, but 
we are shown the latter in their rdations, not with the feudal 
aristocracy, but with their humbler neighbours, by whom they 
are sometunes feared and detested. The fabliau often makes 
the powerful lord look ridiculous. Not that it alwa3rs takes 
the part of the humble. On the whole it tends to laugh at 
everybody, and it is not too histidious about the quality of its 
laughter. C3mical, brutal, too readily obscene, the fabliau often 
takes us into very bad company, and it parades a complete 
contempt for women. We are far removed from the atmosphere 
of the chanson courtoise and the romances of the Round Table. 
It is the reaction of the spirit of coarseness from the spirit of 
re&aement. The jongleurs, who composed the majority of the 
fabxiiaux, had fallen more and more into utter disrepute, and 
their work often ^ves the impression that they are practically 
outcasts of society. 

The bourgeoisie, then, has its own literature and one that 
hardly redounds to its credit, but we must not forget that it 
also formed more than ev^ during this period the habitual 
audience of the noble chanson de geste. In justice to the bour- 
geoisie it must be further admitted that court and castle did 
not always look coldly upon the fabliaux from the town. And in 
justice to the fablimx it must be admitted that some of them 
are very well told, with a fine sense of proportion, and sometimes 
wit: for example Les Trois Aveugles de Compi^ne, Le PrUre 
qui dit la Passion, La Bourse pldne de Sens, La Housse Partie, 
Le Vilain Mire, and. VCHseiet (a very pretty and graceful story). 
Sometimes the author m akes a point of showing from -^e 
outset that he prefers the tone of good company by railing 
his tale a lai: for example the charming Lai du V air Palejroi, 
whidh is perhaps a little later than our period. It is a pity that 
the work of the 13th century jot^leurs did not contain more lais 
and fewer fabliaux. 

The period from 1248 to the beginning of th&Hundred Years' 
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War (1337) saw the last Crusades end in hdlure. Feudalism lost 
one of the chief justlfi.cations for its esdsteuce, and the kings 
of France profited by this. They made a determined attempt 
to increase their power. In this endeavour they found great 
assistance in the new class of jurists, who, sprung either from the 
bourgeoisie or the petty nobility, did their utmost to make the 
memories of the Roman Empire triumph over feudal iraditiohs. 

It was the jurists who constituted the “Parlement" or high 
court of justice of the kingdom, which hdd jurisdiction over 
even baronial domains, thanks to the institution of the “king's 
bixrgesses.” The communes took a secondary place, and a no 
longer local, but national, burgess class came into being. This 
included also members of the university, who were to play an 
important part. These were priests and clerks, who, in temporal 
matters, sided readily with the King s^ainst the Pope. They 
were in opposition to the members of the rel^ous orders, who 
also had great influence, but who were active agents of the 
Papacy. The rivalry between Pope and TCing resulted in the 
struggle between Philippe le Bel and Bonifeice VIII, which ended 
in the triumph of the monarchy. All this meant an absolute 
upheaval in the old feudal world, literature was boimd to 
reflect this new aspect of society. It was less intent on jdeasing 
the dasses whose influence was waning, and sought rather to 
critidse the events of the time and to mfluence opinion. Itceased 
to be a literature of entertainment, and became a literature of 
satire and argument. 

The hteraiy forms of the preceding period did not suddenly 
disappear. Chansons de geste were stiU written, such as Ogar 
and Berte by Adbnet le Roi {drca 1270) ; romances of adventure 
sudi as Le Chatdain de Couci (end of X3th cxsoixary)’, fabliaux, of 
which the best known are those written by Battdouin de CoNDfe 
(1245-1275) and JfeAN DE CondA (1310-1340). There were also 
Renart poems: Renart le Bestourne (between 1261 and 1270) by 
Rutebeuf, Le Couronnement Renart {circa 1270), and Renart 
le Nouvel {circa 1288) by Jacquemakx Gel§e, but they are 
quite unlike the work of the andent irouvtres, who told thdr 
stories for the sake of the story. All these works are satirical 
allegoiies, which aim especially at attaddng the Mendicant 
Orders. Chansons courtoises ware still composed, but thdr 
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authors are citizens of Arras, who have more interesting com- 
pc^tions to thdr credit. All this production is either a mere 
reflection of the preceding period or is animated by a new spirit 
which fotmd more perfect expression in other works. The real 
originaKty of the period must be sought dsewhere. 

The chief work of the second half of the 13th century and one 
of the most s 4 :nificant works of the Middle Ages is the Roman 
ie la Rose. The author of it was Jean de Msun, one of the most 
learned clerks of his time and. certainly one of the most inde- 
pendent. One does not know why so v^orous a mind did not 
condescend to choose his own subject and his oym plan. He 
preferred to continue an incomplete poem dating roughly from 
1225 and consisting of 4000 lines, while his additkm was of 18,000 
lines. The author of the first part was Guuxauice oe Lorris, 
who imagined a world of allegorical abstractions in which the 
lovQT strives to win the Rose, Le. his bebved. His pomn has a 
certain amount of grace and charm, but Guillaume de Lords 
would doubtless have remained quite unknown had not Jean de 
Menn done him the posthumous honour of cxhaborating with him 
in this work {circa 1270). Never however were there two minds 
more unlike. The first was a disriple of Chretien, the second 
inherited the lively mockoy of the fabUaux. The poem which 
began as a glorification of woman continues and ends as a bitter 
satire of wom^o. But the book is much more than an overgrown 
faiUau. 

In the first place it is an encyclopaedia of the knowledge of the 
time. Jean de Meim put into it all his learning and all his 
knowled^. He pays no attenticm to cx)mposition, but passes from 
cme digressicm to another, often forgetting both lover and Rose, 
so that the whole work would be rather difficult to digest had 
not the authcrr written in a firm, cdear style which makes accept- 
alfie much that is tedious and much that is faulty. But the cthi ef 
interest of the work, the cause of its success and often of the 
md%nation which it roused, was the astonishing new siffiit of 
free enquiry and free criticdsm. For Jean de Meun there is no 
such tluDg as a question which cannot be discussed. He dares* 
to examine into the origins of the monarchy and to question 
the titles of the nobUity. He is no respecter of the powers 
thid: be. And, a mcrre serious matter, he shows the sami* inde- 
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pendence in regard to the Church and even religion. Not only 
does he attack the Mendicant Orders, and varions abases and 
institutions; his critician goes farther: he exalts Natore and 
Reason in terms which at times suggest a smouldering revolt 
against the principle of authority. It was the beginning of the 
movement which led later to the Reformation of the i6th century 
and to the Rationalism of the i8th centory. Doubtless Jean de 
Mean did not see so for ahead, but for centuries his book remained 
the vade-mecumot all those who felt shut in by the narrow limits 
of rigid tradition. 

Jean de Mean was a vigorous thinker and a writer of talent, 
hut although he wrote in vase he was no poet. His con- 
tanporary, Rtjtebetjf, on the contrary, so like him in S|mt and 
in inspiration, often attained real poetry. He also found much to 
blame in the society of the time; religion was losing ground, the 
Holy Land had been abandoned, while nobles and prdkites 
thought only of their own enjo3nnent; the king himsdf, the 
future St Louis,handed the kingdom over to the monks. These 
burning subjects are not treated at great length by Rutebeuf, 
but in his short poems, in a few vigorous and forceful stanzas, he 
hits out unsparingly. We have already spoken of the formation 
of a public opinion; for the time it expresses itsdf, loud and 

dear, by the mouth of Rutebeuf. Curiously mingled with much 
good humour, thore is often a certain bitterness. The foot is that 
this humble often went hui^;ty, and sufiered not only 

mentally, like Jean de Mean, but also in the flerii. Hence the 
personal note which had not hitherto appeared in French lyrical 
poetry, save perhaps for a short outburst or so in the work of 
Colin Muset. 

The frankness of Rutebeuf, his satirical wit, seardiing seif- 
critidsm, and spontaneous poetry, are found again in the work 
of Adam xb Bossu or Adam de la Baixe, the author of 
two plays: £a Jeu de la FettiUSe (c. 1255) 3 Dd Le Jeu de 
Robin et Marion (c. 1280). The Parisian jongl^, however, 
bad a larger horizon, and was concerned for the national in- 
terests, while Adam, a dtizen of Arras, was above all a man of 
his own town. The dramatis personae of Le Jeu de la FettiUSe are 
inhabitants of Arras or the neighbourhood: a doctor, a monk 
•carrying rdics, a potter and his craay son, an innkeeper and his 
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customers, Adam Mmselfaiidliis father Master Henry. All these 
people tallc, lao^, and quarrel for our benefit, gossiping about 
thdr neighbours and sparing no one. Their humour, sometimes 
subtle, sometimes coarse, is always gay. One side of the turbulent 
and picturesque life of the great Picard town is shown before 
our eyes. The picture is attractive except for one or two details. 
We fed that the hand of authority could not have been too 
heavy in Arras; the play lives in an atmosphere of freedom; 
there is an entire absence of bitterness and full play is left to the 
poet’s imagination. Towards the dose, fairies appear without 
causing surprise. This mixture of realism and fantasy, of keen 
satirical observation and ddicate grace, makes Le Jeu de la 
FeuiUie one of the most original works of the 13th century. 

Le Jeu de Robin et Marion is a pastourdle put into dramatic 
form. A kni^t tries to cany ofi a diepherdess, Marion, but she 
escapes from him, and it is Robin who marries her; shepherds 
and shepherdesses dug songs; it is a r^ular op6ca-comique, and 
the first, but our modem libretto writers have not the talent 
of AdamdelaHalle. In these two pla3^ Adam gives us an epitome 
of the comedy of the first half of the Middle Ages; apart from 
him there is Irardly an3dhing worth mention, except perhaps the 
amusing play Bu Garfon etdeVAver^le {c. 1280), whidr is the 
earliest known farce. As for serious drama, there is even less at 
this period; we shall say a few words about it later. 

AUtheworkswehavestudiedsoiar are in verse. What about 
prose? Prose followed up tire career so wdl b^un in the pre- 
ceding period. About 1255, Philippe de Novaee, Italian by 
larth, but Frendi by speedbi and environment, wrote Mhnoires, 
in wMch he rdates an epsode in the wars of Cyprus between 
feudal Ikuous. Phifippe himself fought in these wars, and, to 
a greater extent than the book of Villehardoum, his vivid narra- 
tive allows us to penetrate into the life of the French knights of 
tile 13th century and even their private quarrds; so that we 
are able to see why it was that the Latin Empire of the East did 
not endure. 

Phiiipfe de BEATTitAROiR was oue of those juiiste of the 13th 
century who helped to bring about a change in the mind of the 
prAfic: Ins book on the Couiumes de Beauvaisis (between 1280 
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and 1283), abounding ^th details wMch bring the period back to 
life, diows us how the diversity and chaos of the feudal world 
gradually gave place to order and unity, Philippe de Novare and 
Philippe de Beaumanoir were educated and even scholarly na.en ; 
the author of Recits i'un MSnestrel de Reims (c. 1260) was 
apparently a jongleur, who related with considerable- ^arm 
for the benefit of simple people the great events of the history 
of his time as reflected by popular tradition. 

But all the books of knights, jurists, and jon^airs pale beside 
the incomparable Histoire de Saint Louis of Jean de Joinvuxe, 
seneschal of Champagne (c. 1224 to 1317), This is perhaps 
the masterpiece of French medieval literature, Joinville wrote, 
in extreme old age, at the request of Queen Jeanne. Louis IX 
had long been dead, but the aged seneschal, who had been bis 
faithful companion-in-arms in the Holy Land, remembered as 
clearly as thou^ they were yesterday the six wonderful years 
which he had lived in closest intimacy with a saint who was at 
the same time the King of France. The main theme of the book 
is the history of the Seventh Crusade, to which he added a 
certain number of incidents and anecdotes of the king belonging 
either to the time before or after the Crusade. If the plan 
of the book is not wdl arranged, its charm is such that we 
hardly notice it. In a series of episodes foU of magnific:ent 
colour, two characters hold the stage almost throughout: 
Louis IX, a great Christian and an admirable king, the finest 
figure of the Middle Ages, and cdose at his side his companion 
and future historian, Joinville. JoinviUe was neither a saint 
nor a great man, but what a perfec:t gentleman! It is his 
subtle, resolute, smiHug personality, let us not be afraid to say 
so, which makes the supreme attraction of his book. Simple, 
natural, rdigious within measure, brave without afiectation, 
tempering the most solid gcx)d sense by a touch of humour, with 
something luminous and affable about him, JoinviUe was one of 
the most accomplished types of men produced by the 13th 
century. He would do honour to any society, but when he is 
replac^ in the society in which he lived, how much better we 
imderstand it, with how much more sjrmpathy do we regard it. 
He who wishes to know the spirit of feudal Franco in all its 
purity and in its finest flower has but to read this book of 
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Joinville’s. Wlieii,however,it appeared in 1309, St Lonis.its hero, 
had been dead nearly forty years and its author was 85 years old. 
Around iiim a new world had been bom or was about to come 
into being. 

I II. FROM TTTF- beginning OF THE HUNDRED "yEARS’ 
WAR (1337) TO THE RENAISSANCE 

The Hundred Years’ War (1337-1453) arrested the normal 
development of the institutions and the public opinion of France. 
The 13th century led to the establishment of a centralidng 
monarchy, guardian of the general welfare, allowing the nobles 
th^ share, but laming above all on the middle classes. 

In the 14th century, the necessity for defending the kingdom 
gave a new lease of life to the feudal r^;ime. It was absolutely 
necessary to have recourse to the services of men whose trade 
was fighting. The military classes therefore took front rank once 
more. Having renounced the fi^t for Christendom in the Orient 
they could at least fight for France in France itself. It was a 
good opportunity for showing that they deserved their privileges, 
but they did not take advantage of it. They produced great 
captains like Du Guesdin, but, on the whole, their pride and their 
incapadiy were their ruin. 

Scorning aU that was not noble, they were unable to oiganise 
the commons of France and were beaten by the commons of 
England. Th^ allowed the kingdom to be invaded and the 
people of France to be crushed. Throu^ thdr fault a period of 
atrodous massacres and misery was hopdessly prolonged. The 
feudal r^ime, which weighed heavily on the coimtry, had no 
loiter any justification. Hence the terrible revolt, so terribly 
repressed, of the Jacquerie, in the country districts, and violent 
popular movements in Paris. When salvation came at last, it was 
to a large extent the work of a daughter of the people, Jeanne 
d’Arc, who brought what was laddng more and more in the 
feudal noWlity — an ardent love of her country and a profound 
faith in its destiny. In such dark times we can hardly expect to 
find fiouridiing a literature whose aim it was to give pleasure. 
Almost all the kinds of literature which were in vogue dining the 
preceding pradod disappeared, and no new kinds were created. 
History alone, which did not lack matter, shows any briQiance. 
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Not that all attempt at poetry had been abandoned. The people 
of that age even thought they had great poets among them. 
We of to-^y can easily percdve their mediocrity, and we know 
that genius itsdf would have been doubtless unable to triumph 
over such circumstances. The poets may be divided into three 
groups, which cover the time of this long period of the Hundred 
Years’ War. To the first group belong Machaut, Deschamps, and 
Froissart. They continued, on the whole, the traditions of the 
courtly l3uic, exaggerating still more its artificiality. What had 
been the pastime of an elegant society, animated, in imagination 
at least, by a refined ideal, became in their hands the ocxupa- 
tion of qualified professionals. Not that the nobility had entirely 
ceased taking part in literary toume3re; witness the ddightful 
book of the Cent Ballades (between 1386 and 1392) composed 
by sev^ial high-bom authors of the period. But there was, we 
feel, no longer any harmony between this poetry and the spirit 
of the age. The nobles wrote and read love poems and protected 
the authors, chiefly because it was good maimets to do so. 
Similarly they tried to introduce into the daily life of the time 
the colour of the prose romancres of the Round Table, whicdi at 
that time enjoyed a great vogpie in high society, tn both these 
wa37s an eScnrt, doomed in advance, was made to maintain the 
vra.ys of feeling, thinking, and acticg which bdonged to a past 
that was definitely done with. 

In one thing, however, the poeis of the 14th century were 
innovators : instead of insisting that every new l3nic must have a 
form peculiar to itself, they fit^oned forms which did not vary, 
but which repeated practic^y the same cx>mtanations of stanza, 
rhythm, and rhyme. Thus by the side of alli^rical poems, whose 
persistent sucx%ss gives evidence of the great influence of the 
Roman de la Rose, we find the rondeau and the haUade, which 
were to have a great future. Deceived by tiieir superficial 
novdiy, the age thought it was witnessing the tnrth of a new 
schocd of poetry in its midst. 

GunxAUME DE MacasAUT (c. 1300-1377) was considered by 
all to be its brilliant founder. !ffis Voir DU (1363) is still readable 
to-day; it is a long romance in verse, in which he tells of the love 
and admiration with which he, in his old age, inspired a young 
maiden. Eustache Mosel cn: Deschamps (c. 1345-c. 140^ «ras 
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the most prolific of the disciples of Machaut. His immense 
work, mnsisting of ballads, rondeaux, and allegorical poems, 
has the interest of a chronide, kept up from day to day by 
an honest, sensible, but rather surly observer who was also a 
dear-sighted patriot. Much may be learned of the feats and 
exploits of his contemporaries, of the customs and spirit of the 
times, but we must not look for poetry. Froissart is superior 
to Machaut and Deschamps, or, at any rate, in several of his 
poems, e.g. L’i^pinette Ainoureusefh& has related episodes of his 
youth, be they fact or fiction, with more grace and fredmess. 
As an example of this sort of autobiographical poem we might 
also mention "iasDitiu Florin (1389), But Froissart is above 
all a great historian, whom we diall meet again later. 

Machaut, Deschamps, and Froissart bdong almost entirdy 
to the 14th century. The second group takes us into the 15th 
century. It indudes Christine de Fisan and Alain Chartier. 

(^oasnNR DE Pisan (c. 1363-c. 1430), the daughter of an 
Italian father, the doctor of Charles V, was a good French- 
woman who did honour to the country of her adoption. She was 
very well educated and borrowed much from antiquity; her 
vocabulary and even her style were influ^ced by her intimate 
knowledge of the Latin authors. There is in her work already 
as it were a breath of the Renaissance spirit. But she was poor 
and lived by her pen; die wrote too much. There is more 
delicacy and smcerity in her love poetry than in that of Madiaut 
and Deschamps, but in spite of her beautiful character and fine 
intdligence she was not a great writer. 

AiAiN Chartier (c. 1385-c. 1430) had an unmense reputation 
in the 15th century, which it is permissible to-day to consider 
exaggmited, but he certainly had to a greater d^ee than the 
others we have mentioned a sense of form. La Bdle Dame sans 
Mo'd, in which a lover, rejected by his lady, dies of grief, is 
merely a pla37fal trifle; but the poem, very commonplace as to 
its matter, is written with an el^;ant ease and wit unknown since 
the 13th century. It created a lively interest among the courtiers 
and ladies of the court of Charl^ VH — and this in 1424, one of 
the darkest moments of the Hundred Years’ War. We see here 
in foU the lack of harmony already mentioned between the poetry 
of the Z4th and X5th centuries and the real life of the time. 
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NeverfJieless Alain Chartier was a sincere patriot who thoroughly 
understood the gravity of the moment. In his Quadrilogue 
Jnvectif (1422) he points out the causes of the French mis- 
fortunes in vigorous strokes which hit the mark. The hook is 
written in prose, and in language which attempts and often 
reaches eloquence. Here again there is a remar^hle attention 
to form too rare in the work of his contemporaries. 

The same interest in form is found in the poets of the third 
group: Martin le Franc {circa 1410-1461) , whose Champion des 
Dames (X442) recalls the manner of Jean de Meun, and above all 
Charles n'ORLkANS (1391—1465), whose collection of ballads 
and rondeaux is the masterpiece of courtly poetry of the 15th 
century. Charles, duke of Orleans, took part in all the great 
events and all the tragedies of the period. Taken prisoner at 
Agincourt (1415), he remained for 25 years in captivity in 
Bflgland, and it mi^t have been expected that his poetry would 
have a deeper inspiration than that which animates bis collection 
of short love verses. This is another example of the tyrarmy of 
&ishiorL But it must be admitted that this great noble has 
succeeded better in this kind of poetry than any of his prede- 
cessors. The matter is of small account, but great attention is 
paid to the form, which is often exquisite. Never prohx, never 
grandiloquent, never bombastic, the language is in keepng with 
^e delicate sentiments expressed. This amiable poet never lacks 
grace; even when advanced in years, he wrote some charming 
verse on the diallusions and disappointments of old age. Thelast 
of the courtly poets of old France, he was also the most artistic. 

Mediocre as the poetry of the 14th century is, it would be hard 
to find, apart from the historians, prose writers comparable to 
Machaut, Descham^s, and Froissart. We can mention only 
Le Chevalier de la Toor-Landry and the author of Le 
Manager de Paris. Le Chevalier de la Tour-Landry wrote in 
1371—13^ a book which he intended to be a handbook of reading 
and French composition, and at the same time a handbook of 
practical morcdity, for the use of his dau^^ters. His examples 
are tak&i from the Bible and from contemporary history. The 
tales from the latter are naturally more interesting to us; they 
are written in a very agreeable style, though it drags at times ; 
they tdOl us much about the manners, customs, and even the 
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fa<thir>ng of the 14th centuxy, and show us what conversation 
was like in the provincial h%h society of the period, even giving 
the subjects and the tone. Similarly Le Minever de Paris intro- 
duces us into the bourgeois circles of the time. 

But the literature of the 14th century owes its importance 
chiefly to its historical works. Two names stand out from all 
the rest: Jean le Bel and Froissart. 

Jean le Bel (c. 1290-1369), canon of Li^ between 1352 
and 1361, wrote a Chroniqueot the events which took place in his 
own time in England and France from 1329 to 1361. His style 
is dear and rapid; the beginning of the bocft especially, where 
he relates the history of the Scottish campaign, is particularly 
interesting. Froissart, who reccgnised his merit, borrowed long 
passages from btm, not without acknowledging it. But it has 
become difficult to appreciate justly Jean le Bd, because his 
work seems to such an extent to be incorjwrated with that of 
Frdssart. There is however no doubt that he is inferior to 
Froissart. 

Jean Froissart (1337-c. 1405) set himself the tadc of 
rating the whole history of tire wars between France and 
England. Starting with the year 1325 he brought his accoimt 
up to L400, and there the fourth and last book stops abruptly; 
the condudon is laddng. Froissart was twenty when he began 
the great work which was to be the occupaticm and the passion 
of his life, and at which he laboured until his last years. He kept 
to the established title of Ckroniques, but he makes it deflnitdy 
dear that his work is to be not that of a chronider, but of a 
histmian. In other words, he was not satisfied to set down in 
factitious chronological order a string of discoimected facts, 
whicdi, in this artlessly simple arrangement, lose all rdation to 
reaHty. He had a keoa sense of reality, with all its colour and 
all its complexity, and it is this he wished to convey to us. 
He could only succeed in this by presenting the fficts to us in 
aU thdr multiplidty of detail. And this is just what he did his 
utmost to accomplish during a period of fifty years. 

But these details, how were they obtained? By interrogating 
those who took part in the great events and who made history. 
And dl his life, never shrinking from fatigue, never sparing 
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expense, impelled by the most exacting curiosity, Frdissart did 
in &ct SCOUT France, England, and Scotland, sedng Mngs, 
princes, knights, squires, and roving soldiers, sa3nng little, 
listening mudb, asking questions and continually taking notes. 

This method, inaugurated by Jean le Bel, was practised by 
Froissart on a much larger scale with uncommon energy and 
perseveranco. We do not know if it has ever be^ adopted sinco. 
It was naturally bound to lead to some mistakes. Thechronology 
of the Chroniques is not always accnrrate, far from it, and Froissart 
accepted more than one doubtful anec:dote. But who dse has 
ever succeeded in reviving wdth sucdi intensity seventy-five years 
of the crowded and agitated life of two great nations? What 
author in any country has ever presented a jacture of events 
so widely dispersed and so complex, a pic^ture so vast, so power- 
ful, so picturesque, and so true in colour? People have not 
always been just towards this great artist and historian, because 
they have been too severe on the man. They cannot forgive him 
for admiring, without qualification, the feudal nobility. Pa- 
tronised by the great nobles of his time, and writing for them, he 
shared the greater part of thdr prejudices, and that is what he 
has be^ so bitterly reproached for. He has been ciiticnsed for 
not being ahead of his time. He bdonged to a society which he 
thought would endure longa: than it did. Such a mistake has 
often been made and will often be made again; it in no way 
detracts from the merit of Froissart. He exalts the knightly 
virtues and some of them wdldeservedit. Ifhehadnosympathy 
for the popular movements of bis time, be has at least described 
them minutdly and in no way sought to dimiulsh their import- 
anc^e. Frcnssart is the greatest name in the literature of the 
14th century and cme of the greatest in all French medieval 
literature. 

During the first half of the 15th century the works that best 
deserve mention are once more the historical works. An un- 
known author — without doubt a clerk whose occupation it w^ 
to write for the nobles — has left us a Limre des faUs dv bon 
Messite Jean le Maingre, dit Boudguavi, marshal of France and 
governor of Genoa (1409). This biography, based on documents 
furnished by members of the marshy's housdiold, has weak 
spots and too much tedious erudition. But in general it is 
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interesting and Evely, the style dear, compact and agreeable. 
Boudqtiaut was a fine type of knight of the last age of feudalism. 
At timpg he recalls St Louis, and the author of his biography 
has something of the charm of Joinville. No small praise, in 
either case. 

La Chronique du bon due Lt^s de Bourbon (1429) is a bio- 
graphy of the brother-in-law of Charles V, who died in X4TO. 
’ The author was a “poor Picard pUgrim,” Jeak Cabaret, who 
drew his information from one of the Duke’s companions-in- 
arms. He has evidoitly somewhat flattered and idealised the 
portrait of his hero; but this rmpretentious history, written in 
popular and rather xojcy language, makes pleasant reading. It 
contains a number of interesting details of the life of a great 
feudal noble, and of his relations with his vassals and subjects. 

Le Journal d’un Bourgeois de Paris is anon}mious; it is an 
invaluable picture of Parisian life from 1405 to X449, in particnlar 
during the Burgundian and TCn gEsh domination. It shows what 
were the impressions made by the events of the time on an 
intdligent man, a priest and member of the university, and a 
fiery partisan to boot. Le Journal de CiAment de Fauqxjem- 
BERGXJE, a r^istrar of the Parlement of Paris from 1417 to 1435, 
is fiir from ofiering the same attraction as regards the curious 
and the picturesque, but it would be hard to find another work 
of the time which gives us a more intimate picture of the life of 
the Parlement, that great body in which were gathered together 
more and more the 6Ete of the bourgeoisie of the day. 

Apart from the Chroniques there is hardly.anything worth 
mention among the works of this time, except those that are 
related to the Roman de la Rose. This was in fact the moment 
when the tendencies which guided Jean de Meun began to be 
quite dear to all his readers, when the most enthusiastic 
advocates and the most fierce antagonists of his book appeared. 
The names of the antagonists are best remembered. Christine 
de Pisan, whom we know already, rose against Jean de Meun in 
defence of women, and Jean Gerson, ecdesiaslical dxancdlor of 
Paris, in defence of rdigion. The most important work stimu- 
lated by this quarrd was a prose treatise by Gerson, Conire le 
Roman dela Rose (1402) writteninparticularly firm and vigorous 
langusge. On the other hand, and quite apart from all these 
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polemics, the infiueace of Jean de Meun is found in a number of 
works, both prose and poetry, which took up and devdoped 
some of his ideas or were inspired by his spirit. Here must be 
mentioned above all Z.es XV Joies de Mancie (c. X420), in 
prose, one of the most finidied works of the 15th century, in 
which the keenest observation is tinged with the subtlest irony. 
Ibe title is an added touch of raillery, for all the time we have 
to do with the sorrows of marriage, llie author has renamed 
unknown, but we may conjecture that he was a secular, perhaps 
a country, priest; the scenes he describes are placed in provincial 
drdes of the petty nobility. His book, written in a nervous 
dose-packed slyle, in which every stroke is driven home, leaves 
an after-taste of bitterness. It is the work of a man who thinks, 
not without a certain proud satiskiction, that he sees to the 
bottom of the vanity of all things. 

It will be noticed that the majority of the works hitherto 
mentioned were written for the nobility, or even when addressed 
' to others were not intended to go outside a small drde of 
generally highly culti'f^ted readers. Some of them were mae 
jottings which owed thdr publication to a fortuitous concourse 
of circumstances. There was nothing written with a view to 
please that large public which for centuries del^hted in the 
chansons de geste and the fabliaux. Was this public therefore 
completdy forgotten during the 14th and 15th centuries? No ! 
for in the latter part of the Middle Ages dramatic performances 
took the place of the who had almost disappeared as 

early as &e b^inning of the Hundred Years' War. 

The theatre did not of course begin all at once in the 14th 
century, but until then there is no proof that its popularity was 
very extensive. At all events what remains from the 12th and 
I3lh centuries is of account: ha ReprisentaHon d’Adam 
(second half of the 12th century), he Mirade de Saint Nicolas by 
Jean Bodel of Arras (middle of 13th century), and he Mirade 
^ de Thdophde by Rutebeuf . We have already mentioned the few 
works which belong to the domain of comedy. 

La ReprSsentation d’Adam shows us Adam and Eve after the 
Fall, the death of Abel, and the procession of the Prophets 
announcing the coming of a Redeemer. The stage directions 
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are given in Latin and we learn that the stage was dose to 
the churdi, probably right up against the portal. These two 
dicmnstances are es^dained by the origin of the serious drama. 
It arose gradually out of religious ceremonies, which for many 
years were completed by dramatic representations within the 
church itsdl It was Latin before it was French. In the 
I2th century it was definitely installed in the public square. 
Aiam is written in several metres, but the octosyllable pre- 
dominates, and this metre remained essentially the dramatic 
verse of the Middle Ages, just as it was the narrative metre pear 
excellence. 

The Mireuie is a play dealing with a miraculous episode in 
tire life of a saint, or a supernatural intervention on the part of the 
Virgin. This kind of play, known as eatiy as the 13th century and 
perhaps earlier, was certainly very popular in the 14th century. 
One manuscript has preserved for us icatyMireules de NotreDame 
which, judging from the way they resemble each other, must 
have be^ composed for the same audience. Long before this 
there had been formed in the towns associations of dtizens called 
puys, with a view to holding poetic festivals in honour of the 
Virgin Mary. 

The forty plays of the Cang4 manuscript were apparently 
written by various authors at the end of &e X4th century for 
one of these pt^s. The characters are often princes, but they 
were created by men who had only seen great nobles from 
a distance. They are at their best when they dqact the life of 
the bourgeois, or even the lower classes, not so much by givii^ 
us picturesque details, though this side is not forgotten, as by 
rendering the ordiaaiy fedit^ of everyday life. Hence the 
flavour of originality in these little dramas; no other work of the 
14th or 15th century teaches us more of the heart of thjs name- 
less crowd which, beneath the nobility and clergy, constituted at 
that time the majority of the French people. 

Other associations sprang up side by side with the puys, such 
as the CottJrSrie de la Passion, whi<h, as early as the b^;inning of 
tire 15th century, had an establidied theatre in Paris. This 
Cet^Me gave jdays of the same type as the ancient 
mdaUon diAdam, but, probably under the infl nftnrft of the 
dbcqples of St Francis of A&sisi, they abandoned tbftolngica l 
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subjects in order to devote themsdves to the outstanding scenes 
from the life of Christ and especially the Passion. Tlie mystires, 
as -they were afterwards called, soon began to enjoy an extra- 
ordinary popularity. The performance of a m3?stery play lasted 
several days and was made the occaaon of a magnificent city 
festival, which drew great crowds from every direction. They 
not only appealed to rdigious feeling, but also to the taste for 
pompous displa3rs and rich costumes which was very strong at 
the time. 

The action of the play was very varied and introduced the 
most surprising episodes The scenery was peculiar, in that all 
the different scenes of the entire action (Paradise, Hdl, City, 
Sea, etc.) were set up side by ade, and the personages never 
left the stage. This very extraordinary S57stem spread all over 
Europe, introduced everywhere by the foreign students who 
crowded to the lectures of the University of Paris and saw the 
performances of the Confr^es. The artists of every country were 
inspired by these grandiose spectacles, which instilled new life 
into the sculpture of the period. 

It is a pity that the mysteries themsdlves have so little 
literary value ; their execution is mediocre. We cannot even make 
an exception of the master|nece of this kind. La Passion of 
Arnottl GRiBAN', Written and acted about 1450. The play is at 
any rate full of life, especially in the scenes from the life of the 
people, in which appear shepherds, servants, sergeants, devils, 
etc.; these scenes teem with phrases and characteristic touches 
from common life. The rdigious discussicHis and arguments, on 
the other hand, abound in learned phraseology and pedantic 
latinisms. This is a very curious mixture, whidi corresponds to 
the difiter^ces of class in the audience. The spectators of the 
mysteries included aH classes of society, but those plays were 
specially relished by the populace and belong to popular litera- 
ture. 

At the end of the Hundred Years* War, France took on a new 
aspect. Nobles still existed, but feudalism was dead. The ro3^ 
army took the place of the feudal army. The authority of the 
Tring increased daily and tended towards absolutism with the 
consent of the nation itself, which accepted the means in view of 
Med-F. 
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the excdlent end: the re-estabUshment of peace and order, 
better government and growing prosperity. At the death of 
Charles VII (1461) the nobles hoped to arrest the devdiopment 
of the monarchy. For long they strr^led ag^dnst Louis XI. 
The most persistent of them was Charles the Bold, the powerful 
Duke of Burgundy. But by sheer force of will and calculating 
cunning the new Mng was able to master all opposition, and 
to impose his role on the entire kingdom. France was then a 
modem State and Charles VIII was about to lead it into Italy 
on its first adventure (X494). The period from 1453 to X494 is 
therefore for the most part stiU a period of warfare, but not of 
violait and brutal warfare against a fordgn invader who devas- 
tated the land. It was a bitter rivalry between Frenchmen, a 
straggle between the selfishness of the nobles who sought only 
thdr own interest and the selfishness of the king, who at any 
rate had the advantage of identifying his own interests with those 
of thecountry. It was a period in whidi underhand and canning 
diplomacy were more important than fine feats of arms. Thetime 
for the practical man had come. 

Nevertheless this utterly matter-of-fact generation can boast 
of a true poet, the greatest French poet of the Middle Ages, 
Francois VnxoK (1431 or 1432-after 1463). He led a wretched 
and even a ctiminal existence, but this existence was tm- 
doubtedly for him the source of the rarest poetry. A Bachelor 
of Arts and Master of Arts of the University of Paris, he 
lolled his adversary in a quarrel and fled from Paris. Heobtained 
pardon and returned, but he took part in a smous robbery 
at the CoUdge de Navarre and disappeared once more. Before 
leaving Paris he published a merry ^ewdl to his friends in which 
he professes to bequeath to them imaginary legacies; this poem, 
Les Lais (3456), was the b^;imiing of his career as a poet. 
Thm suddenly we come upon Villon again, at the age of 30, in 
the prison of Meun-sur-Loire — for what misdeed we do not 
know. At the accession of Louis XI he was liberated, but he had 
suffered cold, hunger, and much crudty horn his gan le rg. More 
than that, he had withdrawn into himspilf and was overwhelmed 
at the thought of his lost youth and at the closing of every 
bmourable career to him. At the same time he became con- 
sdous of his genius. Le Testammt (1461 or T462) fe a sort nf ftiar y 
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in whidti Villon related, at times in v^ed language, bis sufEerings 
and wretchedness at Menu and afterwards, and recorded pre- 
dsely the fedings which stirred his impressionahle mind. The 
framework of the poem, as indicated by the title, is similar to 
that of the Lais, but the theme is taken up again with a much 
wider view and with incomparably more spirit. The stanza is 
the eig^t lined stanza with three rh3nnes, made fashionable by 
Alftiti Qiartier in La Bdle Dame sans Merci. But that is all 
Villon owed to his predecessors. No poet in the Middle Ages, nor 
perhaps since, was ever more personaL Physical suflering, dark 
poverty, the anguidi of sickness and premature old age, solitude 
of the soul, it is his very life which he has described; and he speaks 
of death as one who ba<; often been confronted by its spectre, 
in tones and with an intensity of vision that are unforgettable. 
The style is in perfect harmony with the rest; in his picturesque 
verse, so full of colour, the images stand forth in striking relief. 
Into the body of the Testament Villon has interwoven several 
baUcuUs of which the finest and the best known are the BaUade 
des Dames du temps jadis, the Ballade pour sa Mire, the prayer 
pour I’dme du bon feu maistre Jehan Cotart, and Les CoidredUs 
de Franc Goniier, The admirable Ballade des Pendus, written 
later (1463), at the moment when he bardy escaped hanging, is 
perhaps hfe masterpiece. This poverty-stricken outcast, this 
gaol-bird, was the fihst modem lyric poet. 

The year 1456, in which Villon b^an to write, was also the 
year in which Antoine de la Sale (i388-c£rca 1469), warrior, 
great traveller, and preceptor of princes, wrote Le Petit Jehan 
de Sainlre, one of the works of the 15th century which dxow 
origmality. La Dame des Bdles Cousines, partly from idleness, 
partly from inclination, undertakes to make a young page of the 
Court, U pent Saintr6, into a perfect kiri^t. She succeeds, but 
when tile nanift of Saintr6 is gloriouriy cdebrated throughout 
all Europe, the lady takes oflEence without reason, abandons the 
knight and beccanes enamoured of a loutish abbot, who treats 
ho: to sumptuous repasts. It begins as an idyll of diivalry and 
<»nda in the key of the fahliaux. The earlier chapters, except 
for a certain surprising pedantry (the lady dtes from memory the 
T-atin authors, text and translation), are full of a charming grace 
and ddicaty. 
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But the last part of the book, where the monk c^es betw^pen 
5 aiiitr€ and his lady, is even better. The scene in whic^ Dainp 
Abb6 wrestles with and throws the young Saintr^ while ihe 
lady looks on, jeering, is written and handlal with consummate 
art. This perhaps gives us a glimpse of the idea of the author: 
the ecclesiastic gets the betto: of the knight; the former repre- 
sents a prosaic age which prefers the good things of life to glory, 
and he triumphs where the knight of high ideals, the man of the 
past, fails. Saintr6, the brave and loyal nobleman, the heir of all 
the fine feudal traditions, is brutally thrown to the ground by a 
burly plfttieian who cares nothing for the feats of arms of a noble. 
It is the triumph of physical force over the more refined ideal of 
a sdect class which was on the point of disappearing. This 
marks one of the strongest trends of the century. 

Antoine de la Sale showed so much talent in his subtle and 
witty romance that there has been a temptation to attribute to 
hiTn a large part of the anonymous works of the century when 
they were rather out of the ordinary. In spite of what critics 
have said, he was not the author of Les XV Joies de Manage, 
nor has he bemi proved to be the author of Le Livre des faits de 
Jacques de Lalaing, or Les Cent nouvdles nouvdles. In its final 
form Le Livre des faits was not earlier than 1468. It is another 
portrait of the model knight according to the old conception. 
But Saintr6, although he bore the name of a 14th century 
nobleman, was only an imaginaiy person in the book of La Sale, 
while the explcats of Jacques de Lalaing, who died in X453, were 
still fre^ in everyone’s memory. He reminds one of Boudcaut 
but he had not his manliness and broad human S3mipathies. 
He goes from joust to joust, giving and accepting complicated 
challenges, a r^;olar knight of the Rormd Table as conceived at 
the time — a pale and conventionalfigure which was still the ideal 
of the aristocracy of Western Europe, France, Spain, Portugal, and 
Eng^iand. But side by side with the bdated champions of this 
factitious unity live, increasing in influence, the men who were 
building up the modem nations. The burgesses and villeins of 
Ghent, against whom Lalaing fights towards the end of the book, 
are very real individualists. 

Le Jouvencd (between 1461 and 1468), by Jean de Bdeil, 
depcts the nobihty in a less brilliant but more attractive light 
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than the Livre des faits. Itis amilitaiy novel. Within the frame- 
work of a story, the main incidents of which are borrowed from 
15th century history, the author has presented the whole theory 
and practice of the military art of the period. He shows us the 
warlike aristocracy of the end of the Hundred Years’ War 
actually at work, with all the detail of their daily life. We see 
especially how they grew fet on war, and what importance was 
attached to questions of the allotment of prisoners and the 
division of-spoils. The idealistic side of the profession is also 
clearly indicated, and as we go along we meet with a great 
number of characteristic manners and customs. It is told in a 
brisk, lively fashion, and the style is very good. Altogether it is 
one of the most interesting books of the 15th century. 

Beside the rmnaoc^ who made history serve thdr purpose 
must be placed the historians proper. Mathteu n’EscoTTCHy' 
(c. 1420-0. 1482) brings his Chtoniqw to a conclusion about 1465 ; 
it was a continuation of that of Monstrelet (died 1453), 
who himself continued Froissart from 1400 to 1444. Mathien 
d’Escouchy wrote in a dear, very readable, but colourless 
style. He had a sane, well-balanced judgment and, a rarer 
thing at this time, a strong feeling of humani^. Georges 
C sASTEiXAm {c. 1405-1475) undertook in 1455 a Chronique 
des choses de ce temps, a great part of which is lost to-day. It is 
hard to dedde whether he deserved the very great reputation 
which he enjoyed among his contemporaries. 

The author of Cetd nomdles nou/odles, widiing to write 
a collection of tales, turned to oral tradition, and he therefore 
often chose the same subjects as the feMiawc of the 13th 
century. His point of view, too, is not very different from that of 
ih&jor^leurs of dd. Not so coarse in style, quite as licentious at 
bottom, bis chief aim is to make us laugh. He has no satirical 
trend, but constant good humour and often plenty of sjarit. 
There is more art than in the falMaux, and the details are 
more happily grouped with a view to giving the illusion of 
real life. But nevertheless it is always art of an inferior 
kind. Beneath the uniform method and manner the work 
lacks the. impress of an individual style. The real oi^;mality 
of the book is that it is in prose. Here may be traced the 
influence of Boccaccio, from whom the author explicitly claims 
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desceaat. But lie was inferior to his model, nor can his work be 
compared with Les XV Joies de Manage or Le Peiit Jedian de 
SainhrS. He introduced into France the prose tale biisMy and 
merrily told — ^this was his chief merit. IBs book was presented 
to the Duke of Burgundy, Philip the Good^ at Dijon, probably 
in 1462. 

As for the theatre, the great vogue of the mysteries continued. 
The tendency was to make them ever longer and to write them 
in vast cycles, which in some cases took wedrs to perform. We 
may mention especially the Mystire du Vieux Testament, which 
consists of nearly 50,000 lines. 

But during tl^ period the serious drama can offer nothing 
to equal the simple farce Mattre Pathdin (1464), one of the 
masterineces of the 15th century. It is an amusing story of a 
rogue of a lawyer who makes a dupe of Guillaume the draper, 
and is in his turn duped by a simple country shepherd. 
Pathehn, a consummate actor, pretends to be ill when 
Guillanme comes to demand the price of some doth delivered 
that very morning, and Guillemette, the lawyer’s wife, having 
been w^rdiearsed, plays her part admirably. Her husband has 
been in bed for weeks, so how could he have bou^t the doth? 
And Pathelin talks deliriously in several languages. His 
cunning tridrs and devilidi arts succeed in convincing the stupid 
Guillaume that he has been dreaming. The same day the draper 
summons before the judge his shepherd Thibaut, who has robbed 
him of several dieep. The case is dear and Thibaut could nevor 
have been acquitted, if it had not been for his brilliant advocate 
Pathdin, who suggests that he diould pretend to be an idiot and 
answer “Baa!” to every question. So Thibaut, on being examined, 
bleals away with all his mi^t. But the draper, suddenly per- 
cdving Pathelin resusdiated and perfectly wdl, is choked with 
indignatian, forgets Thibaut, and begins talTriug about his doth. 
The judge, at a loss to understand all this confusion, keeps 
dionting at him, Revenons d nos moutons. The case, of course, 
k dismissed. But the best of it allis that, when Pathdin dainiR 
his fee, Thibaut can say nothing but “Baa 1 ” and bleats for all 
he is worth. Pathelin had found his match. 

This farce was written by some one who had an instinctive 
sense of stage-craft. The two plots are very skilfully blended; 
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nothing can be more comic than the angry impatience of the 
judge, brought about in the most natural vray jErom the en- 
tanglement of the two different plots. The characters are not 
complicated, but how picturesquely and clearly they stand out, 
and how alive they are ! What vivacity in the quick repartee I 
How breezy and lively the language I The {day well deserves its 
celebrity. Itis a pity we do not know who the au^orwas. Weknow 
no more of the author of Le Franc-Art^ier de Bagnol^ (1468 or 
I469)» dramatic monologue as perfect in its way as the farce of 
PathfMn. It is a subtle and amusing satire of the country militia 
instituted by Charles VII ; the" Francs-Archers "hadareputation 
for cowardice and the warrior of Bagnolet is a boastful coward. 

The twenty years which saw the appearance of Le Testametii, 
Le Petit Jehan de SaintrS, Les Cent nouveHes nowodles, Paffuitin 
and Le Franc-Archer de Bagnolet certainly constitute a brilliant 
period of medieval literature. However, apart from Villon, who 
belongs to his century only in the external form of his work, this 
literature lacks grandeur and imagination. It is somewhat hard, 
and at times depressing. Lalaing and Le Jowoencd are more 
devating, but they look backwards. The tendency of the 
present was undoubtedly to extol Damp Abb^ or PatheUn. 
The majority of these books are animated by the harsh realistic 
spirit of the time of Louis XI, wMdr was not favourable to 
fights of imagination. So that it is not surprising to find that 
this literature came to an end abruptly. As early as 1470 the 
production seems to have ceased. There is only one mcore great 
name, Cormnines; the rest is mediocrity or vacuity. We may 
except, however, the charming story of Jean de Paris, written 
towards the very end of the century. 

The mysteries continued to stir the enthusiasm of the crowd, 
but their artistic value was no greater, and in the i6th century 
they disappeared bdfore the opposition of the religious feeling 
awakened by the Reformation. Farces continued to be written, 
some of them amusing, but we must wait until we come to 
Moline to find an3dhingthat can compare with 

Poetry fdl very low. GunxATXUCE Coqtjiixakx imitated the 
picturesque style of Villon, but without his fini^, and his 
matter was very thin; his poetry (1477-1480) is that of a 
law student. He was, however, very superior to the g^'onds 
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rh&oriqueurs, who had neither art nor inspiration, and vainly 
sought after originality in ridiculous difficulties of technique. 

Medieval literature at least ends worthily with a fine work, 
the Memoires of Philippe de Commines (before 1447-1511), 
written in the last decade of the century. Commines was first 
in the service of Charles the Bold, then from 1472 in that of the 
king, Louis XI, whose cunning, calculating statecraft was more 
after his own heart. His book is intended to be a political manual 
for the use of princes and their counsellors. He therefore tries 
to get to the bottom of an intrigue, to discover the causes of a 
war, and the meaning of a treaty of peace. He compares the 
situations, contrasts the individuals, and tries to set forth the 
main 1ine«t of a policy. H^ce the abstract and intellectual side 
of his MSmoires. They are rather deficient in life and colour; 
fruihermore such a method as his needs a dear, concise style, 
and his style is too often difruse and heavy. But his work is ihat 
of a lughly intelligent man who sees dearly, reasons accuratdy, 
.andpenetrates beneathappearances. Menthus gifted rardy wrote 
in Frendi during the Middle Ages; theexampleof Commines was 
a great novdty. Kings and princes interest him i>articularly, 
because their personal ambitions influence the course of events; 
above all he dosdy observes Louis XI and Charles the Bold; he 
is not deceived by them; he criticises them fredy. Hadhe been 
allowed, he would willingly have suggested reforms. He is not 
indifrerent to the lot of the people, and sees how every action 
of its chief affects the nation for good or evil. Moreover, he does 
not bdieve that the course of events depends entirdy on the 
king’s caprice and pleasure. He often calls attention to a sort of 
avei^ling justice, inflicting punishment for errors or crimes, in 
which he sees dearly the hand of God. 

After Commines medieval literature produced nothing more. 
It mig^t perhaps have been renewed by seddng inspiration 
in the great works of the I 2 th and istibi centuries, but 
these were unknown at the time. Buried in castle or convent 
libraries,, the old Frendi manuscripts were no longer read, the 
ddef cause being perhaps that they were no longer understood. 
The language had undergone profound changes in the X4th 
century; from this time onwards the works of the early Middle 
Ag^ a|^>eared to be written in a fordgn tongue which was 
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considered, quite wrongly, an inferior form of the language of 
the day. 

Thus the 15th century had exhausted its rather scant in- 
spiration and it was imable to find support in the centuries that 
had gone before. Salvation had therefore to come from other 
sources. This was to be the work of the Renaissance. But the 
inglorious ^d must not make os unjust to Fr^ch medieval 
literature as a whole. Let us remember that in the 13th and 
X4th centuries it was admired and imitated throughout all 
Europe, and that it produced such works as Roland, Rrec ^d 
Perceval, the Renart poems, Aucassin ei Nicoldte, La Ch&tdaine 
de Vergi, the prose Lancdot, Le Jeu de la FeuiUee, Le Roman de 
la Rose, the book of Joinville, the Chroniques of Froissart, the 
poetry of Villon, the frice of PatheUn, and the Mimoires of 
Commines. 
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ARCHITECTURE 
§ I. FRENCH ROMANESQUE 

Art dormant from 5th to loth. century. Charlemagne’s attempted 
revival. Renaissance of the loth century. Influence of Roman Art- 
Division of art into provincial schools. Provence. Toulouse. The French 
chevet. The vault. The flying buttress. Aquitaine and the domed diurch. 
Auvergne. Burgundy. Normandy. Review of the Romanesque period. 

Architecture, the master art which touches mankind most 
closely, for though we may live without painting and sculpture, 
we must have houses to shelter us and buildings in which to 
meet, is more subject than the other arts to local and social 
influences. These influences it is the proper part of the art to 
express; and when it is in a healthy state Architecture will 
reflect faithfully the country and society in which it exists. 
Nowhere did the art better satisfy this condition than in 
France during the Middle Ages. 

Xa the earlier part of this period, France was divided into 
semiriudependent principalities, governed by great feudatories, 
who foiutly admowledged the distant and shadowy sovereignty 
of the king; and this division is wdl illustrated by the distinct 
I provincial styles into which Architecture fdl in Burgundy, 
Toulouse, Aquitaine, Anjou, and Normandy. The distinction 
was most strongly marked during the Romanesque period; 
though it was never quite lost as the kingdom gradually became 
consolidated under Louis VI, Philip Augustas, and his suc- 
cessors. For though Gothic art, which was developed in the 
He-de-France, the Royal domain, to some extent made its way 
into the distant provinces, it was never fully accepted in the 
South and West. The Gothic cathedrals at Limoges and 
Clermont-Ferrand seem out of place where they are, intruders, 
and almost impertinences. 

No province of the Roman Empire was more thoroughly 
latinised than Gaul. Roman learning flourished in the schools 
of TrSves, Lyons, Arles, Toulouse, and Bordeaux, and Italy 
^[self can ^ow no finer remains of Roman work t h an those 
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at Nimes, Arles, Vienne, Orange, and the Pont-du-Gard. The 
advent and settlement of Visigoths and Bmrgundians did not 
at first interfere \rath Roman culture, or disturb the life of the 
great Roman nobles and the pursuit of peaceful arts. 

The picture which Sidonius ApoUmaris, writing in the 5th 
century, gives us of his viUa at Clermont recalls Plinys de- 
scription of his Tusculannm, and we read of great churches beii^ 
built at Lyons, Toms, and Clermont with ranks of marble 
columns, windows with tinted glass, and gilded ceilings that 
vied with the stmshine. But Sidonius lived to see Ihe end of the 
Western Empire and the subjection of his own Clermont to 
Gothic rule: and in the following generation Roman culture in 
Gaul was overwhehned by the tide of barbarism. During the 
next five centuries the arts were dormant, and it was not till 
the loth century that we find any trace of native architecture. 
Charlemagne at the end of the 8th century had attempted to 
revive Roman art, but his Capella Palatma at Aquisgranum or 
Aisr-la-ChapeUe, imitated from the B37zantine church of St Vitale 
at Ravenna, adorned with the spoils of Theodoric’s palace, and 
built no doubt by Italian arcbitecls, was an exotic on the soil 
of Austrasia and founded no school in northern France 

When at last the arts awoke to fireshlife. Architecture followed 
a diSermit line in each part of tire country. It was in the 
southern half of France that TAtin culture had reached its 
highest development and lingered longest. The people there 
were less exposed than those in the North to the intrusion of 
Germanic tribes and the mixtmre of Teutonic blood; and they 
retained, as they probably do still, more of the old Gallic strain. 
It was there, especially in Provence, that the finest exa-mplfts of 
Roman work remained, and that the influence of classic art was 
fdt most strongly through a great part of the Middle Ages. 
In Aquitaine, &rther west, a new elem^t appears in the remark- 
able series of domed chunhes, resulting probably from the trade 
route of Byzantine commerce that passed through that part of 
France. Auvergne developed a style of its own, partly affected, 
by classic example, but hig^y original. In Bmgundy, the cradle 
of French monastidsm, classic tradition had great 
t hough ihe architecture is developed on a different line from 
that in Provence. Normandy owes less than any other part of 
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France to ancient exam^de. It lay too fer from the centre to 
have ever had the fine bnildings of Provence, for Roman work 
was coarser and more barbarous in proportion to its distance 
from Italy; and what there may have been did not survive the 
havoc wrought by the Normans, the most ferocious of all the 
barbarians who desolatedFrance. The Ile-de-France, which was 
afterwards the cradle of the Gothic style, ha<4 little to show of the 
Romanesque period. Its extent was small compared with that 
of the greater feudatories, and it had been harried and laid 
waste by the terrible Normans, who besieged Paris and sacked 
and destroyed both churches and monasteries. It was not till 
the latter part of the 12th century that the development of 
architecture, which brought to an end the reign of the Roman- 
esque style, began in the Royal domain. 

Such in a few words is a sketch of the Renaissance of French 
architecture from its temporary eclipse during what are called 
the dark ages; and in describing it in detail, province by pro- 
vince,it is natural to b^;inwith that part of France where Roman 
tradition strongest. For all art is progressive, foimded on 
something that has been done before; and when artistic life b^;an 
to stir in men’s veins once more, their first care was to find a 
modd from which to work. The only suggestions open to them 
were those of the ancient art of the Roman Empire, and the 
finest models of that art remaining on Gallic soil were in the 
South and especially in Provence. 

Provence. When some sort of order had succeeded to the first 
chaosof barbarian settlement, we findProvence,theoldProvincia 
of the Romans, forming part of the kingdom of Arles; and when 
that came to an end ftovence smrvived as an independent 
kingdom, and was not tmited to France till 1481. It was natural 
therefore that its art should take a diflerent course from that 
of the provinces feudally connected with the French crown. 
ThecountryvrasfuUof remains of Roman art; and these, being 
nearer the sotnrce, were of a higher and more refined quality 
than the Roman work in more remote provinces. The Roman- 
esque artist in Provence had no lack of good examples of 
architecture and sculpture to inspire him, and his work from first 
to last is based in a great measure on classic example. 
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The duirch of Noxre-Dahe des Doms at Avignon has a porch 
so classic ia design that it has mis-led the tinwary to believe it a 
Roman work, though it cannot, at the earliest, be older than the 
middle of the 9th century, and is probably rather later. In the 
same chinch is a central domed lantern, not unlike those of the 
later Byzantine diiurches^ though we can hardly attribute it to 
a B3?zantine inspiration. There is, however, a distinct trace of 
Byzantine influence in the curious building known as the 
Pantheon at Riez near Draguignan^ which has a central 
octagonal dome carried on eight pillars within an aisle which is 
enclosed in a square; the square being brought into an octag^on 
by exedrae or apses in the comers, as at the church of Ezra in 
Syria, or that of SS. Sergius and Bacchus at Constantinople. 
The iMiptistery at Frejus is somewhat similar to this, and 
Mr McGibbon iUustrates a church on the island of St Honorat 
which seems a purely Byzantine buildiug*. But these are 
esceptions, and Proven9al architecture is Latin rather than 
Bjraantine. As a rule the churches are basOimn; the dome pla3re 
no part in their construction, and it is only in some of the figure 
sculpture and ornament that Eastern influence can be traced 
The great churches in Provence are covered with barrel imults 
of stone, pointed in section, in order to reduce the thrust, and 
fanning (me solid structure with the gabled roof, instead of 
being protected by a separate roof of timber (Plate II, %. i). 
The thrust of this great mass of stone had to be resisted by 
massive walls, and the nave was some times supported by 
quadrant vaults over the aisles. The churdh of St Trofhime 
at Aries, which was consecrated in 1152, is a good e>ra.mpTe of 
this mode of construction; bnt the great glory of this building 
is the splendid portal (Plate I) which, with the still more elaborate 
one at the nd^bouring church of St Ghies, forms the highesi- 
achievement of Proven5al art. Classic tradition shows itself in 
the colonnaded jambs carrying a horizontal eatablatore fmriohed 
with figure sculpture; in the statues that stand in the inter- 
columniations; the acanthus scrolls on the cornices; the guil- 
lodie or Gredc fret; the Corinthian capitals of the columns 

lUiistxated, yiollet-le-I>uc, Dict^ rais, 

• Texier and Pollan, ByzanUw Architecture. 

* Architecture of Provence and the Rivtera. 
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the fluted pilasters at the jambs of the doorway. The figures 
seem to show Byzauti&e influence, from which tte arcbitecture 
is free, and they were probably modelled after theivoiies, woven 
stufk, and illuminations, of which a great quantity found its 
way into Western Europe from the East. The beautiful cloister 
of St Trophime is not less remarkable than the portaL This too 
is full of classic detail: there are fluted pilasters, coiinthianising 
capitals, mixed with others containing figures, and the buttresses 
are fluted piers surmounted by capitals of a Coiintbian type. 
The coveringis a semi-drcular vault of stone. There ate similar 
cloisters at Montmajour near Arles, at Elne, at Thoronet, and 
on the island of St Honorat. 

The art of Provence was not progressive; it stood still, and 
Viollet-le-Duc, with whom Northern Gothic of the 13th century 
is the standard of excellence, d^redates it, and compares the 
portals of Arles and St Gilles unfavourably with those of Notre- 
Dame at Paris. This comparison, howev^, ignores the genius 
of the place. The severer Gothic style was uns3unpathetic to the 
Proven5al: it was only admitted late; and was never really 
assimilated in the land of the Troubadoms; and ardbitecture in 
Provence passed from the Romanesque style to that of the 
classic Renaissance. One mig^t, in a figure, r^;ard it as infected 
with the languor to which the delicious climate was conducive; 
but with the languor it has also the delicacy and refinement of 
the South and of an ancient civilisation. Provencal Romanesque 
is Romanesque without its rudeness; and while the monks of 
Peterborough building their sturdy nave, with huge round 
rnliiTnuR and plain cushion capitals, the men of Arles and 
St Gilles were busy fashioning their solemn statues, and carving 
thdr lovely scrolls and friezes, their relieEs and bets, with a 
dexterity of technique that leaves nothing to be dedred. Like 
the enchanting land which they adorn, these buildings have a 
flavour of p(»tty and romance which we do not find in the more 
scientific and masterly styles of the north. 

Toulouse. The neighbouring county of Toulouse, where the 
Visigoth kings had had their capitaL was for a loi^ time, like 
Provence, disconnected from the French crown, and was only 
arrnftypd after the CTud persecution of the Albigenses in the 13th 
century. The ravages of these rdigious wars, which reduced 
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the most civilised part of France to a desert, have left but few 
building there of an early date, and the unsettled state of the 
province is illustrated by the fortified churches that remain in 
several places. Here too, in a certain measure, may be traced 
the influence of Roman example. The south porch of Sx Sernin 
at Toulouse has a very dassic-looldng cornice on the south 
porch, carried on projechbig modiUions. But the classic strain 
is not so pronoimced here as in Provence; the sadpture is less 
influenced by ancient example, and though there are figures 
to be found not unworthy of comparison with those at Arles 
and St Gilles, the generality has degenerated into extravagance 
and grotesqueness. The art was in the stage of infancy, though 
full of promise of a vigorous future life on a fresh modeL This 
is the character of the sculpture in the fine portal of the abbey 
church at Moissac, where the figures though carved with some 
spnit, especially m the smaller friezes, are drawn out to attenua- 
tion, with bent knees, and draperies that seem glued to their 
limbs. The church to which this porch is attached is single- 
aisled and ends in an apse. The body of it was rebuilt in the 15th 
century, but the western tower, to which the porch was added, 
is Romanesque, and was turned into a fortress with crenellated 
parapet, very significant of the disturbed state of the province. 
The cloister of this church is one of the finest in France. An 
inscription gives the original date as 1100, but though the 
sculptured capitals and piers belong to that time, the super- 
structure was rebuilt afterwards with pointed arches. 

A better style appears in the figure sculpture at Sx Besxrand 
DE CoMHiNGES, and in the little church of Sx Jusx at the foot 
of the hill on which that abbey stands. 

The country near Toulouse and on the foot-hills of the 
Pyrenees abounds in village churches of the 12th century, often 
verysmall and humble, but sometimes, as at Sx Aventoi, near 
Luchon, of (X>nsiderable size. They have barrel vaults divided 
into ba37s by transverse ribs, apses with semi-domes, towers with 
mid-wall shafts and arcaded cnmices. The doors often have 
sculpture, sometimes of marble, and fairly wdl executed. 

The church'of Sx Sernin at Toulouse is an irmriCTiw edifice, 
cruciform, with a later central tower over the crossing, double 
aisles to the nave, aisles on both sides of the transept and an 
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apse •with an ambulatoiy and five projecting chapels. It has, 
therefore, every feature of French ecdesiology. The apse ■with 
its ambulatory aisle and crown of chapels is an early example 
of 'the chevet, which became a persistent feature in all the 
succeeding styles of architecture in France. A Fomanesque 
church of the primitive type ended eastward in a simple aj^, 
like the basilican chm'dies of Italy, Salonica, and the Fast; and 
where there were side aisles, 'the aisles also ended eaxdi in an 
apse. The cathedral of Autun is a good example of a basilica of 
this kind ending in three apses. The next step was to con'tinue 
the aisles round the central apse instead of finishiTig them with 
apses of their own; and the wall of the great apse •was pierced 
with an arcade of columns and arches opening into thi<; ambu- 
latory, which at first was covered •with a -waggon-vault forming 
a ring round the drum of the middle apse. From the outside 
of this ambulatory aisle chapeb ■were projected, one or more, 
the number increasing as occasion arose. This composition of 
a lofty central apse, and a lower aisle round it with chapdls 
attached,isthe French chevet, and with rare exceptions all Frmch 
churches during the Middle Ages ended eastward in this &shion 
(Plate V). The Normans brou§^t it to England -with them; all 
the great cathedrals -with which they replaced the older churches 
of the Saxon style -were originally apsidal, and all but a few 
had the circumambient aisle and cxrronal of chapels. But with 
us the fitshion did not take; Peterborough and Norwich still 
retain their Norman apses, and they survive in the caypts of 
Gloucester, 'VWnchester, and Worcester, but most of the great 
churches before long pulled down their apses and reverted to the 
square east end of the Saxon type, and -the still earlier Cdtic 
buildings. At Westminster the Abbey has a chevet on -the 
French plan though with Engli^ detail, but it is the only 
perfecrt *>vaTnpTft jn England, and it -was built rmder French 
influence. Tewkesbury and Pershore have apses -with ambula- 
tory and chapdls, but they are very irregular and have' no 
resemblance to the French type. In Germany the chevet came 
in -with the Gothic style which was adopted ready-made from 
France. In Italy, except where Northern influence appears, as 
at Milan, andinsomeof the churches in the Neuman kingdom of 
Naples, the chevet does not occur, though the churches are apsidaL 
Med.F. 
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The earlier chtirches in France of the loth and nth centniies 
had wooden roofs over both nave and aisles, and the skill of the 
builders was exhausted in constructing a senu-dome of stone 
over the apse, and perhaps vaulting the lower stage of the 
towers. But these diurches were constantly destroyed by fire, 
and the builders from the first aspired to the safety and ^gnity 
of a stone roof. Their first achievement was to vault the aisles. 
Fach bay or compartment of an aide measured from pillar to 
pillar was practically square, and the space was but moderate, 
so that they soon learned to cover it with the Roman ax>ss vault, 
formed by the intersection of two equal q^linders. It took some 
time for tbffm to venture to vault the wider span of the nave, 
and they began with waggon- or barrel-vaults send-ctrcular in 
section. They soon found that the thrust of these vaults, 
especially when loaded above as 1ms been described with a gable 
of solid masonry, pudied the walls out, and in order to reduce 
the thrust they gave the roof a higher pitch and made the 
section a pointed arch instead of a round one. The thrust of 
these vaults was of course continuous along the whole range of 
the wall, while buttresses could only be placed at intervals. At 
St Semin, and many oth«: churches, as for instance those of 
Auvergne, support was given by covering the triforium with a 
quadrant barrel-vault, half a semi-circle (Plate 11, fig. 1 } , and this, 
so long as Ihe outer wall was substantial enough, was effective. 
But it had the disadvantage of makingthenave vray dark, for it 
made the clerestory which lifted the nave of a basilican church 
impossible. Obviously the remedy was to cross-vault the nave 
like the aisles, so that the transverse vault should allow windows 
to be opened in the side walls above the aisle roofs. This seems 
to have been successfully accompli^ed first in Burgundy, 
perhaps at Vdzelay. The effect was to reheve the side wall 
between the pillars from any thrust, and to concentrate the 
whole of it on isolate points over the pillars. The danger of this 
concentration was not at first perceived, and the builders found 
their walls giving way at these points, to which, on accoimt of 
the aisles, no buttress could be directly applied. This suggested 
the flying buttress which carried the thrust of the high vault over- 
load acrcss the aide to a solid pier beyond; thereby complet- 
ing the theoretical s 3 ^tem of Gothic construction. It cannot 
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be daimed that it ^is entirely original, for cross-vaultii^ 
was a Roman invention, and the concentration of thrust on 
isolated points of support with the need of support at those 
points was thoroughly Txnderstood by the Ancients. But this 
system of construction was certainly developed further by the 
media-cval men, who succeeded in TnaTring almost a new method 
of it, for the idea of bridging the aisle by a fl3mig buttress to 
bring the thrust upon a pier beyond was as novd as it was 
audacious. Construction of this kind, where thrust was opposed 
to thrust, and the building stood by equilibrium of forces, began 
in the latter part of the Romanesque period and was thoroughly 
developed in the 13th century. It will be more fully explained 
when we come to that period. 

Aquitaine. The western and south-western parts of France 
formed the vast territory of the Dukes of Aquitaine, which 
included Poitou, most of Guienne, the limousin, and Augou- 
mois. The Romanesque ardiitecture of this district is very 
distinct and stands apart from that of the other provinces in 
many particulars. The line of commerce with the East, and 
especially with the B3^zantine Empire and Venice, ran through 
this part of France, from Aigues-Mortes on the Gulf of Lyons 
through Limoges to Rochdle. wh^ce commercial intercomse 
was continued by sea to Britain and the north of Europe. At 
Limoges was seWed a colony of Venetians, of whidi traces 
survived till the 17th century, in the names of streets, and ruins 
of houses. The Byzantine connection was reflected in the local 
architecture, and resulted in a remarkable series of churdies 
in which, as in the East, the dome forms the principal motive of 
the design. 

The most famous, though not the earliest, example of this 
group of buildup is the diurch of St Front at F^rigueux. 
It is in plan almost an exact reproduction of the church of 
St Mark at Venice, which itself was copied from Justinian's 
church of the Holy Apostles at Constantinople, affording a 
orndusive proof of a Byzantine and Levantine derivation. 
The loth century dnurch of St Front was burned in 1120. 
Retaining part of the nave and transepts which had escaped 
the fire, a vast church was added eastward in the form of a Gredc 
cross with five domes, one over each, arm, and another over 
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the central r mssing . Unlike St Mark’s as it now existe, the same 
domes diow internally and externally, so that, like St Sophia 
at rnTigfaTifiTinple , there is not an atom of combustible matter 
in the whole construction. The appearance of the outside, with 
its cluster of domes, and an enormous western tower, is sm- 
prisfng in Western Europe. The construction of the domes, 
pgp priflTly of the pendentives, differs in some degree from the 
R ywintine . method, showing that though the domical idea was 
derived from the East it was carried out by native architects 
in a way of their own, in which indeed they had been working 
for many years before the date of St Front 

The cathedral of CahoSs which dates from 1119 has two great 
domes which show out^de, but they are covered with timber and 
^te. At SouGNAC the nave is ceiled with a succesaon of domes 
wMch are hidden under a continuous roof. At Angoul^ise there 
is a series of three domes over the nave, and at FoKrEVKAXJi.T, 
where the domes are destroyed, there was the same arrange- 
ment, in both cases covered by a long continuous roof; but at 
AngoulSme a fourth dome over the crosang is carried up into a 
central tower and there is a ^milar feature at Notbe-Dame, 
PomERS. There are many other instances in this province of 
ihurches with domical construction either over th.':, whole or part 
of them, but except in those instances which have been men- 
tioned, the domes are treated as ordinary vaults, not exposed 
outwardly but hidden xmder roofs. Those hitherto described are 
formed with pendentives on the true principle of dome con- 
struction, but at St Hilaire in Poitiers and in the cathedral 
of Le Puy, which may be counted as belonging either to tire 
style of Aquitaine or that of Auvergne, there are octagonal 
domes resting on squinches in the angles of the square bay, 
and these of course are not domes in the true sense of the word, 
thougli insi^ed by the domical idea. The same may be said of 
the straxge churdr of St Ours in the castle of Loches, which 
consists of something like four steeples in a row. 

Le Pott, one of the most romantic and picturesque places in 
the world, has a wonderful cathedral built on a steep declivity. 


^ For St Front see R. Fli4ii6 Spiers, ArchfteciwB, East and West ; and for domed 
cfanrches generally F de Vemeilh, L* Architecture Byzantine en Erance. For 
i]liisirati<»is see T. G. Jackson, ByzanHne and R<muznesque Architeckere^ vol. n. 
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so that you eater at the west end by a storey below the churdi 
floor, to which you ascend by flighte of stairs. An old monMsh 
chronicler has it that "you entor the churdi by the nostril and 
leave it by the ears,” that is the transepts. It is built of basalt, 
the product of that volcanic region, mixed with yellow freestone 
and brick, which especially in the doister forms a polychro- 
matic decoration, in rough mosaic patterns, bands, chequers, 
and alternate voussoirs of arches. On a needle of rock two 
himdredfeethigh is the httlechapel of St Michel de l’Aiguille, 
with a flisdnating doorway where all these coloured materials 
are used in combination with marble. The tower of the cathedral 
is a fine example of a form of campanile, typical of the district. 
It rises with a succession of stages dimmishing so much that 
the upper part is carried on an inner wall from the ground 
upward, within the outer wall of the lower stages. The whole of 
this cathedral and its appurtenances is so singalar, and so 
strongly stamped with originality as almost to place it in a dass 
by itsdf . Some of the capitals of the south pordi in particular 
are hardly like European work in their strange fimtastic 
richness. 

Aquitaine is not so rich in sculpture as Ftovence or Burgundy, 
but the fe^ades of Angoul&ne and Notre-Dame at Poitiers are 
covered with tiers of niches containing figures. The latter of the 
two is a delightful piece of Romanesque; the ovcdd pumades 
or spires on the angle turrets and the central cupola are 
covered with scaling, and so is the cupola at Saintes, hke the 
domes at P^ri^eux, to which all these examples bear a certain 
affinity. The west front at Civray is espedally interesting, and 
the (hurdles at St Junien, St Leonard, St Savin, and Chauv^ny 
diould not be missed by those who would understand the 
Romanesque of westan France. 

Auvergne. The county of Auvergne, with its capital at 
Clermont-Ferrand, was subject sometimes to Aquitaine and 
sometimes to Toulouse, and its architecture is influenced from 
both directions. But the Auvergnat style has also a strong indi- 
viduality, Higtiugi-risTimg it from that of tihe other provinces of 
France. The typicad examples, at Clbkuont, Issoise, and St 
Necxtaiee, all date from Ae beginning of the 12th century; 
Brioude is a little later, and the (huixhes of Chamaliferes and 
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St Satumin also bdong to the same group. Their plan is 
cradfoitn, with ambulatory cheoet and central tower. TTie 
transepts are of two heights, only the part ranging with the 
aiglffg being carried up to the full height of the nave, and the 
extreme bays being kept lower. This gives a fine broad shoul- 
dered base for the central tower. All four arms of the cross 
have barrel-vaults, counter-thrust by quadrant vaults over the 
tiiforium (Plate 11, fig. i), so that there is no clerestory, and 
the nave is somewhat dark. The aisles are generally cross- 
vaulted, but occasionally have barrel-vaults. The gabled roof 
is of solid masonry united to the vault. Like the work at Le Puy, 
which is rdated to that of Auvergne, the exterior is decorated 
with polychrome masomy, the local basalt being inlaid with 
white freestone in coarse mosaic patterns with excdlent effect. 
Bands of this decoration surroimd the drum of the apse, 
surmounted by a cornit^ with modillions in the classic £a^on, 
and at Qermont other patterns fill the spandrds of the window 
arches and the gables on the ambulatory. Polychrome masonry 
is rarer in France than in England and of course in Italy, and 
the fashion was perhaps suggested in Auvergne by some Venetian 
travdler, struck by the capabilities of the local material for use 
in this way. Of &ese churches those at Issoire and Brioude 
are the grandest, that of Notre-Dame du Port at Clermont 
is the richest in decoration and in sculpture, and that at St 
Nectaire is the most picturesque, situated in the fine sub- 
mountainous country south of the Puy de Dome. They are all 
very much of the same date, and thdb: characteristic style, when 
once thoroughly devdoped, stood still and led to nothing 
farther — it is indeed so cctmplete in every respecd that there 
seems no opening for anything to come from it. The churches of 
Auveigne and Le Puy fill a chapter in art by themselves, and 
there are no buildings in Franc:e more hiscinating and delightful. 

Burgundy. With Burgundy we open a new chapter of French 
Romanesque. All the schools already descril^, those of 
Provence, Toulouse, Aquitaine, and Auvergne, bear traces, more 
or less distinct, of a Roman or B37zantme derivation, and these 
traces they never lost. In Burgundy, though Roman tradition 
jdayed a large part in the decorative detail, fresh influences 
were at work, and the style began to move onward to novel 
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devdopments which restdted in the style we know as Gothic. 
Burgundy was the cradle of French monastidsm. From the 
great mother-house of Climy and her daughters at Qlteaux and 
Clairvaux sprang hundreds of Benedictine foundations through- 
out Western Christendom. In the nth century three hundred 
and fourte^ monasteries and churches obeyed the Abbot of 
Cluny, who struck money in his own mint like the King of 
France himself, and within twenty-five years from its founda- 
tion the Cistercian Order had spread over Europe and numbered 
60,000 brethren. Wherever they went they carried with them 
their own t3^ of habitation: the convent was in a manner 
standardised, conformed to an accepted plan in general arrange- 
ment, and even to some extent to certain dimensions. In 
tracing the remains of one of these institutions one knows pretty 
nearly where, in relation to the great church, we shall find 
chapter-house, cloister, refectory, dormitory, and domestic 
offices. Thus with the spread of the monastic Orders a great 
school of architecture arose, and while the passion for monas- 
tidsm was at its height, the conventual buildings for several 
centuries eclipsed the cathedrals and churdies of the secular 
clergy. Tlie great minster of Quny whidi was rebuilt between 
1089 and 1131, the narthex, a great churdi by itsdf, not bemg 
finished till 1220, was the largest churdi west of the Alps, and 
St Etienne the original cathedral at Pdrigueux is a very humble 
affair compared with the abbey diurch of St Front. 

The rule of St Benedict prescribed manual labour in the 
fields or the workshop, besides literary labour in the scrip- 
torium; and as in France there were few laymen sldUed in crafts- 
manship, the monks had to be their own masons, carpenters, 
glatiers, and builders. For the doister, in those da3^ of social 
disorder, was the only place where the peacdul arts could be 
cultivated. The moiiks were not necessarily derics; most of 
thftiTfi were lajunen, and in early times they were discouraged 
from taking orders. A great number of them were artisans, and 
by the role of St Benedict they were to continue working at thdr 
crafts, though they were forbidden to take any pride in them, 
a hard counsd of perfection. In every convent were workshops; 
the specification sent hcom Clxmy for the buildings at Farfa 
provides a building 125 feet by 25 for the work of the glaziers. 
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jewellers, and goldsmiths; other workshops would be in pre- 
portion. In these hives of mdustcy traditions of art would 
insenably grow up, schools of design would naturally be formed, 
and nTiif nrmity of style would result through ut the country 
over which the brotherhood spread its branches. 

The abbey of Cluny was founded in 909 by William, Duke of 
Aquitaine, in order to reduce to stricter discipline the prevalent 
lax observance of the Benedictine rule. But Cluny itself, as it 
grew in power and wealth, became luxurious, and a fresh 
reforming party seceded to Ctteaux in 1098. By the Cistercian 
rule ever3dhing was reduced to extreme simplicity. The 
architecture became austere, there was to be no painting or 
sculpture, the windows were to be of white glass, and the tower 
to be low and unpretending. St Bernard who entered the 
convent of dteaux at the age of 22, and became abbot of the 
daughter-house of Clairvaux two years later, inveighs against 
the arcbitectuial display, the sculpture, the omamaits, and 
the enormous size of the btnldings of the Clrmiacs: but 
the Cistercians themselves in time deserted this Puritan 
standard. 

Of the great church at Cluny very little remains, and the 
abbey church of V^zelay, which was begun in 1089, is now the 
finest example of the richer kind of Burgundian Romanesque. 
It is remarkable also as the place where probably the first 
successful attempt was made to cover a nave with cross- 
vaulting, and so to recover the derestory which illmninated the 
wooden roofed ba^ca, buthad been impossible with the barrel- 
vault. The choir and transepts were rebuilt in a later style 
between 1x98 and 1200, but the Romanesque nave of 1102 
remains, and the narthex of X132. In the latter, which, like that 
at Cluny, is a church by itself, with nave and aisles three bays 
long, the pointed arch appears; all the nave arches are round. 
The great west door, leading from the narthex into the nave, is 
the finest piece of Burgundian Romanesque carving (Plate ITT) . 
It is roTmd-arched with a central pillar supporting a horizontd 
lintd, above whidi the t3anpanum is sculptured with a figure of 
Christ in a vesica dispensing the holy Spirit to his disciples, 
epresented by rays mianating from his fingers, and directed 
on them severally. Snuill subjects in the arch represent the 
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signs of the Zodiac, and various arts and trades. The sculpture 
has not the grace of Arles or St Gilles, and is more like the semi- 
grotesque of Moissac in attenuation of the fignres and ^±ra- 
vagance of gesture. But the work has nevertheless that air of 
life and sincerity that is of the ess^ce of true art, inevitably 
leading on to paiection. Thereisasimilarportaltothecathedtal 
of Autdn, tmder a fine open porch, which being a secular 
building is not enclosed as a narthex like that at Vezelay. Both 
riiese bmldings show classic tradition in their details. The 
sculpture in the chapter-house at Vezelay is thoroughly Corin- 
thian in character, and the vaults at Autun are supported on 
fluted pilasters with Attic bases. Similar details occur in the 
church of St Jean at Autun and the cathedral of Valence, 
where the buttresses of the east mid are square piets with 
Corinthian capitals. Classic tradition is strong also at Vienne, 
where a Roman temple remains, besides other ancient buildings. 
At Lyons, though the Gallo-Roman church celebrated in an ode 
by Sidonius Apollinaiis no longer remains, the gigantic columns 
in the church of Ainay may be some of his FvimaOa Aquitanica 
superha, and the capitals of the pillars are based on Corinthian 
examples. 

The same classic feeling is observable in the capitals of the 
interesting church of Avallon, and in its splendid portals, 
which are among the triumphs of Burgundian Romanesque. 

At the east end of the abbey of Sx B:^gne at Dijon 
remains the lower part of a curious circular chapel, built to 
contain the tomb of the titular saint, which was dedicated in 
ioi8 and was still standing in 1739. It was built by Abbot 
'William of Volpiano in Lombardy, a notable figure in the story 
of French architecture. Two concentric and vaulted aisles 
surrounded a central space, which was originally open to the 
sky, and there were two stcH:e3?s of them above the caypt which 
still exists. The work is rude in the extreme, but when complete 
the rotunda in spite of its barbarous detail must have been very 
striking. It is curious that excavation has lately discovered the 
foundations of a siTnilar rotunda on a smaller scale at the east 
end of St Augustine’s abbey church at Cantmrbury, in a position 
exactly corresponding with that at Dijon. It was built by Abbot 
Wulfdc in 1049, After his return fromFrance, where he may have 
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se«a that at Dijon^. Abbot William was a great builder, and 
imported artisans of various trades from his native Italy. 

The abbey churdi of PomtiGNY, whore Becket s]^t some 
of the time of his exile, is a fine example of Cistercian work, 
built according to St Bernard’s Puritan ideas. But with all its 
severity it is a beautiful building, and shows by its chaste 
simplicity that architecture may do without ornament, and 
yet delight us. Though sculpture was forbidden, opportunities 
for the artist remained in nicety of proportion, judicious outline, 
delicacy of detail in moulding, in profile of l^e and capital, 
and the austare Cistercian rule has given us some of the most 
lovdy buildings in Gothic architecture, such as Ri\m,ulx, 
Fountains, and Tintem abbeys in our own land. Puritan 
asceticism may suppress all ornament, but the true artist will 
show that he can, if he is obliged, do without it. And yet the 
severity of this restriction, in the 12 th century, had the effect of 
retarding the prc^ess of Romanesque architecture so long as it 
remained in monastic hands. 

Architecture found a fruitful soil in Burgundy in which to 
flouri^. There, and in the neighbouring county of Champagne, 
were quarries of splendid stone, and the people had a natural 
bent towards the manual crafts. A B37zantine historian records 
that “there is a barbarian people beyond the Rhine called 
Burgundians, who had an easy life, for nearly all of them are 
craftsmen, and make a good living thereby.” 

Normandy. Normandy, as has been said already, owes less 
than the other parts of France to classic example. 'Of all the 
barbarian invaders and settlers in Gaul the Northmen were the 
most faucious and destructive, and if any remains of ancient 
art existed in that remote part of the Roman empire, they must 
have been sw^t away 1^ the new-conaers. When, therefore, 
they settled down, and from being the most disorderly became 
the most orderly of aU the provincials, and from ravagets of 
convents and murderers of priests the most devout diildren of 
the Church, the Normans had none of those monuments of 
ancient art before their eyes which inspired the men of Provence 
and the Soutii, nor had they brought with them any traditions 

^ This discovery at Canterbaiy was made in 1915. See report and plans in 
Arckaeoh^, voL ixvi. 
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of native art from their old rude homes in Denmark and Norway. 
No sooner, however, did they settle down in their new territory 
than they adopted the art of the conquered race as they did the 
religion and the language; and with that adaptability which was 
a Norman characteristic they soon became Frenchmen, as in 
England they became English, and in Italy Italians. They also 
became at once great builders, and within a century and a half 
they covered their new country with vast structures, both 
secular and ecclesiastical. Their work has little or no sculptured 
decoration; their piUats bore plain cushion capitals, in which it 
was long before any simple foliage began to appear, and their 
rare attempts at figures were childish and barbarous. The 
typical enrichments of Norman work are conventional — billets, 
nail-heads, zigzags, bosses, and channellings — such as anordinary 
mason would easily chop out, and with these simple means they 
managed to produce an effect of surprising ridmess. 

At the end of the xoth century the dukes sought for aid in 
the more cultured parts of France, and Duke Eichard II 
(996-1027) p^uaded William of Volpiano to come from Dijon 
to reform the ecclesiastic disorders of the province. William, 
as we have seen, was a great builder, and the influence of the 
Lombard school was thus introduced into France, whence with 
the Norman conquest it passed into flrgland. This connexion 
was strengthened by the appointment of another Lombard to 
the abbey of Bee, who also was a great builder, Lanfianc of 
Pavia, afterwards the Ginqueror’s Archbishop of Canterbury. 
From Lombardy came those solemn and massive naves, with 
sturdy piers and cudiion capitals that impress us with thdr 
majestic simplicity and somewhat barbaric grandeur at 
JujctfeGES and Caen, at Winchester and Peterborough, and in 
Germany at Worms and Mainz. In Germany too, at Cologne 
and elsewhere appear arcaded exterior galleries round the apses 
borrowed from Lombardy, like those at Ilfilan and Como, 
Parma and Modena, Boigo St Donnino, and Pavia, perhaps 
derived at second-hand from Pisa andLucca. This, however, was 
a feature that did not find acceptance in France or Eng la nd . 

Abbot William’s practical help in founding a school of 
architecture in Normandy was invaluable. He is recorded as 
“ giving no slight assistance by his advice in laying foundations.” 
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Architecture at that time was only beginning to revive in 
Fiance, and Normandy would be liie most backward of the 
provinces in the arts. There was a dearth thare of skilled 
workmen, and the abbey of Fecamp implored the monks of 
Dijon to send craftsmen to finish their buildings for them. The 
Normans were apt pupils, and more than that they were not 
without originality, for when they began to find themsdves in 
the new art, their work took a distinct line of its own, diSeting 
considerably from that of the rest of France. In the great 
diurches of Mont St Michel and CERiSY-LE-FoRftr we may 
perhaps see the hand of Abbot William. The fine church of 
St George de Boscherville is later, dating in its present form 
probably from 1116, though it had been founded between 50 
and 60 years before. In this church and at Ceiisy-le-FoiAt 
there occurs the gallery across the ends of the transepts of 
which we have an example in Bishop Walkel3m’s cathedral of 
^?Wnchester. Canterbury had the same, till it was removed 
because the pillar supporting it in the middle of the north 
transept was in the way of the pilgrims to the “ mart5rrdom.” 

St Etienne — ^the Abbaye aux Houmes — ^at Caen was 
founded by the Conqueror and consecrated in 1077, Lanfranc 
of Pavia being the first abbot. like all early Norman churches 
the aisles only were vaulted and the nave was originally roofed 
with wood like Peterborough. It was vaulted later. The design 
is marked by a stem severity, but shows the Norman style 
already advanced to a greater d^ee of refinement, and there 
is even some mde attempt made at imitating the Corinthian 
capital The proportion allotted to the trifoiium is remarkable, 
for it is nearly equal to the arcade below, and this is a charac- 
teristic feature of the great Norman churches both in Normandy 
and in England, as for instance at Ely, Norwich, Peterborough, 
Southwdl, and the early part of Winchester. There is somewhat 
the same proportion between the two storeys at S. Ambrogio 
in Milan, with which Lanfranc would have been familiar in his 
native Lombardy. 

La Tiimte— the Abbaye aux Dames — at Caen, the other 
great foundation of the Conqueror and his wife, has been more 
altered, and is now mainly a rath century building. The choir 
is aisleless, and is finished with a semi-dome over the apse. 
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quite a southern feature. The capitals are rudely G>riatbiaii, 
and there is considerable omameotation by frets, billets, and 
other conventional devices. 

Caen abounds in examples of the Norman style, early and 
late, and there are fine churches in all the villages round about. 
The later round-arched work is ^lendid with zigzags, billets, 
and the other ornaments of the style, but there are few attempts 
till later at any more advanced or more natural forms in sculp- 
ture. 

The Norman style, however, may be studied as well, or 
perhaps better, in England than in its native Normandy. For 
the conquerors were no sooner settled here than they set to work 
to cover the land with stupendous buildings, that not only 
threw into the shade the Saxon buildings, which for tiie most 
part were destroyed to make way for them, but excdled in scale 
and magnificence the buildings the new-comers had left bdiind 
in Normandy. 

Ile-de-France. The lle-de-F ranee, the Royal domain, has com- 
paratively little to show of Romanesque architecture. It was 
ravaged by the savage Northmen, who besi^ed Paris, and 
destroyed Purdies and monasteries in the country round about. 
But b^des the havoc made by the barbarians, the number 
of the curlier buildings was reduced by the great outbrust of 
building in a more advanced style that followed the gradual 
consolidation of the monarchy in the later part of the izth 
and in the 13th century by whi<h the Romanesque style was 
brought to a conclusion in Northern and Central France 

The Basse GEuvre at Beauvais is the nave of the miginal 
cathedral, which has been attributed to various dates. VioUet- 
le-Duc dates it in the 8th or 9th century. On the other hand, 
Bidiop Herv€ is said to have laid the foundation in 990. It has 
been so extensivdy restored in modem days that very little 
trace of antiquity remains, but in a dark comer a small piece of 
the ancient exterior work can still be seen, and this certainly 
seems to be of the later date. It is basilican in plan, with nave 
and aisles divided in the simplest way by plain and square piers 
of masonry carrying round arrhes cut square through the wall 
without even a charirier on the edge. The roofs are of wood, and 
the windows are wide and round-ardied, the stone voussoirs 
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alternating with tfle. The front seems to have been altered from 
the original design. Only three bays of this churdi remain, 
beyond whidr begins the colossal mass of the Gk>thic cathedral. 

The nave of Ije Mans, built in the nth century, is a fine 
Komanesque work enriched with reticulated masonry in front, 
an/l \nth well-developed Corinthianiting capitals. Though not 
strictly at that time in the Royal domain it seems to belong to 
it in point of style. The desecrated church of tire abbey of 
St Evremond, on an island in the river at Ckeil, has some 
beautiful Romanesque detail, showing classic influence in the 
flat buttresses surmounted by capitals. With the abbey of 
St Denis, founded in 1122, we reach the end of the purely 
Romanesque period, and touch that of the transitional style, 
through which the early work passed into the Gothic of the 
13th century. 


From the preceding brief account of French Rcunanesque, 
necessarily siqperficial for want of space, it will have been 
gathered that it covers a wide field of design, and possesses 
infinite variety. It is herdn that it differs from the Romanesque 
of other countries; for while in them the steady progress of the 
art can readily be followed as a simple subject, in France in each 
province it followed a diffment course, and fdl into different 
schools. The churches of Arles and St Gill^ do not differ from 
the Auvergnat buildings at Clermont and Isscure more than 
tirese do from Vezelay and Autun, or the domed churches of 
Perigord and Poitoa from any of these, or those of Normandy 
from aU the rest. It is this that gives French Romanesque its 
special value as a thoroug^y representative art, ex^nressive in 
each case of the district and people to whom it bdongs. But it is 
not only on the groimd of historical and social propriety that 
it is to be enjoyed: if Romanesque vms nowhere else so varied, 
it was also nowhere more beautifuL The gracious portals of 
St Trophime and its neighbour, the vigorous and masculine 
churches of Burgundy, the cavernous domes of Petigueux and 
the m37sterious hollow pyramids of Loches, the arcaded and 
storied facades of Poitiers, Civray, and Angoul^e and the 
ndlghbouring buildings that have been mentioned, are full of 
young struggling life, and a strange romantic loveliness; they 
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are more mteresting for their very imperfections, shotting the 
passionate ardour with which the artists were stragg^g ever 
upwards in the scale of art. When at last perfection, within 
certain limits, was reached in the istii century, this dement of 
strivii^f and human effort drops out of the art; to some extent 
its interest is lessened, and one often looks badk with regret 
from the placid content of achievement to the youthful vigour 
and earnest endeavour of the earlier schools. 

§ II. EARLY FRENCH GOTHIC 

Consolidation of the hmgdom. The new Cathedrals. TheConunnnes. The 
lay architect. The pointed arch. Rib and pand -vaulting. Noyon. The 
transitional style from Romanesque to Gothic. Paris, Laon, and the 
b^^inning of Gothic. Boniges. Chartres. Rdms. Gothic folly devdoped. 
Amiens. Beauvais. 

The consolidation of the French monarchy -was accompanied ' 
and illustrated by a corresponding change in French archi- 
tecture. It passed, in fact, by gradual steps, from Romanesque 
to Gothic. The firmer establishm^t of royalty b^;an withTj 
Xx)uis VI — Le Gros. His grandson Philip Augustus took ArtoK 
and Yecmandois from one gr^t feudatory the Count of Flanders ; 
and Normandy, Maine, and Anjou from another, John of 
England. The cruel persecution of the Albigenses gave Toulouse 
to the Crown; the English were finally expdled in 1451; Louis 
XI acquired DauphinA Burgundy, and Provence; and his son 
Charles VIII acquired Brittany by marriage. J 

The growth of the central power was marked at first by an 
astonishing outburst of buildii^. During the reign of Philip 
Augustas, 1180 to 1223, new cathedrals w«re b^un at Paris, 
Chartres, Bouiges, Laon, Scdssons, Reitas, Meaux, Noyon, 
Amiens, Rouen, Camhrai, Anas, Tours, S 4 ez, Coutances, and 
Bayeux, and nearly all were completed before the end of the 
13^ century. It 'i^is like the passion for building in England 
that followed the Norman Conquest; and exc^)t the constrac- 
tion of railways in om: own day tha% can hardly have been 
such another marvdlous building epoch in the worid^s history. _ 

This was not only -the age of the growth of royalty, but also 
that of the growth of civic liberty and the decline of monasti- 
cLsm. Most of the Fiendi cities tike those of Italy and England 
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acquired charters during the lath century and that foUo-vdng, 
and -with municipal independence they increased in wealth and 
power, at the expense of their old lords, whether spiritual or 
temporal. Ther^ular clergy had hecomegreatfeudal potentates 
as well as tire bishops, and fared no better than they; for if the 
Bish(^ of Laon was murdered by his townsmen, the abbey of 
V&elay was sadced by the people in alliance with the Count of 
Nevers, and the Abbot of St Vif at Sens was slain in an insurrec- 
pxm of the townsmen whose charter had been revoked. 
where they revolted against bishop, abbot, and chaptCT,y*'It is 
by the emancipated bourgeoisie,” says Luchaire, “that the laic 
^irit arrived at modifying from top to bottom the character 
not only of public powers and sodal rations, but also of the 
literature and intdlectual life of the country^” 

As in Italy, so in France, the communes signalized their 
triumph by adornment of their native cities. Everywhere 
the old cathedrals were puUed down and rebuilt on a grander 
scale, especially in the northem and central parts of France. 
If during the precedmg period the cathedrals had been eclipsed 
by the great monastic churches, they in thdr turn were now 
thrown into the shade by the size and splendour of the great 
cathedrals with which each newly enfranchised city strove to 
outdo its neighbours. In this movement the bishops and the 
communes were united, for the bishops had long been jealous 
of the r^[nlar establishments which were exempt from e^nscxipal 
control, and had always been a sore in their sides. 

Architeciture therefore emerged at this time from the cdoister, 
and awoke to new life like the society of the day. The architects 
were no Icmger clerics but laymen, as they had long been already 
in Italy. AQ the names of architec:ts of this time that have been 
preserved are those of laymen*, and this change of artists resulted 
in new devdopments of the art, which had been retarded by the 
(xrrservatism of the regular Orders. And 3^t it was in a great 
abbey at St Denis and in the work of a monk, the Abbot Suger, 
that the first si^ of the newmovement is to be foimd. VioUet- 
le-Duc suggests that Suger, conscious of the decline of monas- 

^ Lavisse^ Histoire de France, vol. n. pt iL p. 356. 

^ M. de Lasteyiie gives a long list of their names from the end of the nth 
oentniy onvraids. Arch, retig. en France, p, 237. 
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tidsm, was aimous to show the world an abbey in the van of 
progress, instead of restraining the art within the narrow limits 
of Osterdan austerity. 

The old church of St Denis, founded by Dagobert in 625, 
had. been rebuilt more than once when Suger was dected abbot 
in 1122. From his modest cdl, where he led the simple life of a 
monk, he directed the policy of the kingdom, andruled as Regent 
while Louis VII was absent on his ill-managed a-ud disastrous, 
crusade. The church which he found at his dection was so 
s ma ll and inconvenient, that "the women,” he says, let us hope 
only figurativdy, "ran over the men's heads to the altar, as on 
a pavement.” He began at once to rebuild it on a grand scale: 
the western part was finished in a little over three years and 
dedicated in 1140, and the body of the diurch followed, with the 
eastern end. 

Suger has left us in his writings a hvdy picture of his interest 
in the work; of his journeys to the quarries at Pontoise, which 
he suggests were revealed to him providentially, and to the 
forest of Yveline to find suitable timber; of his care in directiig 
the sculptured and other ornament, and in giving their subjects 
to the carver, the glass-painters, the goldsmiths, and in supplying 
the inscriptions. The bronze doors were moddled with scriptural 
subjects, and in the ardh of the left-hand portal he placed a 
mc^aic picture, "though,” he says, "contrary to die new 
fashion.” He longed to rival the basilicas of the East with their^ 
wealth of gold, mosaic, and jewels, and he tdls us, “I used to 
confer with men from Jerusalem, and I took pleasure in learning 
from those to whom the treasin:^ of Constantinople and the 
ornaments of St Sqphia had been displayed, whether in com- 
parison with them anything here could be said to have any 
value^.” Some of the mosaics from St Denis may now be seen . 
in the Mus4e de Chmy; but the art of the mosaidst did not 
establish itself in France. 

The greater part of Suger’s building has been refJaced by the 
13th century work of Pierre de Montereau, but we still have his 
western part and the lower store3^ of the east end, andinSuger's 
de«agn we see the T yginuiTig of a new phase of mediaeval art. 
St Denis is remarkable as the building where the pointed arch 
1 Gesia Sitgerii AbbaHs, cap. xxxu. 
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and the scheme of Gothic construction were first shown on a 
grand scale. In the isugade round and pointed arches appear 
together, but the pcanted arch rules in the construction, and 
henceforth it won its way to the final extinction of Roman^que 
tradition of the classic form. Thou^ there are stiH traces of 
Romanesque ornament at St Denis, the construction may fairly 
be Gothia The chapds are fitted between radiating 

buttresses, and have each two pointed windows though those 
of the crypt below are round-arched. 

Theconstruction of the early vaults of the Romanesque period 
has been briefly described already (see Plate II and p. 338) : but so 
inng as the ai^es recnained semi-circular it admitted of very 
little development, for it is obvious that round arches of different 
g paw could not rise to the same level, and consequently it was 
dfficult, and sometimes impossible, to manage wdl the inter- 
section of the wide longitudinal vault of a nave with the narrow 
cross-vaults containing the derestory in the side walls. This 
difficulty disappeared when the pointed arch superseded the 
Inplastic round one, for arches of different spans could now be 
brought to the same level at the crown. Equal cylinders were no 
longer needed and irregular spaces could now be covered with a 
vault as easily as a regular one. 

In orda:, however, to get a good intersection of these unequal 
vaults, a fresh improvement was now introduced by the adop- 
tion of as3Qtem of ribs to mark the intersection of the ardh^ 
constructions as tiiey crossed one anolher. Although by giving 
the cross-vault a pointed section, admitting of variation in each 
case, vaults of different span could be brought to the same 
level at the crown, yet the groins or lines of intersection could not 
be brought to He in one plane, but had a tendency to twist, and 
the surfaces between to wind like the fluke of a screw propdler. 
The result was not only unsightly but insecure, and the geo- 
metrical problems suggested were troublesome. It occurred to 
the architects therefore, as the groins would not come straight 
of themselves, tiiat they should be made to do so by disregarding 
their proper gecnnetiical intemecticm and building an aixffied rib 
on the diagonal line with a true and r^^ular curve, like the trans- 
verse rib wduch divided the ba3ns at each column. Thisgavethem 
a nm^ture of good and true arches on the four sides and the 
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two diagonals of the bay, and betweai them they filled in the 
pandb with smaller stones arched from rib to rib, which could 
be allowed to take a winding' sur&ce without danger to the 
cons'truction, or 'wi'thout spoiling the appearance, for 'the ribs 
ga've a 'true arched form to 'the vault in every direction. This 
'was a great inno'vation and revolutionised liie design of Gothic 
va'ulting, bo'th in France and in England. From the first simple 
rib and pand va'ults of 'the early 13th century came all ■the later 
developments, when int^mediate ribs were urtroduced; ^ea'ves 
of ribs sprang from one capital as at Exeter or Winchester, 
traceries branched from rib to rib as at Gloucester, and at last 
rib and pand were fused together into one solid construction 
of masonry as at King’s Collie, Cambridge, and the royal 
chapels at Westminster and Windsor. It was in Kngland, how- 
ever, that Gothic 'vaulting developed into these intricate and 
splendid ceilings: in France it remained simpler to the end of 'the 
Gothic period. ^ 

This double revolution of the adoption of the pointed arch 
and the S3;stem of ribs and panels completed the scheme of the 
Gothic 'vault. It only remained to utilise the new mode of 
construction to the utmost, by stq>pressing all mmecessary 
material, and economising suppcots. By the system of cross- 
'vaulting the thrust of the whole 'vault was conceatrated on 
isolated points at each pier or jHllar, and if these were fortified 
by extoior buttresses either directly applied, or flying across the 
aisle to buttresses beyond, the structure was rendered safe. 
Consequently the curtain 'walls between the piers were rdieved 
of any lateral pressme, and had only to carry themsdves, and 
to stay the piers by arches into the aisles, at the triforium, and 
over '&e dLerestoiy 'windows, these last being loaded 'with the 
upper 'Wall on i^ch the great roof rested. The derestory 
'windows 'were made larger as this came to be better understood, 
and occuped the whole 'width from pier to {der 'with a wall 
of glass set in tracery. Of this final development of Frendi 
Gothic, Amiens cathedral (Plate IV) affords the most perfect 
^ example: the suj^xirts are reduced to the slenderest proportions 
c onsis tent -with stability, and the proportion of the voids to the 
solids is exaggerated to the verge of insecurity. The church has 
indeed been tied tcgether Icmgitudinally wi^ iron. 
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This perfect development of the construction just described 
did not taTrft place at once; there was a period of transition from 
Romanesque to Gothic, to which we owe some of the most 
important and beautiful architecture in France. 

The fine church of Notre-Dame at Senxis, the dhoir of which is 
dated between 1150 andri65,has thesame mixture as at StDenis 
of round atiH pointed arches; and here, as dsewhere in churches 
of this period, it may be noticed that while for constructional 
reasons the pointed ardi is used in the vaulting, in the interior 
arcades and in other structural parts, the round arch survives 
in windows and ornamental features, where questions of con- 
struction do not arise; as if the artist parted with reluctance from 
a form sanctioned by centuries of use. This church has one of the 
most splendid steeples in French Gothic art, full of lovely detail, 
though the outline leaves something to be desired'. 

' The cathedral of Sens, built between 1143 and 1168, except 
the west end which is later, has the system of Gothic construc- 
tion foUy devdoped. The ardies of the great arcade are pointed, 
and are carried by clustered piers alternating with cylindrical 
columns, coupled one bdiind the other, hke those at Canterbury 
cathedral, where WQliam, an architect from Sens, was employed 
on the new choir from 1174 till his accident in 1179, when he 
left his work to be cx)ntinued by William the Englidunan. This 
alternation of stouter and slighter supports is connected with 
the system of se 3 q)artite vaulting, which requires to be ex- 
plained. 

In the quadripartite vault (Plate H fig. 2) the wide vault of 
the nave ranges with the narrow vault of the aisle bay by bay. 
It was not possible to do this well or at all, so long as the roimd 
arch was used, which demands that the crossing cylinders shall 
be equal, or dse there will be trouble. In some early vaults, 
as at St Ambrogio in lltilan, this was got over by making each 
bay of the nave equal to two of the aisle, and like them square 
(Plate II, fig. 3). The cross cylinders being equal, the inter- 
section was on a true line in one plane. But at Sens and some 
other early churches a variation was introduced. The vaults 
were planned as at St Ambrogio with one nave bay to two aisle 
bays, but the lateral triangular spaces were bisected by a rib, 
X This dinrch is reported to be seriously damaged the Germans 
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dividing the vault into six. in theAbbayeaux Dames atCa^a, the 
rib is a simple ardi canying a thin vrall across the nave vault, 
but in the Abbaye aux Hommes anrl at Sens a vault is turned 
over each of the two subdivisions from the main diagnmals to 
the new rib introduced between them (Plate II, fig. 4). This 
is the sexpartite vault, which gives occasion to an alternation of 
the supporting members, larger dustered piers A, B.C, D, having 
most to cany, bemg placed at the angles of the square double 
bay, and slender piers or simple columns under the intermediate 
ribs at E,F. 

The cathedral of Noyon (Plate V) was b^un in 1150 
after a disastrous fire and was finished about 1190 or 1200, the 
choir being the earlier part of the building. Here, too, we have 
round and pointed arches used together. It is, or was, for I fear 
it has been partly ruined during the late war, one of the most 
interesting buildings in France: none diowed better the transi- 
tion from Romanesque to Gothic. In the dtoir we find round 
arches, and there ate columnar buttresses outside the chapds 
of the apse which bdcn^ to the Romanesque style, though the 
apse windows and arches are pointed. The transepts are 
apsidaL In the nave there is an alternation of clustered pier 
and {hiin column, as if for a sexpartite c^mlt, but the present 
vaults are quadripartite. The proportion of the triforium is 
lofty, and it is vaulted, which occasions a second triforium 
arcade above, correspondh^ to the aisle roof outside. This 
makes the devation of the bay four-storied instead of bring 
as usual only of three stages. The west front, which is later, is 
singularly fine, and the projecting porch or narthas and the 
cloister and chapter-house, which briong to the next century, 
are rich with exquiatriy natural carving of fruit and flowers. % 

The transitional style may also be studied at St Germain-des- 
Ps£s in Paris, and in the churches of Ch§lons-sur-Mame, and 
the fine church of St Rehi at Reims, if by chance it has escaped^ 
destruction during the late war. 

In the churches of St Denis, Noyon, and Senlis, "Viollet-Ie-Duc 
says we may see the cradle of pointed architecture. Roman- 
esque traditions were not forgotten, round and pointed arches 
still seemed to struggle for mastery, primitive sculpture is to 
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be found side by side \wth attempts at better interpretation 
■of nature, and now with the cathedral of Noike-Dame at 
Paeis we seem to take another step forward. We still have 
the lofty proportion of the tiiforium, and originally there were 
four stages, though the alteration of the clerestory at an early 
,dA.te reduced them to three, and the nave-vaulting is sexpaxtite. 
But the rotmd arch has finally given way to the pointed, which 
now at last rules everywhere. 

The present bunding was b^un by Bishop Maurice de Sully 
in 1163, and at his death in X196 the choir and transepts were 
finished. Before the death of Philip Augustus in 1223, the nave 
and west front were completed, exc^ept the r5>per part of the 
towers which were finished between 1235 and 1240. There were 
at first no chapels between the side buttresses ; they were added 
at the end of the 13th century and finished in 1315. There are 
two aisles on each side of the nave and choir, and they are 
cxmtinued round the apse. The. transepts were lengthened one 
bay in X258, The vaulting round the apse of the triple semi- 
circle is very ingenious and interesting, the problem being a 
difficult one, and the contrivance is very cdever and sho ul d be 
studied. 

All the c»>lumns are cylindrical and carry pointed arches. 
The capitals ^c)^ a great advance in design and technique; 
the Romanesque type has quite disappeared and the foliage, 
though preserving traces of the Corinthian arrangement, is 
based on nature. 

The space corresponding to the upper triforium at Noyon 
was ocoupied at Notre-Dame originally by circular: c>p>enings 
with a sort of wheel tracery. These roses have been re-set by 
Viollet-le-Duc in two bays: in the rest they have made way for 
lengthening the derestcny downwards; the triforium roof being 
at the same time flattened as was necossaxy. 

The west front of Notre-Dame is on the whole the fimest 
in France (Plate VI). It is simpler than those of Amiens, 
Reims and Bourges; the treatment is bold and masterly, and 
the proportions of the stages to one another is admirably con- 
trived, The design of the upper stage of the towers is magnificent, 
and it is doubtful whether they would have had the gamA 
impressive effect if they had been finished with the spires that 
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were oiigmally intended. The horizontal lines are strongly 
marked, more so than the vertical, and this perhaps is a survival 
of Romanesque and ancient Roman tradition. The broad spaces 
containing niches, windows, and traceried gallery, sweeping from 
side to side, give an air of solidity and dignity to this higade that 
is wanting in the more elaborate fronts that succeeded to it. 

The novdtyof the art shown at Notre-Damewill be appreciated 
if we compare it with what was going on in other parts of France 
at the time when it was being built. The dcnnes of Pdigueux 
were just finished; the fronts of Arles and St Gilles were in 
progress, and Auvergne and Bmrgundy still dung to thdr native 
Romanesque. In Notre-Dame we see the new Gothic art fairly 
launched cm its course. 

The splendid cathedral of Laon resembles Paris in some 
respec^ts, but is rather coarser in detail. Crowning its lofty 
hill with its five steeples the mighty mass of choir, nave and 
transepts is a magnificent object in the landscape, and the 
situation may almost be compared to that of Durham. The five 
towers were intended to have been seven, two at the west front, 
two at each transept and another over the (TossiDg, but one is 
missing from the transept on dther side. Here again, the tradi- 
tion of a lof^ and vaulted tiiforium is observed, causing a 
second or pseudo-tiiforium stage above like that at Noyon. 
All the arches are pointed and are carried on moncHcylmdiical 
columns with foliaged capitals. The chmrch was b^un as usual 
at the east end in ii6o, and ended with an apse and an ambula- 
tory. The nave and west front and transept were finished about 
1205. The choir was then altered from an apse to a square end 
seven bays frrther eastward, and the upper part of one tower I 
at each transept was completed before the middle of the i3thJ 
century. The second intended transeptal tower never rose 
above the roof. A three-storied apsidal (h£q)el on the east side 
of each transept is a singular and picturesque feature. Christ- 
church Priory, Hants, has a two-storied chapel of the same 
kind. 

The central tower forms a lantern over the crossing, and this, 
though almost universal in the great English churches, is very 
unusual in France except in Normandy, where the architecriire 
has several points of resemblance to t^t north of the channel. 
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The square east end, also, of whidi there is another instance 
in Laon at the fine church of St IMbrtm, is not conunon in 
France though ahnost universal with us. 

The towers at Laon are very original in design. Kising square 
up to the last stage they there become octagonal, and on each 
oblique face they have a tourelle consistmg chiefly of columns 
and arches, up one of which the stair is contrived; and from 
between the shafts of the western towers peep out figures of 
oxen commemorating the legend of a miraculous ox which 
hdped to draw stones to the fabric while it was building. These 
towers excited the admiration of Wilars de Honecort, an architect 
of the 13th century, who saw them in process of being built 
and sketched them in his album, writing against his drawing that 
he had been in many lands but had nowhere seen such a tower 
as that at Laon^ Originally the towers were surmotmted by 
crocketed spires, which have now disappeared. That on the 
south transept tower was removed at the time of the Revolution, 
being dangefoudy distorted. The construction indeed seems 
too frail to carry them. There are cloisters attached to the 
cathedral of some interest, though not very accessible, being 
turned into cottages, and Laon has several other monuments 
deserving careful study, especially the great chmrch of St Martin, 
the Episcopal Palace, and the Templars’ Church. 

The new art is carried further in the apsidal transept of the 
cathedral at SoissoNS*, where we have again the four-storied 
bays, though the nave has only the usual three stages of arcade, 
tiiforium and clerestory. The same four-storied design occurs 
in the choir of St Rsm at Reims, which was rebuilt in the new 
style early in the 13th century. The nave of this fine church is 
remarkable for the strange way in which details of the 13th 
century are grafted upon very early and primitive work of 
nearly two centuries before. 

The magnificent cathedral of Bourges has side portals of 
beautiful Romanesque work which have been r^fixed in the 
newer building, and the northern of the two has a scroll of 
exquisite design on the lintel. They are covered by pordbies of 
unusual beauty, with a central shaft carrying a pair of trefoil 

1 S*«fi*ioo*o/irfl<w'«*Hoii««>r#,ed.Willis,I1ate8LXVII,I.XVin. 

* This church is reported to be very senously damaged "by the Germans. 
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ardies, rotmd wMdi are carved in one case a series of little owls, 
and in another little apes. These porches are placed where 
transepts would be expected, but there are no transepts at 
Bourges, the plan consisting of an unbroken nave wiih two 
aisles on each side, which are carried round the apse. Except 
for the omission of the transepts the plan resembles the original 
design of Notre-Dame at Paris; but the section and elevation 
are very different. The inner of the two side aisles is carried 
up half-way from the low outer ai^ towards the lofty nave, 
and it has its own triple Stirling of arcade triforium and clere- 
story, the latter looking out over the outer aisle. The effect of 
this is to make the nave arcade enormously high, at the expense 
of the triforium and clerestory, which seem crowded up against 
the vault, and this is unsatishictory. The general effect, how- 
ever, at first sight of the interior is surprisingly fine; the long 
vault from end to end, unbroken by a transept, is magnificent. 
There is something like it in the interior of the cathedral at 
Exeter, where in the same way a fine unbroken vault runs from 
end to end of the church. 

The cathedral of Lb Mans has at the end of its Romanesque 
nave a 13th century choir, which like that at Bourges has the 
inner of two aisles carried up, with its own triforium and dere* 
story, like the central choir. , 

The cathedral at Chartres was rebuilt by Bishop Fulbert 
in 1028. The present north-west tower was added between 
1135 and 1x45, and the south-west one between 1145 and 1175. 
The magnificent Ro3^ portals, which now align with the west 
front of the towers, stood originally in a line with their eastern 
side, leaving the towers exposed on three fiices. They must have 
been brought forward to where they now are before 1194, whrar 1 
Fulbert’s church behind them was destroyed by fiire. The! 
north-west tower had a spire of wood, which, after being twice ’ 
burned, was replaced by the fine stone steeple of Jean Texier 
between 1507 and 1513. The famous south-west steeple was 
finished at once in stone, and in its stem majestic features forms 
one of the most splendid works of the transition from Roman- 
esque to Gothic. The Royal portals with their sculptured 
tympana, and thdr jambs adorned with solenm mystic figures, 
drawn out to columnar proportions, form an important link in 
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the history of Freoch decorative sculpture. Ihe heads are very 
characteristic, and that of Christ may be compared with the 
figures of our Lord at Reims and Amiens. 

The rebuilding of the body of the church was carried on with 
snch exlraordinary vigomr that it was practically finished before 
1212. The conception was magnificent; the design contem- 
plated no less than nine towers, two in the west front, two at 
each transept, two at the chord of the apse, and a central one 
over the crosang; but only the two first were built, the ceutral 
one was nevo: attempted and the other six only reached the 
eaves. The simplicity of the design stfll attaches it slightly to 
the transitional style, but it is decidedly in advance of Paris and 
Bourges. The vaults are quadripartite, the lofty triforium has 
been reduced to smaller proportions, allowing a lofty arcade, 
and there is a magnificent clerestory with a cirde containing 
plate tracery in the head. The columns have attached colon- 
nettes and foliaged capitals with early esamples of the leaves 
d crochet, soon to be developed into the typical French capital 
of the lat«: Gothic. The proportions of the interior are singu- 
larly happy; it hat; not the depression of Paris nor the extra- 
vagant altitude in relation to span of Amiens. The gradual 
advance of importance given to the arcade in proportion to the 
other stages be seen by the following table, in which the 
elevation is in all cases divided approximatdy into 32 parts: 



Baris 

Chaitres 

Reims 

Amiens 

Arcade 

... II 

14 

15* 

16 

Tziforiain 

... 9 

4 

4 f 

4 f 

Qerestoiy 

... 12 

14 

12 



3 ^ 

32 

32 

32 


The two splendid lateral pordies of Chartres are the finest pro- 
duct of French Gothic, especially the northern one (Plate VII), 
which was b^;on in 1250. The amount of sculpture in statues, 
arches, capitals,and bases is hardly to be believed: it is said there 
areyoofigures in the north portal done. Some of themhave alittle 
trace of archaic stiffness, but others have a freedom and grace 
that puts them on a level with dassic work. These portals afiord 
jnaiter for careful study of Fraach Gothic at its best. The whole 
of this wonderful cathedral is full of interest and instruction. 
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and now that Reims has hdlen, there is none other in France 
on the whole its equals 

Of Reims one can only write retrospectively, as if it were still 
as it was in the summer of 19x4. It was in my judgment 
incomparably the finest of French cathedrals, in the majesty 
and simpHdty of its proportions, the purity and delicacy of 
its details, and the glorious perfection of its sculpture. How 
much of this is left, or can be recovered, I know not. It has been 
for four years the mark for German cannon, directed, we are told, 
by a passion for its destruction,irrespective of militarypurposes, 
and with its grievous defacement and partial nun one chaptm: 
in the history of French art is wiped out. ^ 

The cathedral built by Archbishop Hiacmar in S41 was burned 
in 1210, and on the first anniversary of the fire the new chtuch 
was begun. The architect was Jean d’Qrbais, to whom thei 
exquisite east end with its ring of diapds is due. Jean de Loupi 
was architect sixteen years and made the great west portals. 
After him came Gaucher, and then Bernard of Soissons was 
architect for 25 years, and built the five western bays and 
“owvra A VO.”, the great western rose window. The church was 
not finished till late in the 14th century, nor the towers till 1427. 

like Laon, Reims excited the admiration of Wilars de Hone^ 
cort, who saw the east end rising, and sketched the apsidal 
chapels, writing against his dcetch "this is how the chapels at 
Cambrai will have to be if one does them rightly^." 

The plan of the church (Plate Vlll) is simple and shows 
a great advance on its predecessors. Only the eastern part has 
the double aisles of Paris and Chartres, the nave having only 
one aisle on each side, which is an improvement, the space 
seeming to expand as you advance eastward. There are fortu- 
natdy no chapds between the nave buttresses, and the dffect 
of theflank of the nave, with these great projections, is extremely 
noble. The chapels round the apse, which Wilais so much 
admired and proposed to copy, are unrivalled, and show the 
' final perfect devdopment of the French cheeeA (Plate IX). 

*■ See M. and E. Msoiiage, Tht Seulpiures of Chartrts Cathedral, C^amlxridge, 

1909. 

* Sketch-iook of Wilars de Boneeort, Hates LIX and LX. "Dantsetel 
xnaniete doiveat estre celes de Cambtai son lor fsiit droit.” 
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In fliMn we see the first beginnings of bar tracery, the windows 
being of two lights carrying a circle with sexfoil cusping. The 
samft design with certain alterations runs through the windows 
of the whole churdi. TTie elevation of the bay is severdy sunple, 
the vaulting quadripartite, and showing no sign of the tentative 
efforts of preceding buildings. The capitals are richly sculptured, 
sometimes mixed with figures as in the famous “vintage” 
n apital, but towards the west end, which is later, they fidl off in 
style and become confused and inespressive. In the same way 
the refined Attic base of the eastern part is exchanged in the 
western ba3^ for a simple section without the scotia or hoUow 
moulding. 

The upper part of the western towers is octagonal, and, as at 
Laon, has a slender tourelle at each oblique face, consisting 
mainly of colonnettes. A spre was intended betwe^ four 
spirelets, and was prepared for, but the structure looks too frail 
for sudx a load. 

The front has three great portals, and their tympana have 
tracery, and are glazed, instead of the usual sculpture, but the 
jambs were filled with statues of extraordinary merit. They 
were by several hands, and those in the jamb of the right-hand 
door were archaic, and duplicates of some at Chartres, probably 
having been carved in advance and kept till the building was 
ready for them. The other figures were &e hipest achievement 
of French mediaeval art. Especially noteworthy was the group 
of the Annunciation with the smiling angd, and above all the 
group, by a di&rent hand, of the visitation of Mary and Eliza- 
beth which might be compared to the finest Gre^ sculpture. 
How many of these lovely figures have survived? 

In a side doorway is a figure of Christ of great beauty and 
dignity. 

The fotmdation of the great chrudi at Heims, where French 
kings used to be crowned, was followed in a few years by that 
of Amiens, which it is usual to regard as the perfect flower of 
I the French Gothic style. It was b^fun by Bishop Evraid de 
Fouilly in 1220, the same year in which the foundation of 
Salisbury cathedral was laid. The nave and the west front up to 
the gallery were fihidied by 1236. The apse and its chapels seem 
to have bren finidied in 1247, after which the work was closed 
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for want of funds, and the chcdr was not completed till 1269. 
The west front, which had. stopped at the gallery levd, was 
continued in 1366, but the north tower was not fmished till 
tiie next century. The chapels between the nave buttresses were 
added in the 14th century. 

A labyrinth or House of Daedalus in the floor, now represented 
by a copy, gave the date 1212, the names of the bishop Evrard, 
King Louis VIII, and three architects successivdy employed, 
the first, to whom the main conception of the building must be 
attributed, being Robert de Luzaxches. The inscription was 
placed by the last architect. Master Regnault, in 1288. 

The plan, before the chapds were added between the nave 
buttresses, was very like that of Reims. The columns are round 
with attached coloimettes and simple capitals d crochet, the 
front colonnette being run up to carry the vaulting ribs. The 
bases are good examples of the Gothic version of the Attic base. 
The vault is quadripartite, the side bays much stilted, to allow 
space for an immense clerestory; the triforium consists of two 
three-light openings with a trefoil in the head, and bdow it runs 
a string beautifully carved. 

The choir, which is later, is by another and an inferior hand: 
probably Thomas de Cormqnt had then succeeded to Robert de 
Luzarches. An attempt is made at greater splendour: the back 
wall of the triforium is pierced with windows and glazed, and 
the inner face is surmounted by an unmeaning and ungraceful 
pediment. The spacing of the columns in the apse is less 
successful than at Reims or Chartres: they seem too mudi 
crowded together, and the arches disproportionately tall and 
narrow, especially when contrasted with the immense expansion 
given to the daestory windows in the side walls. But the 
agreeable spacing of tiie colunms of the apse was a difficult 
problem, on account of the radiation of the ba3^ in the 
surrounding ambulatory, and was not often successfully 
achieved. 

The west front (Plate X) by de Luzarches is a splendid 
work, perhaps a little too full of ornament, but still a master- 
{flece and certainlysuperior to that of Reims. The sculpture here, 
and in the side portals, isbysevaalhandsand of unequal merit: 
that of the west front is the best, and the statue of Christ on the 
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pier dividing the middle portal — Le heau Di&u d^A.fniens — is 
deservedly famous. 

The great portak are typical of the form that henceforth 
became nearly universal in France. They are brought forward to 
the front of the great buttresses and covered with a gabled roof. 
This, as the door is set back in the main wall, gives the porch 
a great depth, afEording a splendid gradation of shadow. The 
are splayed and flanked with colunms and statues, and 
the arch is recessed ordar by order conformably with the jamb. 
Each order in the arch is carved with figures in niches. These, as 
they come overhead, seem to hang from the arch, and indeed in 
some of the later examples the figures are actually suspended 
by hooks. There is an element of absurdiiy in these niches 
toppling overhead, when they should be upri^t, and the 
Roman^que portal, such as that at Arles, is more logicaL 
Indeed, t^ method, by constant repetition in French portals, 
becomes in the end tiresome. 

At AmiftTiR we have the whole system of French Gothic con- 
struction thororghlydeveloped (Plate IV,s«^. p. 355) : the thrusts 
of the high vaults are concentrated on isolated points over the 
piers, where th^ are met by the counter-thrust of the flying but- 
tresses, which in their turn depend for their stability on the ex- 
terior buttress piers beyond the aisles ; the solids are reduced and 
the voidsenlarged to theirutmost extent: thecolumnsaienolarger 
than the load requires; tire walls frwn pier to pier are relieved 
of an lateral thrust and axe pierced with openings hr each stage 
reaching jErom pier to pia:, leaving only the arches of the great 
arcade with their spandrils to steady the colunms, the traceii& 
of the triforium, and the clerestory, in the latter of whidi the 
window takes the fuU width of the bay, and with the window- 
arch carries the solid wafl above up to the plate level on which 
the roof rests. The whole constructirm is weU l^lanced and 
scientific; theory is poshed to the very verge of ii^ecnrity, and 
in point of fact the bays have been tied together by iron carried 
in the triforium stage lengthways of the bonding. The whole 
structure is on an enormous scale, the hei^t from the floor to 
the apex of the vault being no less than 141 feet, or nearly one- 
third more than the corresponding height in Westminster Abbey, 
wMch has the highest vault of any Golhic churdh in En gland 
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And yet in its very perfection one misses something of the ’ 
charm of earlier work where theory was less supreme. The 
construction seems a triumph of engineering rather than of art, 
and is only partly redeemed from being merdy a medianical 
success by the splendour and beauty of the sculpture which is 
attached to it. One misses the effort and the vigorous striving 
upwards of the Romanesque work and the succeeding transition, 
whidi has subsided into the placid content of achievement; a 
phase more congenial to the temper of antiquity than that of 
the restless, ever progressive mind of modom Europe. However 
much one may enjoy the west front of Amiens, the interior 
strikes one wiA a certain coldness: the proportions seem too 
fine drawn, that of the arcade excessive, the height of the nave 
too great for its width, the detail of triforium thin and poor in 
the nave, and in the choir positively ugly. Of the crowding 
together of the apse columns and the contrast between those 
bays and the wide bays next them, I have spoken above. In 
all these respects Amiens is inferior to Reims, where, in my 
opinion, French Gothic reached its climax. 

The men of Beauvais resolved to rebuild their cathedral m\ 
1247, ^er the old diurch of Bishop Herv6 had been injrued by | 
fire. They watched with envy the magnificoice of the great! 
church which was rising at Amiris, and resolved that th^ 
would do something finer still. The vaulting of their choir was 
made 13 feet higher than that at Amiens, but it promptly fell. 
It was rebuilt in 1272 and fell again i2 years later. In rebuildkg 
it a secnnd time they strengthened the construction by introh- 
ducdng an additional column in each bay of the side walls, thus 
doubling the number of arches. No accident could have been 
more fortunate. It brought the side arches nearer to the spin 
of those in the apse, and thus remedied the unhappy cxmtrast 
which there is at Amiens between the narrow apse 1 »ys and the 
spreading ba3^ next them. The result is to produce an interior 
of strange and haunting beauty. In aU respects the effect is far 
superior to that of its nei^bouring rival; if Amiens is coldly 
correct, Beauvais is entrancin^y lovely (Plate Xl). The 
excessive height of tire arcade at Amiens is hare reducied, and 
the derestory is correspcmdingly lengthened with a magnificent 
eSecrt. The bach of the triforium is perced with windows and 
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• glazed, thus maldbig the 'whole choir a lantern of slender masonry 
set -with glass. 

In 1231 the monks of St Denis set about rebuilding the body 
' of their church, though Suger’s building had barely stood for 
a century. Pierre de Montereau was the architect, and with the 
, exception of the west front and adjoining bays and the lower 
1 storey of the apse with its chapels the whole of the existing 
I diurch is his work. It is in the fully developed Gothic style, 
I remarkable for its lightness and the amount of glass-space. 
' To 'the same architect is attributed the Sainte Cbapeixe in the 
old palace of Louis EX at Paris, where the whole space between 
buttress and buttress is filled with windows in which bar tracery 
is fully developed. It was built between 1245 end. 1248. 


§ m. THE PROVINCIAI- STYLES 

The provincial styles. Normandy. Bnignndy. The Hantagenet style. 
Limoges and Toolonse. 

It is time to turn from the Ile-de-France, where the final 
triumphs of the pure Gothic style were achieved, to see what was 
being done in other parts of the cormtry. 

In Normandy, during the latter part of the Romanesque 
pmod, under the settled rule of its powerful Dukes, architecture 
progressed rapidly and outstripped the other schools of France. 
The Ile-de-France 'was weak and disorganised and architecture 
there had not yet come to its own. The conquest of England, 
which transferred the seat of power to the other side of the 
diannel and drained the province of men and means, threw 
Normandy backward, and only one great cathedral, that of 
Bayeux, was raised there during the 12th century. When 
Normandy passed to the French crown in the next century the 
influence of the central Gothic sdiool made itsdlf felt: but 
thou^ the great chmrches of that period at Caen, Rouen, S6ez, 
Coutances and elsewhere are mainly in the new Gothic style, 
they are carried out in a manner of their own, with many 
differences, some of them as might be expected showii^ affinity 
to the Gk)tlnc of England. We find for instance round abaci 
instead of the universal French square or polygonal one, and 
labels over the arches inside the building, which are general 
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in England, but not used in other French work. Corbd tables 
are common both in Normandy and England, and interlacing 
arcades are peculiar to No rman work not only in Normandy 
and with us, as at Canterbury, Chiistdbiurch ilWory, St Cross, 
Castle Acre, and Mey, but in Sidly and South Italy, whither the 
Normans carried this favomite device with them. The western 
rose window of most great French churches is rare in Normandy, 
but on the other hand the central tower, which is unusual in the 
rest of France, but almost universal in the greathnglishchurdties, 
is formd in Normandy at both the great abbess at Caen, at 
Rouen in the cathedral and at St Ouen and St Madou, at 
Bayeux, Lisieux, Coutances, Norrey, Bretteville, and numerous 
other churdies both small andgreat, and is often open as a lantern 
to the churdi below. Apart from these and such like peculiari- 
ties, Norman Gk)thic conforms to that of the central school. 

The fine cathedral of St Pierre at Lisieux is thoroughly 
French in style,not unlike Notre-Dame in its vigorous simplicity. 
It was begun in the latter part of the 12th century and finished 
in i2i 8. The nave arcade has pointed arches on cylindrical 
columns and the vaulting is quadripartite and a good deal 
domed up. The interior of this church is as fine as an3dhing in 
early French Gothic. 

The cathedral of Baveux, built by the fighting bidiop Odo, 
was burned by om: Hemy I in 1106, who afterwards rebuilt it. 
Earthquake and fire caused a fresh rebuilding in 1159, but the 
consecration did not take place till 1231. Its chequered history 
is reflected by the medley of styles in the nave, where late 
Norman arches and wall diapers of the 12th century are carried 
by massive clustered piers with 13th century capitals. The 
choir is of r^;ular 13th century work, with features showing 
English influence, su<di as the passage in the derestory wall 
inside the window, and the peculiar leaf of Early En^^flsh cajntals 
common to Ihe style from York to Winchester, and Westminster 
to St Davids, but, so far as I know, found nowhare else m 
France. 

The vaults axe quadripartite, there is no western or transep- 
tal rose window, and sculpture is sparingly used. The t5?pical 
Norman ornamentation, as has already been mentioned, was 
conventional, and figure sculpture was devdoped slowly in that 
Med.F. 
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province, where there was a lack of the antique examples 
enjoyed by Ptovence and the South. 

Another diaractaistic of English Gothic which is observable 
in Normandy is the greater use of mouldings in the arches. In 
the early Gothic of the centre of France the mouldings seldom 
amount to more than a simple roll on the edge of a square 
order, but in Normandy we find the deep hollows and rolls with 
whidi we are fiimiliar in onr early Fnglish and early Decorated 
work. The arcades of the cathedral at Rouen afford an 
example of this. 

The 12th century is represented thet;e by the north-west 
tower— the “Tour St Romain" — and the two side portals of the 
west front. The nave was rebuilt after a fire and finished 
probably before 1240; the two side portals before the end of the 
centtuy; the Lady chapd in the 14th century; the beautiful 
“Tour du Beurre” in 1487; and the gorgeous west front (Plate 
XIV) between 1509 and 1530. The nave has aisles so lofty 
as to cov^ the main arcade, and another above it, a sort of 
pseudo-triforium, which simply opens to the aisle as at Lucca, 
Genoa, and Rochester, though no doubt intended originally to 
have had a vaulted floor and a tiiforium storey in the usual way. 
The choir is in the more regular Frendi style and finely pro- 
portioned. The choir of the Abbayb aux Hommes at Caen, 
which was rebuilt in the 13th century, has the vaulted tiiforium 
of Noyon and the early Frendi Gothic, combined with the 
English characteristic derestory passage with triple-arched 
inner tracery. 

In the fine cathedral of S£ez the Normans, working more on the 
French model, pushed lightness of construction beyond the verge 
of security, and the fabric has had to be extensivdy re{»dred. 

Normandy, like England, is fionous for its stone spires, a 
beautiful feature of Gothic architecture whidh is much less 
common in France. Every village round about Caen has a steeple ; 
some of them saddle-backed, others with fine belfiy stages 
and stone spires. Those of St Pierre (Plate XII) and St 
Sauveur at Caen, which seem to be by the samp architect, 
axe especially beautiful. That of St Jean in the same town was 
to have been .similar, but is incomplete, the foundati on s having 
given way and stopped the work. 
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The two early western towers of the Abbaye aux Homines at 
Caen are crowned with magnificent spires of the 13th century, 
and the churches at Norrey, Ifs, and Bernices follow the type of 
those at St Pierre (Plate XII) and St Sanveur at Caen. They have 
each a lofty graceful bdfry stage, with a pair of two-light windows 
between a pair of narrow blank arches. The spire is octagonal, 
with a lofty spire-hght on each direct fax^, and a pinnacle, 
hollow and shafted, at each angle of the square tower. The 
Normans had a keen eye for outline, and there are no other 
towers and spires in France to compare with them in this 
respect. 

The magnificent cathedral at Couxances (Plate XIII) shows 
most of the peculiarities of Norman Gothic. The nave dates 
from 1208 and the choir from 1238 to 1248. The great glory of 
the churdi is its group of towers — a lantern over the crossing, 
and two splendid steeples at the west end. The latter are 
remarkable for a distinct staircase turret with spires of its own 
attached to the outer comer of each tow^. The interior of this 
church is less successful than the outside, though it has many 
points of interest, but the exterior, from whatever point it is 
seen, makes it one of the most important and satis&.c:tory in 
France. 

In almost every province of France the arduteerture shows 
locel differences, though they are not so pronounced as in the 
Romanesque period. In Burgundy the narthex, which forms 
so important a feature at V&elay, Autun, Pontigny, and 
formerly at Cluny, occurs also in the Gothic churches of that 
province. There is one, though partly imperfect, in the church 
of St PksE sous V^zelay, where there is also a fine arcaded 
front, something like that of the neighbouring abbey, and an 
extremely beautiful tower with a wooden spire, the belfry stage 
of which slightly recalls that in the towers at Laon. Bdhi^d this 
splendid fii^de is hidden a humble church, which was never 
rebuilt or bought up to the same standard of magnificence. 
The picturesque and romantic town of Semur-en-Auxois has 
a remarkable church with a western narthex or triple-arched 
porch. 

The church of St Urbain at Troyes is built of the splendid 
stone of Champagne which encouraged the architects of that 
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province to attempt deeds of daring in construction impossible 
\w.th infeiioT materiaL The church is a mere lantern of gorgeous 
stained glagg framed in slender spars of stone: the mullions 
are slender like bars of iron, and the piers mere shafts. Clerestory 
and trifnriuTn form one window with two planes of tracery, 
between which is a wall passage, the outer plane being glazed 
in the triforintn and the inner in the clerestory. The traceries 
are cut in sin|^e slabs of stone slid into grooves between the 
buttresses. The whole scheme of decoration by painted glass 
remains and is consistent and harmonious: a band of figure-work 
forms a zone of splendid colour round the building on a ground 
of grisaille which shimmers like a tissue of silver. 

Tn Poixou and Anjou Gothic architecture took a very special 
form, very unlike that of the Ile-de-France and the central 
provinces, with many traces of the Romanesque and the dome 
architecture of Aquitaine. The cathedral of Angers is an 
immfnsft txanseptal church without aisles, ending in a simple 
apse, ceiled with vast square quadripartite vaults, which rise 
so enormously, dome-fashion, in each bay, that, though not 
constructed domically, they seem reminiscent of the real cupolas 
of Angoulfime and Solignac. Of this Angevin or “Plantagenet ’’ 
style, as M. de VCTneilh calls it. Angers has several examples. 
The HdxEL-DiEU, or hospital, founded by our Henry II in 1153, 
is a vast three-aisled hall, zoo feet by 75, with a beautiful chapel 
of 1180 in the same style at one end, a cloister, and a fine 
granary in two storej^ divided by pillars and ardies into nave 
and aMes. The pillars in all these buildings are slender, and in 
the dhapdl and hospital cany pointed ardies, and vaults which 
are higMy domical The ribs are merely rolls embedded in the 
vault, and do not stand out, being really only a moulding on 
the arris of the groin. The windows are plain with round- 
arched opeuiogs. The diapel, whidi is square, consisting of two 
bajTs eadh way, is vaulted and shafted in the same way. 

The fine abbey churdi of St Serge, also at Angers, is perhaps 
a still more beautiful example of this singular style of ardhitec- 
ture. Here too the windows are roimd-arched, though the arches 
of vault and arcade are pointed. In all these buildiags, the vaults 
of the side aisles and of the middle space are of equ^ height. 

The cathedral of Poitiers, which was founded about ir6o. 
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is in the same style. Like St Sei|;e it has three aisles of equal 
width, and almost equal height, though here the middle vault 
is lifted a few feet higher than the others. In other respects 
the same description applies to this building. It has a square 
east end with three shallow coves sunk in the soUd w^ to 
represent apses. The walls are panelled with a lofty blank arcade 
of round arches on slender shafts, carrying a wall passage that 
passes below the windows and bdund the projecting wall- 
piers. This is a Romanesque feature, and occurs at Cahors and 
Sohgnac. The fine hall of the palace of the Coimts of Poitou, 
now the Palais de Justice at Poitiers, has siinilar walj arcading. 

The Angevin style is one of great beauty, and really forms a 
separate school of Gothic art, quite distinct from t^t which 
sprang to life in the Royal domain. 

Farther south in the Limousin and county of Toulouse the 
Gothic of Paris and Amiens made stiU less impression on local 
architecture. It is a surprise to find it in the 13th century 
cathedrals at Limoges and Clermont, in the midst of very 
different work, and in Provence, as has already been send, the 
style was never accepted. At Toulouse, situate in a great plain 
with no local quarries, great use is made of brickwork, with 
excellent effect. The tower of the Jacobin convent has no stone 
in it except in the capitals of the littie window shafts and some of 
the string courses. Moulded bricks are used for angle roUs, but 
the window-heads are made with ordinary bricks, not shaped, 
but placed in straight-sided arches, over two-light openings. 
The result is piquant and delightfuL Another towrer in the same 
town, of siTnilar design, has been partly ruined. 

There is an interesting group of towers at Limoges, of whidi 
the upper part is octagonal, but set obKqudy, with an angle 
and not a face to the cardinal points, the comers of the square 
bdlow being filled with a phnade or buttress partly detached. 

Other local pamliaiities will be noticed by ^e observant 
student in the different provinces of France; which, though they 
may lack the severe logical and sdentific exactitude of the style 
which finds its perfect devdopment at Amiens, will not for that 
reason be less grateful to the artist’s eye. 
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FonrteenHi centoiy Gothic. Its dullness and monotony. Revival in the 
fifteenth century. The Flamboyant st3de. Its origin and devdopment. 
End of Ffench Gothic aichitectare. 

In the foregoing sections the development of geometrical 
Gothic has been traced from its beginning at St Denis, where the 
pointed arch b^|an to influence the construction, through the 
transitional work of Senlis, Noyon, and Sens, where Romanesque 
tradition had almost disappeared, to Paris and Chartres, where 
it was finally lost, and to Reims where the new art was fully 
developed and thoroughly carried out without any loss of the 
old constructional solidity. Another step taken at Amiens 
brought it to the verge of weakness, and at Beauvais this limi t 
was overstepped and min followed, needing supplementary 
supports to be added. 

In these last buddings every problem had been solved and 
brought to its logical condusion. There was nothing more 
to be done: the style was complete so &r as constmcdve science 
went, and at first the French architects saw no opening for any 
fresh artistic departure. Ih England it was diSerent. Our 
geometrical Gothic, which may be considered to have readied its 
fnll devdopment at the Chapter House at Westminster in 1250 
and the "Angd Choir” at Lincoln in 1255, continued but for 
a short half century morebefore it b^;an to pa^into anewphase. 
In the Chapter House at Wells, built between 1293 and 1302, may 
just be det^rted the fliintest tendency of the strict geometric^ 
figures in the tracery to mdt into flowing lines. In the choir at 
Bristol, built in 1306, and the steqile of St Mary's at Oxford 
of about the same date, the change is wdl-advanced, and by the 
middle of the century, in the Lady Chapd at Ely and the 
Octagon, the curvilinear Decorated style is perfected, and geo- 
metrical tracery forgotten. But in France, no corresponding 
change took place, and this diapter of Gothic architecture is 
wanting. 

French Gothic during the 14th century therefore followed the 
lead of the 13th without its originality, r^odudng the con- 
struction and architectural details of the masterjneces of that 
period, but without its vitality. Fine duirches ware erected. 
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espedally during the early part of the period, but the archi- 
tectore gradually declined in quality and became mechanical 
and commonplace. The tendency was to exaggerate the light- 
ness of the fabric, to increase the voids at the expense of the 
solids, and the result was an attenuation and feebleness of 
desi^ that made the work uninteresting. 

The vast chtuch — an ex-cathedral — of St Quentin, dating 
from the end of the 13th century, with a vault 127 feet high 
from thefloor, is afavourable exampleof later French geometri^ 
Gothic. It has two transepts, the only example, so far as I 
know, remaining in France; but they are not treated like those 
at Lincoln, Salisbury, or York, the second or eastern transept 
being rather unimportant. The nave, which is later than the 
choir, though still geometrical, fa very striking, with a lofty 
clerestory of traceried windows, united by descending shafts 
with the triforimn, a device which generally obtained during 
the later Gothic period. The sculpture of the nave capitals fa 
very poor, consisting of detached sprigs of foliage planted roimd 
the bell, without any sense of spring or support. That in the 
choir, which fa earlier, fa better. There fa a good deal of fine 
painted glass in various parts of the church, and at the east end 
remains part of an older Romanesque building. This fine church 
has sufEered severely during the war, and fa, I understand, 
partly in ruin. 

The eastern part of the magnificent church of St Pxesre at 
Chartres seems to date from this period, grafted on to a 
structure of various dates from the early Romanesque period 
onward. The whole derestory fa filled with beautiful painted 
glass, partly figure-work, partly grisaille, all of the highest 
mterest, an almost unrivalled dis^y and worthy of careful 
study. 

The cathedral of ChAlons-sur-Marne fa a good example of 
late 13th century Gkithic. The apse fa wdl contrived, and the 
whole effect pleasing; but the fahage of the capitals fa poor and 
shows the decline of the style. 

The great church of St Ouen at Rouen was b^gun in 1318 
on the site of a Romanesque predecessor, of which a small 
part remains <m the north side. The west front audits two towers 
are modem; the nave dates from the 15th century; and only the 
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eastern part with the apse and cheoet belongs to the 14th. The 
plan shows a return to simpKcity; there are no lateral chapels; 
the transepts are short, which also is good; and the apse is 
designed with only three canted bays, which has a very good 
efiEect. But thought the plan is excdttent the detail is very dis- 
appointing. The main arcade is poor and thin, with meagre 
shafts and miserable little capitals. Tlie aisle windows are 
enormous, and the solids are reduced to a minimum. Thegeneral 
effect of the interior from the west end is good, the proportion 
fine, and the plan simple, but beyond this there is nothing to 
interest, the details being poor and monotonous. The north 
transqpt of the cathedral at Rouen with the PortaU des Lib- 
raires is a typical example of the lat^ French geometrical style. 
It is said to date from 1280, but looks later. It shows the 
decline of the art in the attenuation of all the details, in its thin 
and wiry mouldings, and in the shallow recessing of the planes. 

The 14th century was not a happy time for France. She was 
harassed by Engli^ invasion during the hundred years’ war, 
and devastated by the Black death in 1348 and afterwards, 
wMdi swept away half the population. Comparatively few great 
buildings were erected during that period, and they show little 
of the spirit of the century before. "Viollet-le-Duc writes of the 
great cathedral at Bordeaux that it is bare and cold, the work 
“plut6t d’un savant que d’un artiste.” He says, further, that “at 
the end of the 14th century we no longer find the individual 
stamp which marks each building at the h eginumg of it. The 
general anangement, the construction, and ^ ornament 
already a monotonous aspect which fiivours mediocrity at the 
cost of genius. Science carries the day over art, and al^rbs it. 
Solids are reduced to the least possible, windows enlarged to the 
greatest ^extent, spires rise on supports that seem unfit to carry 
them, mouldings are divided into an infinity of members, an/f 
piers are composed of bundles of coloimettes as numerous as the 
arch mouldings they support. Sculpture is starved by the 
geometrical combinations of the architecture. In spite of the 
excessive skill and logic which presides over the design it leaves 
you cold; and in its efforts you find more calculation ^-ban 
iuspration^” 


^ VioUet-le-Dnc, DM. rats. 1. 154, 
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From this mechanical style, when art seemed sunk into 
commonplace and half dead, French architecture did not 
revive till the 15th century, when a fresh inspiration seized it; 
it sprang at once to a new life, and suddenly blazed out into 
the Flamboj^t style, the last phase of French Gothic, in which 
it expired at the advent of the classic Renaissance. The sudden- 
ness of its appearance suggests that it was adopted from some 
foreign source, and M. Enlart and others trace its origin in the 
curvilinear Decorated style of Ejagland, which began a hxmdred 
years before, and which we had already abandoned for the 
rigid Perpendicular style with which English Gothic closed its 
career. 

The history of architecture in the two countries at this time 
presents a curious contrast. Our curvilinear or flowing Decorated 
style, which began in the first years of the 14th century and 
continued till its last quarter, had been invaded as early as 1337 
at Gloucester by novel methods of design, the first symptoms 
of coming change. The beautiful Percy tomb at Beverley, 
of exquisite curvilinear design, dated 1365, is contemporary with 
the east end of the choir at Gloucester in an early phase of 
Perpendicular architechire, and the eastern part of tiie cdoister, 
which has a vault of fan tracury. Our architecture b^;an to 
assume a severer form, and the luxurious sweeping lines of Selby 
and Carlisle stiflened themselves into rigid straight lines at 
Cantarbmy and Winchester, where new naves in fully-developed 
Perpendicular were begun in 1378 and 1394. In France, on the 
contrary, the stiff geometrical style persisted all through the 
period when in England architecture had yielded to the seduction 
of the softa: flowing lines of the later Decorated; and it was not 
till some time after we had abandoned that style for one of 
more severity that the French broke through the rigid formality 
of geometri^ architecture and flamed out into the brilliant 
and luxuriant style appropriately named Flamboyant. 

It is difficult to see from what quarter but England the 
inspiration could have come. There vras nothing like our 
flowing style dsewhere; the coimexion between the two coun- 
tries, even in spite of hcjstility, was cdose and constant and a great 
part of Franco had been under English rule. But though the 
suggestion of flowing lines may have been borrowed from an 
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•Rng^ish source, the new style in France went its own way and 
has Kttle TiTr finftfifi to our more restrained 14th century work. 
Ha ving once broken down their rigid geometrical forms the 
French could not twist and bend them enough, and the curvi- 
linear of France often ran into extravagance. The Flambo5?ant 
style has been condemned as decadent, debased, and mere- 
tricious by purists who revere the 13th century as the period of 
true architecture ; one can understand that it makes no appeal to 
pedantry. Flambo3rant architecture has not the stem simplicity 
of Paris or Chartres, the majesty of Reuns, the strict logical 
perfection of Amiens: that is incontestable. It ib pla3rfol, 
piquant, full of clever smprises, joyous and amusing, sometimes 
frivolous, seldom serious and restrained: but there is room for it 
in the temple of art, just as in that of literature there is a seat 
for Ariosto as wdl as for Dante. 

Whatever were its ^ortcomings, it was beyond question 
alive, and contrasted strongly and hivourably with the worn- 
out art which it superseded and which had nothing to offer to 
the world but stale repetitions. 

Nocmandy was still in £ngli^ possession when the Flam- 
boyant churdh of Caudebec was b^;un in 1426; and St Madou 
at Rouen in 1432; and the gorgeous diurch of Notre-Dame de 
r£pme near ChlQons was built in 1419 only four years after the 
battle of Agincourt. After the expulsion of the English in 1456 
the new style spread rapidly all over France. Even in the south, 
which had resisted all attonpts of the sterner school of 13th 
century Gothic to gain a footing. Flamboyant ardiitectare 
found acceptance, and appealed with success to the softer 
temperament of the people. In every part of the country new 
buildings were erected, and old ones remodelled in the new 
style, which pervaded the whole kingdom as completdy as the 
Perpendicular style did that of England. The suddeim^s of its 
development is remarkable. In the last year of the 14th century 
the nave of St Quentin was built in r^;ular geometrical Gk>thic, 
and yet as early as 1412 we find the Flamboyant style fully 
matured and generally adopted. The window traceries are 
drawn in flowing curves, like those of England seventy years 
earlier, though it must be coirfessed with 1^ r^traint and less 
beauty, often running into wild extravagance, and sometimes, as 
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III certain cases at St Etienne, Beauvais, into positive ugliness. 
Elsewhere we find them shaped into fleur-de-lys and forms 
unsuitable to masonry. The mouldings also underwent great 
changes. In the early schools they had been very simple, often 
a mere roll on the angle of an order. Now they were elaborated 
far more than they had ever been even in England, where, at 
this time indeed, they were being simplified from the deep 
under-cutting of the earlier styles. In Flamboyant work they are 
hollowed and rmder-cut marvellously, the object being to get 
brilliant draip edges and deep shadows, and the contrast is 
often managed in a masterly manner. The bases of columns, 
on the other hand, became simpler: the scotia or hollow of the 
Attic base disappears, the members are stretched out upwards, 
and lifted high above the floor. Another novelty is the frequent 
omission of the capital, and the continuation of the arch- 
moulding down the pier to the base in many cases, while m 
others the ardh-mouldings are made to spring out of a circalar 
coltnnn, in which they are imagined to exist in embryo, each 
moulding emerging logically at the proper geometrical point. 
This gave the mason many nice problems in setting out, so as to 
make the several members die into the cylindrical core, given 
by the column, without any awkwardness or mistake. These 
geometrical puzdes had a growing fascination for the masons, 
and the stonework of the Flambo3^t period is full of intricate 
devices, where difficult intersections seem purposdy provoked 
in order to show the devemess of the workman in overcoming 
the difficulty. Noihing is more ingenious than the way in which 
mouldings are made to interpenetrate one another, a s ma ll 
feature being intercq)ted by a larger, but coming again into 
view beyond it at the true geometrical point, as if it had run 
through the member in which it was submerged, and emerged 
again without being any the worse for the interruption. These 
interpenetrating mould^gs and the perverse ingenuity which 
deli|^ted in them provoked the ire of Ruskin, who has many 
hard *hiTigs to say of Flamboyant architecture. 

The style in its earlier form is well shown in the church of 
St Macxx>u at Rouen. It was designed and b^un in 1432, 
tTinngh not finished till the next century. The lace-work spire 
is modem. The clerestory and trifoiium form one composition 
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in the interior, an arrangement now become general; the 
windows have flowing tracery of good design; the mouldings 
are diaip and keenly edged, divided by wide and deep hollows, 
and those of the arch run down the pier to the floor with no 
interruption from a capital. The whole design is light and 
elegant, and as yet there is no want of substantial effect. There 
is a splendid porch in the same style at the west end, of which it 
forms the principal feature. It is canted in five ba3?s to suit the 
street, and all the resources of the style are lavi^ed upon its 
pierced traceried gables, pinnades, and lace-work parapets. The 
statuary which completed its adornment is rmhappily lost. 

The west front of the cathedral at Rouen (Plate XIV), which 
inspired one of Tomer’s beautiful drawings for the engravings in 
The Rivers of France, is a marvd of delicate traceries, pinnades, 
pierced work in gables and parapets, from amid which modestly 
peep out two rude Romanesque portals. To the north it is 
flailed by the Romanesque “Tour St Romain''; to the south 
by the splendid “Tour du Beurre,’’ which is perhaps unrivalled 
in its own style. Through several stages enriched with panelled 
buttresses, pinnades and traceried windows, it rises squardy 
to the top stage, where it is converted into an octagon, set 
between four tourelles at the angles, pierced, and connected by 
httle flying buttresses to the central octagonal lantern. The 
central tower of Sx Ouen in the same dty is like it m some 
respects, but the octagonal lantern stage is larger and higher in 
proportion, and the angle tourelles are more important. It is 
difficult to say which of these two splendid towers is the better; 
but tlmt at the cathedral has the advantage of being seen from 
the ground to the top, while that at St Ouen is placed over the 
crossing, and is only seen from the roof upwards. From some 
points of view it has the disadvantage of appearing rather sirmll 
for the great church which it surmoimts so findy. 

Of all the Flamboyant buildings in France there is none 
superior to the unfinished church of St Wulfran at Abbevuxe. 
The ffi 9 adeis, I think, unrivalled in the style: though abundantly 
ornamented it is not ovi^loaded with detail, and there is ^ough 
plain wall to give relief (Plate XV). The whole compodtion is 
admirable, wdl-proportioned, and agreeably broken up by the 
buttresses, which are judiciously profiled to give a good outline. 
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I know nothing more beautiful in the style than this front. The 
nave vault is quadripartite, and quite like a late English one, 
with intermediate and ridge ribs and bones at the intersections. 
The triforium, however, is quite Frendi with bold Flamboyant 
tracery and a pierced parapet. 

These parapets to the triforium are a special feature of the 
Norman churches, and are foimd in buildings of earlier date 
as wdl as later. 

A few miles from Abbeville brings one to the gorgeous 
Flamboyant abbey chiurch of St Riqtjier, whidi was begun in 
1457, restored after a fire in 1487, and finished in 1517. The 
interior is in a simpler and earlier style than that of Abbeville, 
and at the west end is a tower and below it a portal which is 
decorated with all the extravagant profusion of Flamboyant 
ardutecture in its most lavish mood. The whole is inferior to its 
beautiful neighbour at Abbeville. 

The church at Caudebec on the Seine between Rouen and 
Havre has an interior of unusual beauty. The columns are 
cylindrical, and the arch-mouldings interpenetrate curiously 
as they spring, but there are good capitals, octagonal, with nice 
carving of foliage, instead of the m^e intersection of mouldings 
and coluirm described above. The effect of this interior is 
excellent. 

At the south side of the church stands the tower with a gor- 
geous spire of pierced stone work, girdled with coronets in relief 
throwing shadows on the octagonal pyramid, of which each face 
is sunk from the edge to the middle. I understand it is a re- 
building, but after the original design. It is a work of great 
beauty.. 

The Romanesque north-west tower of the cathedral of 
Cbabtbes is crowned with a fine steeple, designed and built by 
Jean Texier of La Beauce, and finished in 15x2. It consists of 
several stages, square and octagonal, sup^imposed, and placed 
obliqudy and directly alternately, with pinnacles and pedi- 
ments successfully disposed so as to fill out the derign to a good 
outline. 

The citizens of Beauvais, not content with a choir 13 feet 
higher than that of their near ndghbotu: Amiens, were provoked 
to further emulation by what was told them of the new church 
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of St Peter at Rome. Tte report of its extraordinary heiglit 
readied them just as they had built the first bay of the nave, 
which was equal in devation to the choir. A new fit of megalo- 
mania seized them: they would not be outdone by Rome, and 
over the crossing they ran up an enormous tower nearly 300 
feet high, whidi stood for a little more than 20 years, and then, 
in 1573, the overladen piers gave way and the whole came down 
in ruin, bringin g with it parts of the adjoining choir and tran- 
sept. The reconstruction induded three of the legs of the 
central tower, only the south-eastern one having survived. 
Beauvais has now no tower. The adjoining south transept, 
which was begun in 1500 and finished in 1548, does not seem 
to have sufiered by the catastrophe of 1573. It is very heavily 
buttressed, and has an air of ponderous solidity, which contrasts 
unfavourably withthelightconstruction of the 13th century choir. 
It is gorgeoudy decorated with pandling, traceries, pinnades, 
and gables, with all the profusion of the style, and the delicate 
intricacy of the detail emphasizes, by contrast, the heaviness of 
the masses over which it is spread. The tympanum of the south 
door is filled with niches instead of the usual sculpture, and that 
of the north transept has a Jesse-tree, which has lost itsstatuary. 

The church at Senus has a very similar transept of Flam- 
boyant work. 

The fine church of St Jacques at Lisieux is an interesting 
example of the Flamboyant style. It is ten bays long, with ride 
aisles, but no division between nave and dioir, though there 
may have been, or at all events was intended to be, a jvhS or 
rood screen, for which a stair is provided in one of the columns. 
It has an apse of three cants, and the aisles end square at the 
chord of it. The window tracety in the derestory is devoid of 
cusping. The great arcade has deeply moulded arches dying into 
cylindrical columns without capitals in the already 

described. 

The church at Saint-Lo in Normandy has a 14th coatuiy 
nave with two western towers and spires. To tfife a Watn hnyanf 
choir with double aides was added in the 15th century; both 
aides are carried round the choir, and very shallow rhapAlQ open 
from the outer one. The vaults are quadripartite with acutely 
pointed ribs, and the mouldings die into tibe circular cnTumnc 
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as at St Pierre, Lisieux. The irregolarity of the plan, which 
is accommodated to the street, causes some nice problems in 
groining, whidi ^ould be studied, as well as much picturesque 
variety in the interior efiect. 

The wdl-kuown church of Brou-en-Bresse is extraordinarily 
richia Flambo3^int work; but nowhere can the detail be studied 
better than in the cxithedral of Albi. This great church was 
begun in the 14th century, and is a vast pile of brown brick 
with roimd bastions for buttresses, more like a castle than an 
ecclesiastical building. On the south side is attached to it a 
Flamboyant porch (Plate XVI) of extraordinary magnifi.c:ence, 
and the interior is rich with painting, screens,aad statuary almost 
beyond belief. It consists of one vast nave imdivided, with 
muntorupted quadripartite vaulting from end to end, and on 
either side chapds in two storeys, the partitions between which 
are the great buttresses that support the vault. The choir is not 
defined in the main building, but is formed by screens parallel to 
the outside walls, but set inwards, so as to leave a passage all 
round outside them. The span of the main building is so vast 
that thace is room for a very spacious choir within (Plate XVIl). 
The screens are of stone, traceried, panelled, and full of niches 
with excellent statuary on the outside towards the passage, and 
the inside is lined with superb tabemacde work, canopies and 
pinnacles of stone, decorated with colour, over the stsJls. The 
intricacy of the sculptured foliage is amazing: the long seriated 
leaves of the artichoke are twisted, interlaced, passing under and 
over one another, turned forward and backward with extra- 
ordinary ingenuity. Every one of the great crockets and fiTiiala 
of the entrance pednnent is a study in itself, and the artifice 
with which it is managed cannot be fully realized till it is 
examined cdosely from the gallery on the top of the screen. 

This plan of an enclosed choir within and cdear of the church 
walls with a passage all round it on the outside occurs elsewhere 
in the south of France at St Bertrand de C^nuninges, and in the 
abbey of Moissac. It is a sort of g^rified version of the enclosed 
schola cemtorum in the churches of St Clemente and St Maria 
in Cosmedin at Rome: but the screens here are lofty enough to 
receive the tab^nade work and the aspiring canopies of the 
choir stalls inside them. 
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It VTas daring the Flamboyant period for the first time that 
dvil and domestic architectnre began to play an important part 
in the art. The day of the baronial castle was over: in the 15th 
centoiy public order had begun to make private warfiure 
obsolete. In the old castles loopholes were enlarged into spadous 
windows letting in light and air, and new buildings were 
designed without regard to military conditions. Earlier than this 
great dvil buildings had arisen within the safe bulwarks of 
the wealthy trading dries of Italy and the Low Countries, the 
most beautiful and one of the earliest of the latter being the 
great Cloth HaU at Ypres, now a mdancholy heap of ruin. In 
France and Fngland munidpal buildings of the middle ages are 
rare, but Rouen, in the Palais de Justice, has a splendid 
example of Flamboyant architecture applied to a dvil building. 
The lowrar storeys have fine wide open ardhes and windows; 
above these is an arcaded parapet, with pinnades and statues, 
which breaks up at intervals into dormer windows, which are 
smothered in pediments, buttresses, pinnades, and other devices 
of the style so much that the window itself can hardly be seen 
for the luxuriance of its surroundings. The general effect is 
gorgeous, but confused, and wanting in simplidty. Dormer 
windows are treated handsomdy, but with greater sobriety 
and with delightful effect in the part of the chiteau of Blois 
which was built by Louis XII and finished about 1515. 

Sources is remarkably rich in domestic work of this period. 
The present H6td de Ville was the Maison de Jacques Cieur 
built by that unfortunate minister of Charles VII inside the old 
Gallo-Roman wall, on which the back of the building rests. The 
site was bought by him in 1443. A gateway, over which is the 
chapd, with paintings by Italian artists, admits to a court3m:d, 
on the opposite side of which is Ihe palace of the great financier, 
who housed himself with not less magnificence than the great 
nobles and prelates of the Church, his contemporaries. The 
Hdtd at Paris of the Abbot of Cluny, now a museum, is not 
more important than this house of a mere commoner. 

The Hotel Cujas at Bourges, now a museum, is another 
interesting domestic building tharei and in another part of tha 
town is the so-called House of Cbarles VII, now the Lyc6e. 
It has a handsome staircase tower with pedimented doors and 
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windows, and little figures of guards or warders peeping out 
from behind imaginary shutters. 

Saint Quentin has a charming little H 6 tel de Viixe, more 
in the manner of those in the Low Countries, and rignificant of 
the neighbourhood of the frontier. It is a very beautiful building, 
and has p>oints of interest within, notably a grand fireplace with 
a projecting hood. 

The influence of the Italian Renaissance of Roman Art was 
fdt towards the end of the 15th century. Even earlier than that 
classic details begin to steal into compositions which are Gothic 
both in England and France. In the Flamboyant front of Rouen, 
built by the brothers Le Roux between 1507 and 1530, are 
twisted shafts with Renaissance details serving as pedestals for 
statues. At St Riquier there are similar semi-classic features 
supporting Gothic niches. In the same way Italian arabesques 
are introduced into the Gothic chantiy of Lady Salisbury in 
Christchurch Priory, Hampshire. In both countries a mixed 
style arose where details borrowed from classic art were used 
m the Gothic manner and in combination with Gk>thic forms. 
For a long time these buildings may still be classed as Gothic 
buildings in spite of their columns, Doric, Ionic, or Corinthian, 
and their architraves, friezes, and cornices. Chenonceaux, Cham- 
bord, Chaumont, Fontainebleau, and Blois, are stiU in the main 
Gothic buildings free from Palladian formulae, like Kirby, Long- 
leat, Burleigh,and Audley End in our country. The east end of St 
Pierre at Caen (Plate XII) has no decorative feature that can be 
classed with any school of Gothic art: every one is supposed to 
be in the new fashionable style, and yeX it is in all respects a 
Gothic construction: the windows are filled with tracery of a 
kind: the arches are round, but they aremoulded very differently 
from dasric work: we have the regular French cheoet, with 
ambulatory and chapds like Senlis or Reims; the full Gothic 
construction of vaults sustained by fi3dng buttresses springing 
from jners loaded with pinnacles to resist the thrusts just as at 
Amiens or B^uvais, and while every feature in the detail 
pretends to be classic, which it certainly is not, the whole system 
of construction, in which, and not in ite decorative features, the 
real essence of the design consists, is as much good sound Gothic 
work as Amiens itself. The church of St Eustache at Paris 
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affords another example, and a more important one, of the 
same curious mixtum of styles, for thou^ th^ is not a single 
decorative feature like those of the Middle Ages, the construction 
itself is as absolutely Gothic as that of Notre-Dame. 

Time had come, however, for the old art of the Middle Ages 
to die and make way for a successor. It died hard, both in 
£i]gland and France, as we have seen; and in a manner it never 
really quite died out, for its influence affected the new style in 
both countries, though less in France than with us. The final 
phase of French Gothic, though it luis suffered from many 
detractors, is surely not the least interesting in its history. 
Through trial and difficulty the early men of the loth and nth 
centuries plodded on, with many a ffiilure and set-back, till in the 
nth they began to see their way to making their work sound 
and durable. Working ever onward, they diligently improved, 
and perfected finally a complete and scientific principle of 
construction, which ^ey embellished with the choicest treasures 
of their new-found art. To this the men of the 15th century 
succeeded. The constructive labours of their hardy prede- 
cessors had made everything easy for them. AU. problems of 
construction had been solved for them, and all methods lay 
ready to their hand. When Leo X assumed the tiara he said 
"Poich^ Dio d ha dato il Papato, godiamolo": and so we may 
imagine the men of the last age of Gothic sa3dng “Our fore- 
fiithers have saved us all trouble m making our buildings, let us 
enjoy them,” The result was the Flambo3mnt style in which 
the Gothic art of France e^ired in a blaze of glory. 
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CHAPTER X 

SCULPTURE, GLASS, PAINTING 


Int the development of those arts which we are to survey, 
there are certain moments of special importance, such as are 
called epor^-maMng, and these it will be wdl to name at the 
outset. 

The first and least enduring is the Carolingian Renaissance at 
the end of the 8th century, which extended over the greater part 
of the 9th. 

Then, in 114^-4, Abbot Suger gathered all the best artificers 
»f France to cooperate in the rebuilding of his chnnh of St Denis, 
rhdr achiev^ent in ar(^tectcire, sculpture, metal-work, and 
'lass-painting exercised a very great influence on the genera- 
don that followed. 

The reign of St Louis, 1223-64, coincides with the great epodh 
it dinrch-building, and is the golden age ..of Gk>thic sculpture, 
painting, and ^ass. 

Charles V, Charles VI, and Jean, Duke of Berry, whose 
activities extended from 1364 to 1422, were three great patrons 
of art and leamiog. Under them paintmg especially flourished: 
and, coincidently, great sculptural works were undertaken for 
the Dukes of Burgundy. 

Of these epodhs, the second, whidh roughly covers the years 
1220 to 1280, is incomparably the most important. In it France 
attained an uncontested supremacy over all other races in the 
domain of art. 

Anotiier ^ort general statement may be permitted bdlore we 
begin our review. 

Ih studying Gredc art, it is agreed that sculpture f<nms the 
backbone of the subject. In mediaeval art it must be sub- 
ordmated to architecture, to which it was in the main andllaty. 

Painting in our period was feeling its way. In two depart- 
ments it attained a hdght never since reached, namdly, the 
illustration of books, and the making of coloured windom. 
This last is a very special form of art tightly restricted by 
limitations of material, ancillary, again, to architecture, yet 
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paxtakiog of the nature of painting. Its immense impoiinnce 
in the country and time vrith wMch we are concerned justify it 
in claiming a separate treatment. 

There are certain other special forms of art whidi I have been 
compdled to leave entirely out of sight. The chief of these ate 
enamelling and tapestry. 

§1. SCOLPTUEE 

As in literature and learning we can justly speak of a 
Renaissance in the da]^ of Charlemagne, so can we in the 
domain of the fine arts. The Carolingian period saw the pro- 
duction of remarkable works in painting, building, calligraphy, 
and, to a less extent, in what may be called sculpture. 

We have, I bdieve, no single stone image which can be 
assigned to this period. There is an equestrian statuette in 
bronze of Charlemagne (probably), which was once a treasure of 
the Cathedral of Metz and is now in the Mus€e Camavalet at 
Paris; and tins, it is contended, is really a work of the 9th 
century. The fact that equestrian statues of Roman date were 
brought from Italy to Aix-la-Chapelle shows that an artist there 
could have found models on which to base his work. Whether 
this statuette was actually made in the gth century I will not 
imdertake to determine; but the attempt whidh has been made 
to lower its date to the i6th is pretfy clearly a fidlure. 

By far the greater part of the extant carved work of Caro- 
lingian times is in the form of ivories, mostly plaques intended 
to be placed on the covers of liturgical boo]te. Of very few of 
these (an it be confid^tly said that they were made in the 
x^on we call France: -^e great abb^ of Germany and 
Switzerland must be regarded as the place of origin of most of 
them. The traditions of both east and west have been drawn 
upon by the artists of these reliefs. On some we see the true 
Byzantine angel bearing his long cross-tipped stafi, on another 
(the Psalter of Charles the Bald at Paris) one side transcribes 
into carving su(h a drawing as we find in the Utrecht Psalter, 
illustrating the text of a whole Psalm 0 m this case the 56th) in 
a smgle cconposition, while the other side shows the story of 
Nathan and David as it might have been pictured in the 4fh 
century illustrated copy of the Books of Kiugs whidi we know 
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astheQuedlinbtiigfR^ents. Both the Utrecht Psalter and the 
other MS. are of Italian descent. Still more strongly are we 
reminded of the Quedlinbnig book by an ivory in the Louvre 
wMchrepresentstheinterviewofJoab and Abner and the 3roung 
heroes of Helkath-hazzorim (2 Sam. ii.), a subject imtouched, 
we may say, by later art, and of no symbolicad sigrufLcance. 

In short, the ivory-carvers were influenced very largdy by 
the jactures in the books of thdr time, just as they were five 
centuries later. In a review of the general devdopment of 
sculpture there is neither ^pace nor necessity to say more about 
them. 

Sculpture cannot be said to have made a real beginning before 
the iith ceatury. We do hear of images on the portals of 
churches in the gth and loth centuries, and of others (like that 
of St Faith at Ungues) which were objects of devotion. The 
image of St Faith (of wood covered with metal) still exists to 
show how very infimtine were the eflorts of the first sculptors. 
Equally diildish is the carving of a lintel dated loao-i at the 
church of St Genys-des-Fontaines (Pyr^n^es-Orientales), on 
wtddi Christ in majesty with two ang^ and six apostles are 
represented. There is no room to dwell upon this stage of the 
history. 

It should be realised that, until Sugar’s work at St Denis gave 
an impulse and furnished a model, that part of France which 
afterwards attained supremacy in this art had really nothing to 
show. All the best Romanesque sculpture is to be found wdl 
to the south of Paris, in Languedoc, Auvergne, Poitou, Bur- 
gundy, and Provence. It is possible for the student of style to 
discrhnmate the schools of these various r^ons: but upon this 
side of the matter I shall say little, and rather attempt to point 
out the great works and their broad diaracteristics. 

' When we come to deal with the 13th century we shall find 
that the sculptural decoration of a great church follows a 
prescribed plan carefully thought out. In the Romanesque 
period this is not the case. There is indeed a fidrly cxmstant 
fariiion of adorning the space in the head of the arch of the 
principal door with a rq>resentation of Christ in majesty or the 
Last Judgment. And in certain districts we find a lo-^^^ence 
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for a wdl-defined set of subjects. But unity of conception is) 
confined at most to the western fagade of the church. / 

Among the most fam ous of Romanesque sculptured fa9ades 
are two in Provence, those of St Gifles, and of St Trophime at 
Arles (see above, p. 334, PI. 1 ). It has been contended that 
these are laigdy based on a study of surviving Roman sculpture 
and are to be r^;arded as the sources of the great works of the 
13th centmy. Such is the view of the German critic Voge; it is 
traversed by M. Michd, who sees in the work at St GiUes an 
eclectic composition, in which the single statues are adaptations 
from the rising school of the north and the rdiefa owe their 
inspiration in part to the ancient Christian sarcophagi, plentiful 
in the district, and in part to the sculptures of Lombardy; while 
the Arles fa9ade is an inferior product of the same character. 
In other words, the school of l^ovence is a decadent one. If 
the French view is the right one (and it seems solidly based) it 
is well to place these monuments on one ade at the outset. They 
still remain (especially at St Gilles) wonders of beauty and rich- 
ness: the frieze illustrating the life of Christ which surmounts the 
portals at St Gilles is full of interest at every point: it finds a 
parallel in the north on the west front of Chartres. 

We tom to works of less doubtful character. 

Toulouse was never a more important centre of art than 
during this period. The great Romanesque basilica of St Semin 
(Satuminus) has in the wall of the choir-aisle at the east end 
certain low reliefs in marble representing Christ, angels, and 
apostles (one on each slab) which may be assigned to the end 
of the ixth century, and a t3mipanum of about 1125. But the 
great glory of Toulouse in this department was in the destroyed 
doisters of some others of its churches. In these were amultitude 
of capitals, either histoiiated, that is, carved with scenes, or 
decorative; and a large number of them have been preserved 
and are now in the dty museum. In thdr richness, intricacy, 
and ddicacjr of execution they represent the best work of the 
school: in subject they exemplify the curious want of system 
which characterises the period. The most diverse subjects from 
Old and New Testament and from lives of saints occur upon 
them. It is true that in tins case we have only the capitals 
themsdves and no due to their origiBal arrangement: but 
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another case, that of the doister of Moissac, which is intact, 
demonstrates the truth of the statement. Here are some of the 
subjects: Beheading of John Baptist, Nebudiadne^ar eating 
grass, martjndom of Stephen, David and his musicians, Jeru- 
salem, the devil dhained, mirades of the S3U'ophenician and the 
Centurion; or again: Raising of Lazarus, the Beatitudes, Cain 
and Abd, Alexander fl3?ing in the air, David and GoUath. The 
capitals in the church at Vezday or in Autun Cathedral yidd 
similaT lists. Perhaps those which remain from the destroyed 
church of Cluny are the most singular: a series of these, it has 
been shown, represents the several "tones” of Gregorian music; 
others show the Seasons, the Virtues, the Ages of the world. 

Besides these capitals Toulouse affords certain statues of 
apostles from the ddster-door of St £tienne which are of 
extraordinary interest. 

V^thin the sphere of influence of Toulouse, perhaps, are three 
works of great importance: at Moissac, Beauheu (^m^) and 
Souillac (Lot). Besides its doister, Moissac has a portal which 
was at least b^;un before 1115. The tympanum has Christ with 
the four evangdistic beasts, two angds, and the 24 Elders: and 
a Ixntd covered with wonderful decorative work. There are 
figures of Isaiah and St Peter on the sides of the door and the 
central shaft is composed of a mass of animal forms. This feature 
recurs in yet more curious guise at Souillac. Then, within the 
porch on left and right are high reliefs under arcades. Dives 
and Lazarus, the Annunciation, etc. are the subjects. This 
feature connects Moissac with Beaulieu, where the corresponding 
sculptures are of Danid in the den visited by Haba VimTr apd 
the Temptation of Christ. Beaulieu’s tympanum represents the 
Last Judgment, and the Entd bdowit has magniflcent monsters 
and decorative work. It is later than that of Moissac. Lastly, 
Souillac has (inside the west end of the church) its pillars 
composed of beasts and of the sacrifice of Isaac, and, above, a 
rdief , flanked by two seated statues, of the femous story of the 
Virgin ddivering Theophilus from his contract with the deviL 
In their vigour and radness these Souillac carvings are as 
striking (though not beautiful) as any works of the timi* 

Other churches possess famous tympanum-sculptures. The 
abbey of St Faith at Conques (Aveyron) has a great 
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Judgment, notable for its many inscriptions, and for the intro- 
duction of the patron of the place, St Faith, with her church, 
and the fetters from which she delivered prisoners, hong up in 
it. There is no fineness of execution about this work. Far 
superior in this respect is the t3mipanom at Cahors (Lot), in 
which again the patron, St Stephen, is introduced with his 
story, and mingled with a composition of the Ascenrion. 

At V6zelay (see above, p. 344, PL III), the most northerly of 
the churches with which we have to deal, the narthex has a 
triple portal. Tlie date is 1132. The central door shows Pentecost : 
Christ in the centre is shedding from His hands rays upon the 
Apostles. The lintel below has relief which have never been 
satishictorily interpreted. The statues of St John Baptist on the 
central shaft and of Apostles at the sides are very notable. 

TTiere is also a triple portal on the outCT west wall; but in this 
case the sculptures have been severely restored. 

Autun Catiiedral is the last to be noticed. It was once rich 
in sculpture of the Romanesque period, of which only the 
t3mipanum with the Last Judgment, and fragments of a side- 
portal (a remarkable figure of Eve hiding herself in the Garden 
was found and is figured by M. Michel) and' of a mausoleum- 
shrine of St Lazarus, now remain, together with a number of 
historiated capitals inside the churdh. At Autun, if anywhere, 
one might have expected that classical influences would show 
themsdves in figure-sculpture, as they surely do in the archi- 
tecture of the interior of ^e cathedral. But it is not so: Autun, 
saysM. Michel, is here the ofiEsptingofVdzday;andacomparison 
of the two t3mipana justifies his statement. 

One work of a diffaient class must be mentioned bdiore we 
turn to another district, namely, the wooden doors of the 
cathedral of Le Puy, carved with scenes of New Testament 
story in low relief, whidi are accompanied by verses of which 
the lettering is strangely worked into monograms. It is the only 
mmioment of its kind known to me in France, but recalls the 
doors of S. Maria im Capitol at Cologne. 

The western region remains. It is here that we note some 
special local featrues; the habit, for instance, of making the 
whole fa9ade of the church exhibit a single composition. At 
Angoulgme this is variously described as the Last Judgment and 
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the Ascension: the latter seems to be right. Ste Croix, Bor- 
deaux, has Christ in majesty. Prophets and Apostles : at Notre- 
Dame la Grande, Poitiers, lessons from the Christmas o£B.ce 
(from a sermon ascribed to St Augostine) have been taken as 
the basis of a composition showing the Incarnation and its 
piefigurements. Here too we have recurring subjects: the 
triumph of ‘'Wrtues ova: Vices, the Ten Virgins, the months and 
signs, and sometimes these are carved in the voussures of the 
arches, in a kishion of which our own Norman portals illustrate 
the beginnings, and which in the next century becomes extremely 
important. Characteristic of the churches of Poitou is also the 
placing in a shallow arched recess beside the portal, or higher 
up, an equestrian figure, sometimes called Charlemagne, but 
apparently in truth intended to represent Constantine. Some 
or all of these peculiarities are illustrated in the churches of 
Parthenay le Vieux, Mdle, Civray, Rufiec, St Jouin-lds-Mames, 
Aulnay, Argenton-ChSteau, and not a few others. 

Nothing in the devdopment of art, any more than m any 
other department of human activity, comes out of the blue 
without preparation or harbinger; and of course the sculptural 
decoration of the great 13th century French churches is no more 
than the climax of a process which had gotalongwayin the 12th. 

Probably if Sugeris great church of St Denis had kept its 
western higade intact we should have seen in it the gam and 
more than the germ of the fa9ade of Chartres. Its date was 
c. 1x42. I speak thus abruptly of fagades, for in fagades and 
portals the flower of French sculpture is concentrated, not, as 
in classical times, in great single statues — cultus-images — or in 
groups, lines of single statues, meant to be seen in comlfina- 
tion, and high and low rdiefs are the staple of our material. 

The triple western portal comes to be tie standard form: but 
single ones, especially in the earlier years, have also to be con- 
sidered. 

T aking the single portal as our unit first, we see that the 
following parts of it receive decoration. 

On the irumeau or central shaft between the doom there is a 
statue, and on either side of this, in the splay of the doorway, 
are more statues on the same level. Below the feet of tb*^ are 
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sometimes pedestals carved vith irdevant figures and bas- 
leliefe. On the jambs of the doors and sides of the trumecM are 
pmall figures. The head of the ardh is filled in 'with stone, and 
this area, •the tympanum, is filled with high rdiefs in several 
horizontal bands. The recessmgs or voussnres of the arch are 
filled ■with zones of small figures or groups. 

Such is the can'vas upon which the web is woven. Of the 
web itself much has been written. It has been rightly said that 
a great French church of the 13th century is a "Sum of Theo- 
logy” in stone. In other words, it is evident 'that a defini'te 
prc^pcamme underlies the scheme of sculptural decoration, and 
one drawn up by men who were masters of the learning of their 
day. Without daborating this thesis, whichis generally accepted, 
we 'will see how the difierent portions of a western fa9ade with 
•triple portals ware allocated when the scheme was fuHy de- 
veloped. But let it be noted that no single one of the statements 
whi<^ I am about to make is true of all the examples. 

The central portal is that of Christ. He stands on the trumeau 
with the Apostles on either side. 

In the tympanum is the Last Judgment: in the voussures 
angds and saints who 'witness or take part in it. 

The jambs of the door have the Ten Virgins. 

Of the other portals, that on the spectator's left (1 name it so 
for convenience; it is chosen really as being on Christ’s r^h£) is 
the Viigin’s. If there be a inmeau, she occupes it. The nde 
statues may be those of typical figures of the Old Testament 
(as Abraham, Mdchizedd:, Solomon and the Queen of Sheba) or 
pairs or trios of figures representing the Annunciation, Visita- 
tion, Presentation. The t^panum sho'ws the Death, Burial, 
and Coronation of the Wrgin: the voussures, types of her, or 
incidents in her life. 

The right-hand portal is that of the patron saint of the place: 
his effigy and those of other local saints occupy the tmmeau 
and sides: his hfe is in the tympanum and very likely in the 
voussures as wdl. 

The pedestals of the statues and lower parts of the 'wall may 
have sculptures rdevant to the statues above them : or cycles such 
as the Story of the Creation, the Virtues and Vices, the zodiacal 
signs and occupations of the Months, the Seven Liberal Arts. 
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Above tbe portals is a line of statues of Mngs, representing 
the royal ancestors of the Virgin, known as a Gdlerie des rois, 
and formerly thought to represent kings of France. It was, by 
the way, a favourite fashion to identify many of the statues on 
rTinrrhftg as portraits of founders, benefactors, and contemporary 
worthies: in hardly any case can these interpretations be held 
valid. 

The side portals, of the transepts or aisles, are often in im- 
portance comparable to those on the west front: but the subjects 
treated on them were not prescribed to the same extent. In a 
majority of cases, perhaps, a legend of local interest is selected 
for treatment. However, the evidence of Chartres, Rouen, and 
perhaps Troyes and Sens might suggest that it was the proper 
place for the Old Testament. 

In the interior of the church there was alwa3^, I suppose, a 
rood-screen or ptdpUum of stone (called, in Prance, ^julbd) and 
often a stone screen separating choir from aisles (choir-aadosure}. 
Practically aUjubSs and most dioir-endosures are gone — swept 
a^y by the Copters of the i8th century, who preferred wrought- 
iron gates and grilles. Srurviving fragments show that in the 13th 
century the Life of Christ was nobly illustrated in rdief on 
and chohr-endosure. 


The germs of all this treatment can be seen in the rath century. 
Tympana, single figures, on the trumeau or at the dd^, bands 
of figures in the ornament of the ardh; but th^ axe sporadic and 
undevdoped. One element, whidi we have seen to be hi§^y 
important in the Romanesque period, disappears into the back- 
ground (though it is not wholly extinguished) in the I3fh century, 
and that is the historiated capital 

A brief statement of the order in time of the great portals will 
best mtroduce our more detailed examination. 

St Denis, 1142; gone. 

Chartres (west), 1150-75; triple. 

North and south transepts 13th cent., the n<»th the 
earlier. 

Le Hans (lateral: single), c. 1170; sometiines dated 1137: if 
correctly, a very important member of the sncoesdon. 
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Senlis (angle), c. 1190. 

Laon (west: triple), c. 1200. 

Paris, Notre-Dajue, c. 1220; most influential; one portal 
preserved from the earlier churdi and of the same work- 
manship as one (R.) at Chartres. 

Amiens, c. 1230. 

Reims (west), 1280; N. a little earlier. 

Bourges, 1250-60 (and i6th cent.). 

Slightly, but only slightly, less important are; 

(£xoy&&, N. portal (single) of which all the imagery has gone, 
and only the inscriptions remain.) 

S&os. 

Auxerre. 

Less important again, but following the form laid down: 
Poiti^. 

Meaux. 

Baaas. 

The lateral portals of Rouen, and the fa^e of Lyons, both 
dqmved of their statues, but both conspicuoi:^ for their wealth 
of small bas-rdflefs, peilu^ trespass into tl% Z4th century. 

The list, I need not say, is not exiten&tive: it is, however, 
rejnesentative. 

We win now go throuf^ some of these examples, and, without 
entering into minute detail, set out the schemes of them. 

Chartres. Here the retention of the earlier western portals 
drove the artists of the X3th <»ntury to concentrate mi the 
northern and southern porchm — ^for these are real porches with 
detached columns. 

Wut fima: 

C. StatuM: ancestois of the Vitgbi. This applies to all the 

time western docHn. 

Tyapanam: Christ in |^k»y. 

Vottssures: the 34 Elders, etc. 

L. Statues: see above. 

Tympemoin: the Ascension. 

Vonasotes: hhaititt and Signs. 

R. Statues: see above. 

Tympanum: The Virgin and Child; The Annunciation, etc. 
Voussures: Arts and Sciences. 

Chi^tals, exteiding ail across the front: Life of Christ and of the 
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Virgin. This is a feature we shall not meet again. The frieze at St Gilles 
recalls it, and there may have been borrowing of design. 

Above: Gallery of Kings. 

North Porch (see above, p. 362, PI. VII). Entrance to central bay: 
Statnes rdatmg to Samuel and David: reliefs of their lives bdlow. 

In the arch above. Creation. 

C. Statues: Anne on the trumeau. Joachim, Patriarchs, Prophets. 
Tympanum: Death, etc. and Coronation of the Virgin. 

Voussures: Jesse-tree, etc. 

Entrance to L. bay. 

Statues: Church, Synagogue, etc.; some gone. 

Reliefs: Virtues and Vices. 

In the ardii: Active and Contemplative life: Heavenly Beatitudes. 
L. Statues: Annunciation, Visitation, Prophets. 

Tympanum- Nativity, Adoration of Magi. 

Voussures: Ten Virgins, Fsydiomachia (Battle of Virtues and 
Vices), Fruits of the Spirit. 

Entrance to R. bay. 

Statues uncertain: local saints on R. 

Reliefs: Arts and Sciences. 

In the arch: Months and Signs. 

R. Statues: Old Testament worthies. 

Tympanum: Stories of Solomon and Job. 

Voussures: Stories of Samson, Esther, Judith, Gideon, Tobit. 

South Porch: 

Detached pillars of the porch each sculptured with 24 reliefs. 

FromL i. Martyrdoms. 2, 3. Twenty-four Elders, and Virtues 
and Vices. 4. Confessors (scenes from their lives). 

In the arches above: L. The Ten Virgins; C. Prophets and Virgins; 
R. Angels and Apostles. 

Portals: 

C. Statues: Christ and the Apostles. 

Tympanum : Last Judgment. 

Voussures: nine orders of angels. 

L. Statues: Martyrs (six). 

Tympanum: Story of St Stephen, continued in the voussures. 

R. Statues: Confessors. 

Tympanum: Stories of SS. Martin and Nicholas. 

Voussures: Story of St Giles, and saints. 

Statues above: Kings of Judah. 

The late choir-endosure (begun in 15x4) has the lives d the Virgin 
and of Christ. The jubd was destroyed in 1763. 

Le Mans (lateral, single portal). 

Statues: eight, ancestors of Christ. 

Rdiefs: Peter and Paul. 

Tympanum; Christ in glory and Apostles. 

Voussures; Angds, Life of Christ. 
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Senlis. Ilie single western portal is a very remarkable work, 
Hiere is a growing freedom in the statues and an emotion in the 
reliefs which heralds a new age. 

Statues: Abrabam. Moses, Simeon, St John Baptist. 

Tympanum: Deatb, BuiM, Coronation of the Virgin (said to be 
as early as any esnmple of this subject). 

Laon. All the statues are new. 

C. The Virgin’s door here. 

T3rmpanum; l.ast scenes and Coronation. 

Voussures: Jesse-tree, etc. 

L. Again the Virgin. 

Tympanum: Eady scenes of Christ's life. 

Voussures: types of the Incarnation, 'with inscriptions. 

R. Christ. 

Tympanum: The Last Judgment. 

Voussures: Ten Virgins, etc. 

Above, in the Towers: the Creation, and Arts and Sdences. 

Paris, Notre-Dame (see above, p. 358, PI. VI). The statues are 
largely restorations. 

C. Statues: Christ aud the Apostles. 

Rdiefs: Virtues and Vices; Months and Signs. 

Jambs: Arts and Sciences. 

Tympanum: Last Judgnumt. 

Vcmssures: Ten VirgittB; Rid«ni ci the Apocalypse, etc. 

L. Statues: The Virgin, St Denis, etc. 

T3^paaum: Death, Burial, Coxonatirm; Prophets. 

Voussures: Jssse-tres with prof^hets and ? sibyls. 

R. “Porte Ste Anne," c. 1185. 

Statues: St Marcellas and local saints. 

Tympanum: Virgin and Child; Early Life of the Viigin. 

Xtt the wiUl between C. and dde^pcartato: Ciutcfa and Syiugcgoe. 
Above: Gallery of Kings. 

N. Truis^t: Early Life of Christ. 

S. Transept: St S^hen (commemorating a demolished Church of 
St Stephen on this rite). 

Choir<enclosurB: Life of Christ. 

Atnieas (see above, p. 365, PI. X). On the whole, perimps the 
best pteseeved of aU, and the stateliest. 

C Stetuss: Christ, Apostles, Prof^rets. 

Reliefs: Virtues and Vices; iUustrations of the Prophets* writings. 
Jambs: Ten Virgins. 

T3rm{Maam: The Last Jndgmmt. 

Vomnures: Angds, Sainbi, etc. 

L. Statues: St Firnun (patron) and local ninis. 

Reliebi: Months and f^gns. 

Tymionum: Story of St Flradn. 
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R- Statues: The Virgins and typical figures (Solomon, etc.). 
Reliels: illustrations of the statues; types of the Virgm. 
Tympanum. Death, Assumption, Coronation. 

Voussures: Angels and Elders. 

Above: Gallery of Kmgs. 

S. Transept: Statues: Virgin, St Honoratus and local saints. 
Tympanum. Story of St Honoratus. 

Voussures: Prophets, etc. 

Reims. The ciilndnation of the art in some ways: the beauty 
of the single statues has provoked the inquiry whether antique 
models were not copied here. 

The tympana of the western portals are here unfortunately 
replaced by tracery and glazing. The reliefs are pushed down 
to the linMs above the doors (these are partly destroyed) and 
up into the gables. Supplementary sculptures occupy the angles 
of the towers. The principal sculpture of the Last Judgment 
is on the N. side of the church^ 

C. Statues: The Virgin, The Annunciation, Visitation, Presentation, 
Adoration of the MagL 

Jambs: Months and Elements. 

Gable: Coronation. 

Voussures: Saints. 

L. Statues: Local saints. 

Jambs: Arts and Sciences. 

Gable: The Crucifiaion. 

Voussures: life of Christ. 

Side-buttresses: W. Face: Invention of the Cr<^. N. Face: St John 
Baptist. 

R. Statues: Patriarchs and typical figures; local saints. 

Jambs: Virtues and Vices. 

Gable: Last Judgment. 

Voussures: The Apocalypse. 

Side-buttresses: W. Face: The Apocalypse. 

S. Face: Life of St John Evangelist. 

Above, in the Rose: lifeof David, Galleiyof Kings, Baptism ofOhrist. 
There are two portals on the N. 

1. Statues: St Sistus and local saints. 

Tympanum: Acts of SS. Nica&dus and Remigius. 

2. (Blocked) Statues: Christ and the Apostles. 

Tympanum: Last Judgment. 

Voussures: Ten Virgins, and Saints. 

Above, in the Rose: Story of Genesis. 

Bourges has five western portals. The siatnes are gone. 

C. (sdii). Tjnnpanuia; The Last Judgment. 

Voussures: Saints. 

The Ten Virgins in the Rose above. 

^ Reims is, I think, unique m having the insids of tte West vaS (and of the 
S. transit urall) coveted with statues in nidhes. 
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Reliefs (in spandrels of lower arcade : extending ajcross and R®) : 
Story of Genesis. 

L^ (xiii). The Virgin. 

Tympanum (partly xvi): Death, Assumption, and Coronation. 
Voussures (xvi) : Saints. 

Reliefs (xvi: extendmg over L*) : Life of the Virgin and of Christ. 
R^ (xiii). St Stephen (the patron). 

Tympanum: Story of St Stephen. 

Voussures: Saints. 

L* (xvi). St William of Bourges. 

Tympanum: Story of St William. 

Voussures: Saints. 

R® (xiii). St Ursin. 

T3naipanum: Story of St Ursin. 

Voussures: Saints. 

The N. and S. portals are of cent, xu, preserved from an earlier church. 
N. Statues: two only, female (? Queen of Sheba and Sibyl). 

T3rmpanum: Virgin and Child, Adoration of Magi, etc. 

S. Statues: Christ and six? Old Testament figures. 

Tympanum: Christ in glory and Apostles. 

Three more examples, of great interest, demand notice. 
Troyes. The single portal on the N. transept has preserved 
its inscripticms, but its imagery disappeared at the Revolution. 
It was known as k beau portaU. 

Statues: probaMy Christ and the Apostles. 

Rddefs b^w: saM to have been frcm Genkas. 

Tympanum: the Crucifixion^ (not, as usually stated, the Last 
Judgm«Qit}. 

Voussures (7) : 

z. The Twenty-four Elders (without inscription). 

2. The Church and Synagc^e: tfie Deaths of the Apostles. 

3. ^t^n prophets (Incl. St John Baptist). 

4. IJbfo of Clurist? 

5. Ages of Man. Seven deadly sins. 

6. Seven Liberal Arts. Seven Sacraments? 

7. Months and Signs. 

Ses&s* Statues gone. 

C. Tympanum; Christ in glory and Story of St Stephen the i^itron. 
Jamite: Ten Virig^. 

Reliel^: Arts and Sciences, Months, Marvels of Creation. 

L. Tympanum and Voussures; Life of St John BapUst. 

Reliefs: Liberality and Avarice. 

H. Tympanum and Voussures: The Virgin, Life and X^th. 

Reliefs: Z4th emit, single fiigure» 

Higher up in a niche on R. a broken equestrimi figure. 

N. Transept (xv). Voa88ur<»: The Twelve Patriarchs. Prophets, Sibyls ( 

^ I lodge by the inscriptson ** Behold and mm if there be any sorrow like my 
sorrow** and the rest. Ihe prophecitai also bear on the Passion. 

Mad F. a6 
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Auxerre. Statues gone. 

C. Tympanum; Last Judgment. 

Voussures (late) : Lives of the Apostles. 

Below the statue-niches: Prophets? 

L. Tympanum: The Virgin: Coronation. 

Voussures: life of the Virgin, Infancy of Chxist. 

R. Tympanum: Story of St John Baptist. 

Voussures: scenes from life of Christ and of St John Baptist. 
Below the statue-niches : groups of the story of David and Bathsheba; 
Arts in the spandrels. 

Reliefs, extending across the northern half of the front; Story of 
Genesis, ending with Joseph. 

On the southern half: 

Story of Job (?) and of the Prodigal Son. 
life of David. 

In a niche above on R. a large group of the Judgment of Solomon. 
North Transept: 

T3mLpanumand Voussures (late); life of St Germanus of Auxerre. 
South Transept: 

Tympanum: Story of St Stephen (patron). 

Voussures: AngdLs. 

Three examples of less importance are: 

Poitiers. Statues gone. 

C. Last Judgment. 

L. The Virgin. 

R. St Thomas the Apostle: his acts in India. 

Meauz. Statues gone : some, an inscription says, were sainted 
bishops of the place. 

C. Last Judgment. 

R. The Virgin. 

L. St John Baptist (xv). 

S. Transept: St St^hen. 

Bazas. Statues gone. 

C. Last Judgment. 

Voussures: life of St John Baptist (patron). 

L. life of St Peter. 

Voussures: Genesis. 

R. The Virgin. 

Voussures: Jesse-tree, Months and Signs. 

Of all these multitudes of statues and rd&£s there are a 
few which have attained almost a popular renown. The two 
Christs of Amiens and Reims (the "Beaux IHeux”), the Virgin, 
Joseph, Elizabeth, and Gabriel of the centcal door Of are 

among these. In the latter group the memory of the great 
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classical art is at once evoked by the Virgin and Elizabeth, 
while the Joseph has a really astonishing vivadty. Of the 
fonna:, the Reims statue has suffered from re-touching: that 
of Amiens remains, parhaps, the noblest presentation of its great 
subject that can be seen. The St Theodore of the south porch 
of Qbartres 1 should rank as the finest warrior saint b^ore 
Donatello's St George. 

The reliefs at Amiens tell their stories with amazing skill : that 
of the Vision of Isaiah is surpassing in simplicity and nobility. 
Some of the later Genesis series at Auxerre, particularly in the 
story of Joseph, recall the antique as vividly as 1±ie Reims 
statues. Direct borrowing of motifs i& possible in both cases, in 
view of the number of Roman monuments that must still have 
remained fairly intact in the country: but personally I do not 
fed driven to suppose it. 

These "appreciations,” however, might be multipUed ad 
infinUum. The study of detail, intensdy interesting as it is, 
must 1^ subordinated here to the general scheme and con- 
ception which was {Muamotmt in the minds of the directors and 
planners of these great works. 

The other great vehide of expression for the sculpture of the 
X3th century was the tomb. And here tii^ material is, in 
comparison with that which we have been mviewing, umefrdly 
scanty. The ddiberate destruction wrought at the Revolution 
has dejnived us of all but a very small fraction of the effigies in 
enamelled metal and in stone which were once multitudinous 
in the monastic and secular church^ of France. The metal tomte 
which survive may be counted on the fing^ of one hand. The 
children of St Louis at St Denis and the two e^Hscoj^d effigies 
at Amieos are, 1 believe, the only ones of firat-class importance 
that remain. And the rarity of stone eifigies in general in French 
diurches will surprise anyone familiar with those of England. 

The custom of pladng a re|»es«itation of the detxased person 
upon the lid of his tomb was b^[un in the X2th century, but only 
tentatively. The curious marUe mosaic figure of Fredegoiul at 
St Denis dates item, about 1x80. 

It waus the work of the X3th century to develr^ the conception 
of the tomb-efilgy. The type chosen was not that of a ernpae. 
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but of a Kving person with open eyes, recumbent, gazing upon 
tile light of the other world. An animal (commonly a dragon) 
couched beneath the feet, tyj^ed originally, it seems dear, the 
conquest of Death, of Sin, or of the lower passions. As time went 
on tins conception became blurred, and a hoimd or lap-dog or 
beast of chase was thought equally fitting. In this effigy there 
was no attempt at portraiture : M. MSle (whose whole treatment 
of the subject is admirable) is no doubt right in saying that the 
role was to dejact the dead as he would be when he rose again: 
all men, it was said both in East and West, would rise with 
bodies of the age of 33 years, as did their Lord. We do not, in 
France, meet with the cross-legged Crusader with his hand on 
his sword-hilt, so familiar to us here. Calm and beauty are the 
key-notes. 

Besides the recumbeut effigy there were bas-reliefs and 
statuettes upon the great tombs, illustrative, it may be, of the 
funeral cortege or of events in the life of the dead. Tombs at 
Limoges of the end of our period show the Judgment, or again 
patron saints. That of Dagobert at St Denis gives the l^end of 
a vision of his rescue from the devil seen after his death. But 
of all the monuments that can be called sepulchral the tomb- 
shrine of St Stephen of Aubazme at Aubazuxe in Corrdze is the 
most perfect and beautiful work known to me. The effigy li^ 
beneath a ridged canopy with sloping sid^, iq>on each of 
which, under an arcade, is sculptured in high rdfief a prtx^ssion 
of Cistercians adoring the Virgin and Child: upon one akte th^ 
are on earth, on the other they are ri^ or rising from the dead. 
The triangular spaces at the ends are filled with lovely wm- 
positions of foliage and birds. 

In the last quarter of the century the practice of malrlng 
death-ma^ began, and portraitare was the direct and natural 
consequence. 

The scidptare of the 14th century, like ife architecture, is less 

important in France than that which precede and that which 
followed it. It created no great type. IMficac^aikldhanaithad 
in abundance: witness the multitudes of small rdfiefr of Rib lfral 
Subjects, lives of saints and grotesques, which cover the pedestals 

the lost statues on the N, and S. pcHrtab of Ronem ar^ Lyims 
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cathedrals: those of Rouen belong to the last 3rears of the 
X3th century: some canopies at Lyons decorated mth small 
figure-sculpture can hardly be surpassed for grace and richness. 
The beautifol reliefs on the outside of the apse at Notre-Dame 
of Paris are also 14th century work. 

The niche-statue and the single figures of saints and Madonnas 
are important factors in the total output of this century. A 
St James the Great in the museum at Beauvais is a very striking 
example of the single figure. 

Among the broad and general characteristics which now 
affected all branches of pictorial art we note the insistence on the 
pathetic, specially noticeable in the crucifixes. Here the suffering 
of the Lord is emphasised, the posture of the body is contorted, 
the feet are pierced by a single nail, the crown of thorns some- 
times appears on the head. The very multiplication of crudfixes 
is an indication of this attitude of mind. It is not confined, 
however, to the expression of painful emotions: we see it in the 
added tenderness and homeliness of such subjects as the Virgin 
and Child. The Piet&s and Entombments, which insist sffU 
more strongly on pathos, belong to the X5th century. Of course 
the devotional literature of the time plays a very great part in 
this development, and so does the dramatic, in the form of the 
Passion or miracle-play: but upon this aspect of the suli^ect it 
is not for me to dwell. 

The names of artists — comparatively rare in earlier days — 
begin to be heard of in some numbers. Andrd Beauneveu, Jean 
de li^, and Jean de St Remain are among these, but it seems 
that we cannot safely attribute to dther of these the famous 
figures of Charles V and his wife Jeanne de Bourbon, which, once 
on tltt portal of the Celestines at Paris, are now in the Louvre. 
Other portrait-statues of gr^t excellence axe to be seen on the 
northern tower of Amiais (c. X375), in tl» great hall of the palace 
at Poitiers, and of course at St Dmis, upon the tombs of 
Du Guesdin and Louis de Sancerre. 

The portrait-statue, as we have seen, was an outccune of the 
tomb-sodptor's art, and this art was very {nominent in the X4th 
ttntury. Two innovations, destined to have a great v<gue, were, 
aaK>rding to M. M&le, made in this poiod: the kneeling effigy 
of th« dead, and the represmtation of him as a cinrpse— the 
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cadaver, in wMch once more we see the "pathetic” tendency 
AtnAf^Tig Bntapartfromthesetherearemany stately tombs — 
those of the Avignon popes at Avignon itsdf and Vill«ieuve- 1 &- 
Avignon, at La Chaise Dieu, at Uzeste (Landes), of prelates at 
Narbonne, Limoges, Comminges, Carcassonne; and there was a 
very large industry, centred at Paris, for the mann&cture of 
inched tomb-dabs (corresponding to the sepulchral brass of 
Flanders and England, whidi is hardly to be found in France) 
which sent its wares to every part of ttie country. 

The last 3reais of the 14th century saw a ranarkable group of 
works initiated at Dijon, of which considerable remains exist. 
It was in 1385 that Philip the Bold of Burgundy founded the 
Carthusian monastery of Champmd, just outsit Dijon. The 
church of it was dedicated in 1388. Ih the following y^ we 
first hear of Qaus Sluter, a Hollander (possibly his i^ther was of 
Mainz). He is mentioned in the first instance as a cazp^ter, but 
soon he succeeds Jean de Marville as chief sculptor. Of Jean de 
MarviUe we may have a work in the statue of the Yiigin on the 
portal of the churdi of Champmol : those of St John the Baptist 
as the Duke, St Katherine as the Duchess, may all be by Sluter. 

In 1395 Qaus Sluter b^[an his best work, the great Calvary 
outside the church, of which the base, known as the Puits de 
Mo&e, remains in the garden of the lunatic asylum that occufues 
the site of the Chartreuse. What we now see is a hexagonal base 
standing in the centre of a well, and bearing cm its faces statues 
of Moses, David, Isaiah, Jeremiah, Z»:haiiah and Danid. 
bear scrolls inscribed with prophecies of the Passion, amd above 
their beads is a row of weepng angels. Tins base (which no one 
who has seen it will ever forget) was f camerly surmounted Iq? a 
great crudfix. All six statues wesK made by Suier: Moses, 
David, and Jeremiah wmre set up in 140X: before his death in 
X404 he had finished the others, and had cteagned the 
which were carved by his nephew Qaus de Werve. 

This second Qaus com^detnl in X4XX another work which 
became a type and model — ^the tomb of Philip the Bc^ (f T i|0't) 
vribich, with the later and less fine tcanb <d Jean-sans-P^, was 
saved and bidden at the Revolution and — not vdioily intact — 
istobeseen m the Dijon Museum. The partkaMrfaalncm which 
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it made popitlar was the placing m niches round the altar-base 
of the tomb of a series of figures representing the funeral cort^, 
and mourners — commonly called “pleureurs.” These are ex- 
quisite statuettes of men (not monks or clerks) draped in funeral 
cloaks with deep hoods almost concealing their &ces — ^“inky 
cloaks ” such as survived, in a modified foim, into our own day. 

To complete the story of this Burgundian school let it be said 
that the tomb of Jean-sans-Peur, on the same lines as that of 
Philip, was ordered of Juan de la Huerta in 1443, and lingered 
on many years in the making. Antoine le Mdturier took it in 
hand in 1463, and it was set up in 1470. 

Instances of "pleureTus” have be^ cited dating back wdl 
into the 14th century: but, as has been said, the tomb of Philip 
gave them their vogue. Throughout the 15th century they are 
to be found on most great tombs. They grow in importance as 
an element in the comp>orition : in one spl^did instance, but an 
isolated one, the tomb of Philippe Pot {e. 1480) now in the Louvre, 
they are life-size %ores carrying the tomlvslab on which the 
dead man lies. 


The industry of tl% English alalMster-carvets ci Nottingham, 
which b^^ some time in the X4th century and attained its 
zenith in the early years of the X5th,made its mark, I think, in 
Fran<». Not <miy were tite alaluister tables unported into the 
country in great numbers, but at least one important sortes, at 
St Semin at Bordeaux, seems to me to owe a good deal to 
Engli^ influence. It illustrates the lives of St Severinus and 
St Martial among other subjects. 

It was, finally, a sculptor trained in the 14th cmitury, and 
probably at Paris, who executed the bas-rdief of the Coronation 
of tihe which M. ^dr<S Michd justly rooks as a masteu- 
pieoe, and which stands over the pmtal of the Ch&trau La 
Fert^-Milon (Aisne), built by Louis d'Orlduis about 1400. 

Something has said of the ivories of an earlier epoch: it 
will be rig^t to notice, however briefly, those of the Gothic 
period. It is noticeable that the great age of stone sculpture 
yields practically no ivories. In the late Z3th century they be> 
came catnmoner, and in the X4th they are exceedingly numerous. 
We have srgle statuette or even g^ps in the round — 
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Madonnas, Saints, a wonderful Deposition from the Cross (in 
the Louvre) — and we also have the tablets carved with rdiefe 
and hinged together which form by feur the most numerous class 
of the religious ivories. The subjects formd on these tablets are 
most commonly the Virgin and Child with angds, surrounded by 
scenes from the early life of Christ: then came in the Passion 
and the Death and Coronation of the Virgin. These diptychs or 
txiptycbs were carried about in the pouches of travellers and used 
as objects of devotion in thdr chambers. They are uniformly of 
most skflful workmanship, but of few of them can more be said. 
In subject and in treatment alike there is undeniable monotony, 
and a visible dependence upon the works of the book-illustrators. 
With all their ddects, however, it must be confused tluit 
mediaeval art has not left us many more immediately pleam^ 
productions than the better class of ivories, be they statuettes, 
tablets, or crosier-heads. 

Ivory carving was also estenavely empl03red for secular uses : 
caskets, mirror-boxes, combs, were decorated with reliefs, in 
which, as in the tablets, a very strictly limited cycle of subjects 
was represented. There were love-scenes, hunthag-scenes, and 
scenes from romances (these last being often not easy to in- 
terpret) and the changes were rung on these ai infmhtm. 

The centre of production of the Gothic ivories of the types 
which have been indicated (for I leave Italy out of the question) 
is agreed to have been Paris. Ivories were doubtless produced 
dsewhere, in Germany and in England, but only a few of them 
can be clearly marked off as native to those countrtes. Imita- 
tion of the French — the Paiiaan — style was the well-nigh 
rmiversal rule. The production went on during the 1:5th 
caitury, but the art was decadent, and there s no need to dweU 
upon it. I believe it cannot be said that at any time, em'Iy w 
late, the ivcoy-carvers exercised any api»edaUe up<« 

sculptoie in stone. 

The mastery over material which had been growing through- 
out the i^th century increases stiff fiurther in tihetsth. Thefeats 

accomplished in undercutting and in the making of stox^w^ 
into fiEgiee are surptiamg. Realism is also in^ted upcm, and 
enters into the treatment of saored subjects, largely the 
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influence of the mirade-plays. The multiplication of guilds all 
over the country is an accidental i^tor which bears upon art, 
for a demand arises for images of the special saints at whose 
altars and in whose chapels the members made their offerings 
and said their devotions. 

Sudh are a few of the marks of 15th caatury sculpture. In 
greatness of conception it cannot hold a candle to that of the 
13th, but, in skill and virtuosity, it naturally smpasses it. 

Little was said — there was little to say— of the architectural 
sculpture of the 14th centxuy. We now see a large amount of 
this produced; many of the great unfinished churches receive 
completion of a sort or embdlishment: not a few large churches 
are wholly the work of this age. St Wulfiran at Abbeville and 
St Riquier near by afford good specimens of Flamboyant &.9ades 
which have retained their statues, and here we see tokens of the 
concentration of popular interest upon a sdection of saints: 
Adrian, Eustace, Nicholas, the three Maries. Both churches have 
conspicuous images of the Trinity, a feature wholly alien to the 
art of the 13th century. The voussure-sciflptures, here and in 
many othar places, take the form of groups under canopes, 
terriUy difficult to decipher. 

The lives of the Ap<»tle8 on the west front of Auxerre, and 
that of St Germain on the north, and, ag^, at Vienne tlm types 
(dravm from tl^ Biblia Pattpenm and Specuhtm se^vaUonis) 
which are placed above the western portals, are noteble examines. 
Nantes Cathedral is another church which was at one time very 
rich in sculpture of this {uctorial type. Its statues are gone and 
its reliefs sadly mutilated, but the long series from Genesis which 
overflows tl» west part and, penetratmg into the interim*, is yet 
unfinished, is worth mentioning as showing a vimd interest in 
Bible story. Ridhest, best preserved, and most interesting in 
sel«:ti<m of subject is perhaps the portal of the cdlegiate church 
of St TlKKibald at Thann m Alsace. We sink from this slow 
degrees to the horrors of the west frmit of Orl^uis. 

Three great churches have presmv^ examples of interior 
sculptural decmation which cannot be mnit^ from any survey 
such as tins. The chour-encicKure at Chartres tellb the story of 
the Virgin and of Chrbt in a long sales of groups of amazing 
delicacy of execution. The latest of these are of the xyth century. 
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Amiens has four sections of screens (there were formerly many 
more of the same kind) consisting of canopied reliefe. They 
illustrate the stories of St John Baptist, St Fiimin (these two 
are coloured), St James the Great, and the Jewish Temple. The 
St Firmin screen with the beautiful efiSgy of the donor Adrien 
de H&encourt below it is deservedly one of the most popular 
objects in the church. The choir-stalls at Amiens are almost 
rmique in France in presenting hundreds of scriptural groups. 
They were fini^ed in 1504. Historiated wood-carving is notice- 
ably rarer all over the country than in Germany or even Enghund. 

The third instance is Albi: here the choir-endosure (1473— 
1502) is equipped with a very complete series of patriarchs, 
prophets and sibyls — single figures, coloured — on the outside, 
and apostles inside. In these a good deal of Flemish influents is 
perceptible. 

'With these sculptures it may be allowable to class the life- 
rize groups representing the Entombment of Christ (the most 
femous at which is at Sdesmes). One of the curliest of tli^e is 
that at Tonnerre, which is not later than 1454 asri was mfuie by 
Jean Midid and Gieorges de la Soimette. They have all a certain 
interest as exercises in the expression of a particular emotion, 
but, as in the case of the crucifixion-scenes, only a great artist can 
import fcedmess into the scheme, cmce fixed. 

The names of sculptors beccxne yet more commm throughout 
the 15th century: documents are more plentiful, and the work 
done for royal and secular patrons is larger in amount. But in 
very few cases can we couple the name of an artist with an extant 
work. An exception is Jacques Mcrrd of Lycms, who died in 
1459, after a very troublous life. His gr».t work seons to have 
b^ the monmnent of Cardinal de Saluces at Lyons (d^troyed 
in 1562) : we still have another, the mutilated but beautiful 
tomb of Charles de Bourbon and Agnes de Bourgogne in the 
abbey church of Souvigny (Allier) which was finished in 1453. 
M. Michel thinks that a fine coloured sculpture of the Agcmy in 
the Garden in Rodez Cathedral may a^ be his. 

Our concern in this review is with tte devdk»panent of Gctiiie 
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sculpture: and therefore it is out of place to touch upon the 
begiimings of the revival of classical fonns. Considered from 
this point of view it is to be feared that the rsth century must 
rank as a time of decadence, in spite of the marvdllous skill 
of the stone-carvers, and the greater freedom attained in the 
portrayal of emotion and in the production of portraits. The 
presence of a learned guiding mind behind the design ceases to 
be fdt: we are dealing with skilled craftsmen, not withtheokgians 
and poets. Perhaps the point findy observed by M. M§le in the 
tomb-effigies of the 15th century may be taken as significant 
and characteristic. Their eyes are no longer open to the next 
world, but only closed on this. 


§ 11 . GLASS 

The statement that had long passed current among writers 
upon stained glass, that we possess portions of windows as old 
as the ixth century is now challenged, and so good a critic as 
M. Mile declares that it is unsafe to regard any glass in Fran<» 
as older than the remains of Suger’s windows at St Denis (ctr. 
1144). 

Previots writers had allowed— cfakfiy perluips on the authority 
of Richer — that a fragment of an Ascension at Le Maas might 
p^uably be attributed to the days of Bishop Hod (X097) who is 
recorded to have given gla^ to his diutch. Itwasak^customsny 
to dte a figure of St Timothy in the church of Neuweiler m 
Alsace posdbly anterior to the xath century — to say nothing 
of a few examples oufride France. 

It will be best perhaps not to insht upon these scanty relics. 
If it were po^ble to date them with certainty, th^ would be 
exceedingly interesting, of course: hut in the absence of agree- 
ment we can afford to neglect them. We know from Richer’s 
chronicle that there were storied vdndows late in the xoth 
century, and we may be content to acquiesce in the view that 
none now exist much earlier than the middte of the xsth. 

Even fm: the xath century the number of examples is smaU 
enov^h. We have a few of Suger’s m^allions at St Denis and 
records of others poorly drawn for Montfaucon's Monumens de la 
Moaarchie Franfoise in the x8th century. We have the western 
windows at Chartres, especially Jesse-tree and the Madonna 
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of “la bdle Veni&«" (N. choir aide): fragments, including the 
lo'wer part of the Ascension, at Le Mans, a Virgin and Child at 
VendSme, the cradfixion-Tdndow (the eastern one) at Poitiers 
in which Henry II and his queen appear, and something at 
Angers. 

Tn these the technique does not differ in any essential 
from that of the next century, nor does the choice 
of subject. We have enough remains to show that the two great 
types— large figures destined for the upper windows, and 
medallions to fill the lower windows— were both in use. 

There were also grisaille windows in which colourwas sparingly, 
if at all, employed, and which contained no figures but only 
decorative designs. These were used, perhaps invented, by the 
Cistercians, whose objection to jnctures is well known. The 
earliest extant examples are at Aulraiine (Corr^). 

Very probably, after St Denis, Notre-Dame de Pads recdlved 
great accessions of stained glass. Its derestmy was filled with 
figures of bidiops by 1182 : Le Vieil, who wrote on the making of 
stained glass in 1768, tdls us what happened to it : 

On comptoit encore k Paris, il7a40 ans an pins, an rang des monuments 
de la Pdnture snr vetre da i2* sidde qnelqnes andras vitreaux dans le 
bant dn choeur de r£glise de Paris, dont j*ai d^moli en 1741 les deux 
demiers, pour les remplir de vitres blanches. 

A little before this he speaks of a window given to the diurch 
of Paris by Snger: 

Dont qudques parties qui avoient Gon8erv6es dans un des vitreaux 
de la galene du choeur, reprdsentoient, tite-grossiAreiaent a la v6citi, une 
espdce de triomphe de la S** Vieige, mais qui oat d^mdlies depois pea. 

When we add to the deliberate removals of glass 1 ^ the 
legitimate authorities the wholesale demdition of buildii^ at 
the Revolution, we need not be suipnsed if the relks of xath 
century glass, never, I suppose, very plentiful, are now so vay 
rare. 

In the churches which weathered the storm ti^ was no such 
^tematic brealdng of windows as took phkce in in the 

Civil Wars, and so we find a latg^ numl»r of buildii^ wfaidli 
have kept their original equipment of |lass practically intact 

Such, in fact, is the abundance of oM glass in Framse, and so 
great, moreover, are the difSculties which beset the comparative 
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study of it, that much still remains to be found out about its 
pedigree and rdation^pe. Especially is tibis true of the 13th 
century. We have few dated windows, few names of artists: 
comparison of windows in different churches is hard, because 
reproduction of the originals m photography is hard, and faithful 
tracings or engravings are few. 

A good photograph can be made of a i6th century window or 
of one of any period which has large figures; but many of the 
medallion windows of the X3th century are so placed, or are in 
such a condition, as to defy the camera. 

Yet a certam amount of comparison has been done; and the 
fact seems to emerge clearly that Chartres in the early years of 
the 13th century was the foyer of the manufacture and designing. 
And Chartres is linked up with St Denis, for, as M. Mfile pcants 
out, in the Chartres window which tdls the story cd Charlemagne 
and Roland several medallions are identical in design with 
some formerly at St Denis, which are engraved by Montfaucon. 
Further, he finds identity of decorative design in the borders of 
windows at Chartres, Sens,smd Canterbury, and of subjects and 
treatment at Chartres, Bouiges, Tours, Le Mans, while a window 
at Rouen is actuaUy signed by Clemens Vitrarius Camotensis. 
Chartres, then , was for a time the difiuser of this art over northern 
France and England (at least, Canterbury). We have seen how 
carefully thought out was the plan of the Chartres sculptures. 
We find the same quality in some of the windows which Chartres 
supplied to other churches: they illustrate the anrespondent^ 
of the Old Testan^t with the New (here following a St Denis 
model) or they interpret the Parable of the Good Samaritan or 
portray that of the Prodig^ Son, The scheme of ^me of tl^ 
BiUical windows at Canterbury (mostly now destroyed) testifies 
to like learning: but 1 hesitate to attribute all this to Chartres 
inflimnce, for X see reason to believe that it was a specially 
Eng^ybh halnt to elaborate types and antitypes. 

The Chartres influence viras not confined to medallion (or 
narrative) wmdows: the huge figures of the clerestories appear 
also to have been made there. To the subjects of these we will 
return when we come to consider tl» scl^mes of the decoration. 

M. M&le distinguishes one school of glass as independent of 
Chartresinthisfirsthalf of the zjthomtuiy.andthatisat Lyons. 
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The cathedral -vvindows there show similar technique and 
colouring, no doubt, but a different iconographical tradition, 
with eastern coimexions. For example, St John the Evangelist 
is bearded, and the Virgin at the Annunciation is spuming. These 
are Byzantine traits. 

Iq the middle third of the 13th century Chartres ceases to 
hold its dominant position. The glaziers of Paris are at work on 
the Samte-Cbai>dle (finished by 1248) and on many churches in 
the dty and neighbourhood, even possibly as far off as Clermont- 
Ferrand. It becomes increasingly difficult to mark out relation- 
ships and spheres of influence. 

The rapidity of production had effects not wholly ffivourable 
upon the product. The decorative borders became less interesting, 
and, M. M 31 e adds, an excessive use of violet is noticeable. Still, 
the effect is one of great splendour. 

Experiments in the use of grisaille glass combined with colour 
are not unfrequent in the latter part of the 13th century. Medal- 
lions, smgle figures, and even groups of figures r^setonaback- 
ground at opaque white glass. 

The 14th century, while giving us some few really exquitite 
works, is of less interest than the 13th and the 15th. It discarr^ 
narrative windows and substitutes for them rows of single figures 
under canojf^. This feature, of the canopy, now attains great, 
and, I think, excessive importance. The whole fashion was m<xe 
or less dictated by the rich stone trac^ which now filled the 
windows. 

The invention of a new colour, the yellow stain, and the 
growth of a hiring for white glass are two factors whkdi char- 
acterise the glass of the 14th century. 

The painters relied for their best effects upon delicacy of 
drawing, and moderation in the use of strong cdotnr. Their work 
may be seen at its best perhaps in the cler^tmy £vreux 
Cathedral, where one window, dated 1400, appears to me 
to be one of the lovdiest in the whole range of the aurt. Its 
cmnposition is of the simplest— adorers presented patrcm 
sainfe to the Virgin and Child— and it is almost wffidly sUym*- 
white with small admixture of blue and ruby. 

The 15th c^tuiy retaix^ the smgle figure mid canopy, of 
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course, but as tune goes on it reverts to the narrative -window, 
sometimes disr^[arding wholly the limitations of the stone 
m-ullion and tracery, and spreading a single picture over several 
lights; sometimes filling each light with small square panels 
illustrating successive scenes, and inscribing the essplanation 
under eadbi. This particular form of narrative window attains 
its perfection in the first quarter of the i6th century, and at 
that point — ^before the introduction of enamel-glass — we will 
leave the survey of the art. 

As in other departments, so here, we witness the emergence of 
individual artists whose names we can couple with existing 
works: such are Enguerrand Leprince (Jesse-tree, etc. at St 
£tierme, Beauvais), Jean Cousin (Sens, Heuzigny, etc.), the 
Pinaigriers (St £tiexme-du-Mont at Paris, etc.). The names of 
many more are known, especially at Troyes, and 

much of their work remains there: Paris can also give us many 
names, but little to show for them. 

A little may now be said of the subjects of windows and of 
their placing in the churches. Let us suppose a church coi^sting 
of nave, ai^> transept, and apse with radiating diapels, and 
retaining its glass of the X 3 th c«ituiy. Its derestozy will be 
filled with single figures, as has been »ud. In tlw dioir tt^ are 
likely to be the Apostles with clauses of the creed and the 
Presets with corresponding prophecies. The «q)se tte 
Virgin, Christ, tl» patrons. The bishops of the place and its 
own saints may extazd into the nave. The great windows of the 
transept may be roses; so may that at ti» west aad. If so, 
th^ omtain such compositions as the Last Judgment, Christ 
and the angelic hierarchy, tl» Arts and Sdences, the Months 
and Signs, Winds, Seasons, Elements, the Ten Commandments. 
So far for the upper windows. For the triforium, if it be glazed, 
as it is in some few churches, no rule can be laid down. The 
lowest range of windows, usually angle tights, will be rrarrative 
windows filled with figured medallions, lozenges, quatrefoils, in 
various cominnations, to which the iron wmrk that frames the 
glass will be madb to correspond. In tie drdr the ^temmost 
chape! is the Vkgin's, and life and the Jesse-tree and tie ^ly 
life of Christ will be there. 

The other apsidal chaptis have tfadr several j^tron saints 
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whose legends we expect to find in the windows. The portions of 
the choir aisle walls which are not interrupted by chapefe will 
have glass of more general significance — ^t3?pes of Christ, the 
Prodigal Son, the Good Samaritan, Dives and Lazarus, the story 
of Joseph, in no settled order. Those in the nave aisles have 
single stories which, again, axe not subject to any principle of 
arrangement: an Old Testament history and the story of an 
obscure local saint may be next door to one another. Many of 
these narrative windows were the offerings of guilds or crafts, 
and it was customary for the donors to mark their gift by 
representing, at the bottom of the window, persons exercising 
the particular craft or trade — tanning, carpentermg, forging of 
metal, or weaving of cloth. The individual donor will also 
appear, of course: in the large upper windows we oft^ see him 
holding a modd of his gift in his hands, and Ins armorial 
bearings will be features of immense unportnnce from the 
decorative point of view. In the later centuries {to di^press for 
a moment from the proper theme of this paragraph), the elaotent 
of the donor and his arms tends to usurp a larg^ and larger share 
of the window ^ce (commonly in the form of his presentation 
to the Virgin by his patron saint), while the purdy reffgbos 
subject will be relegated to the small tracery lights. 

Of the churches whidi have preserved their 13th century glacg 
Chartres is the first in order: both upper and lower windows are 
filled with it. Bourges comes next Le Mans (choir), Auxerre 
(choir}, Chdlons-sur-Mame cannot be omitted from the list. The 
Sainte-Chapdle at Paris is an instance of smaTlar compa^; it 
suffered greatly from restoration and other disasters. 

For the 14th century fivieux affords the most beautifril 
examples. 

For the 15th there is a good deal at St Oucn (Rouen), at 
Le Mans, at Rvreux (Lady Oiapel); Ambierle and Eymoutiers 
are two examples of (lurches almost wholly filled with of 
this time. For the very last years of the century I know nothing 
finer than the great storied windows of tte naw clousioty at 
Tr<yes. Perhaps themost beautiful of all 15th cmtuiy windows is 
one in the chapel of Jacques Cceur raa the north dde <rf Bomges. 

The first quarter of the i6th century offers a multitude of 
examples: the minor churches of Troyes, the cathedrals of Sens 
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and Monlins (AUier), the church of St Florentin (Yonne), that 
of Montmorency near Paris, and the chapel of Champigny-sur- 
Veude (ladreet Loire) would be universally acknowledged as of 
first-class interest in this regard. And to these 1 would add the 
splendid range of windows in the choir of Auch (Gers), finished 
and signed by Amaut de Moles in 1513. 

Of the subjects of some sets of windows in each of these 
periods 1 must take such account as was done in the case of 
sculpture. 

At Chartres the three western windows (12th cent.) have 
respectivdy the Jesse-tree, the early, and the later life of Christ. 
Above them (13th) is a Rose of the Last Ju^^;ment. The north 
transept Rose is of the Virgin. The great lights below it have| 
St Anne and four ^ical Old Testament figures with contrasts^ 
e.g. David and Saul, Mdlchizedek and Nebuchadnezzar. Th^ 
south Rose is of the Christ of the Apocalypse with the Beasts 
and Elders: below it are the four major prophets carrying the 
four evangelists. The clerestory has in the main single figures of 
Old and New Testament worthies, and of saints, mterrupted! 
occasionally by subject windows with a few pictures in them. 

The lower range of windows are practical^ idl naixative-> 
windows. Wi^out giving the whole list a few samples may b^ 
taken to show the apparent want of system, hr the north sida 
of the nave, b^iiiming from the west, we iEmd in succe^v^ 
windows: the story of Noah, of St Lubin, of St Eustace, of 
Joseph, of St Nicholas; then a type window of Old and New 
Testament, the Prod^^al Son, St Laurence (the Ten Virgins—* 
destroyed), an unidentified legend, St Nicholas a§^in— thare is 
yet a thi^ history of him farther on — St Thomas the Apostle, 
St Julian the Hospitaller, etc. eta The whole numbar of existing 
windows of this type is 39. 

Taking a similar glance at Bourges, and omitting notice of 
glass later than the X3th century, we find in the upper windows 
of the dbtoir (of wMch there axe here two rows — ^Bourges has 
double aisles and no transepts) Apostles and Prophets, the 
Vir^, St John Baptist, St Stephen : the Virgin, Christ as Judge, 
SS. Stephen and Laurence, sainted lasho|» of Bourges. The 
windows of the nave are in grisaille with small roses at the top 
ccmtaining usually {xurs of figures of saints. 

M«d.F. 27 
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In the lower row, in the ambulatory and dbapels of the choir, 
beginning from the N.W. : The Parables of the Rich Fool and 
Dives and Lazarus: chapel with SS. Mary of Egypt, Nicholas, 
Mary : Invention of St Stephen, the Good Samaritan : 

chapel with SS. Denis, Peter and Paul, and Martin: The Prodigal 
Son, type-window; Lady Chapel with late glass; Ihe Last 
Judgment, the Passion: chapel with SS. Laurence, Stephmi, and 
Vincait: the Apocalypse, St Thomas the Apostle: chapel with 
SS. James the Great, John Baptist, John Evangelist: Joseph. 
Here we see that the windows in the chapels teU the stories of 
particular saints, and the intermediate ones (with exceptions) are 
devoted to Biblical subjects. 

It is easy to exceed in this drawing up of lists: but one more 
&LVOurite must be allowed a place: that is, Auxeire. Here the 
windows suffered a good deal in 1567 from the Huguenots, who 
knodred out the lower parts of a good many of them. There has 
also been displacement of medallions; whde windows have been 
redistributed piecemeal Here again we take account only of the 
choir with its 13th century glass. 

Upper range: the windows are surmounted by roses, one of 
whi^ has the Virtues and Vices and another the Arts. The main 
figures are of our Lord, Apostles, Prophets, patron and local 
saints. 

Lower range: narrative windows. Creation (part): mixed, 
SS. Peter, Martin, Gennanus (these medallions fill two windows) ; 
Life of David; St Mammes; Creation; Noah, Abraham, Lot; 
Joseph; St Margaret; St Andrew; Samson (called Sensttm 
Fortinf) + Invention of St Stephen; St Lauroice; Theophilus; 
St Eustace -f parts of Adam and Eve, Moses, St James; St 
Nicholas; Prodigal Son; St James + the Apocalypse and St 
Eligius ; St Nicholas continued -f Apocalypse, St £I%ius, St Jdin ; 
St Mary of Eg3rpt -H St Vincent ; St Mary Magdalene -f - St Vinc«it ; 
St Peter, St Viucent, and miscdlaneous pands; St Katherine. 

An mteresting feature here is the huge amount of Old T^tap 
meat history which was represented. The same is the case in the 
very difGicult windows of Poitiers cathedral, and also in the 
Sainte-ChapdQe. The sculptures of Auxene, we have seen, were 
also very full of Old Testament subjects. 

We must pass to the 14th century, and here we find oursdives 
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among votive windows and single figures of saints. The interest 
shifts from the subject-matter to the drawing, and to the 
personalities of the donors, and their heraldry. And the same 
is true in great measure of the windows of the early part of the 
15th century. To catalogue these in any given church would be 
rather tedious. Perhaps St Ouen at Rouen may be allowed to 
form an exception, for here the clerestory contains, in glass of 
the 14th and 15th centuries, a continuous line, running all round 
the chinch from N.W. to S.W., of Old Testament, New Testa- 
ment and Christian characters, a scheme which shows that 
directing care which we associate with the earlier times. 

In our last period (c. 1480-1530) we return to the narrative 
window and occasionally find an iconograpbical scheme govetxung 
a series of windows, as in the Lady Chapd at £vreux and in the 
choir of Auch. We will glance at two or three examjdes. 

At Troyes the nave of the cathedral has very large clerestory 
windows and a glazed triforiiun filled with magnificent pictures 
of the last years of the Z5th and first of the z6th century by men 
whc»e names are recmded, and some of whom glazed the south 
transept at Sens. The subjects of the lustoiies are as follows: 
on the south side of the nave b^iianiag from the east, twelve 
saints by Verrat and Godon: a Jesse-tree cm a glmious ruby 
ground by Ly&nn: next, the Prodigal Son; Joseph; Dafiid: on 
the north St Peter; Tobit and Tobias; Job; St Sebastian; tite 
Story of the Cross, and the Wandering Jew by Verrat. 

Next I will take the transepts of Sens. South transept, east 
side, J^se-tree with prophets, Sibyls and types of the Incarna- 
tion; St Nicholas. South Rose, the Last Judgment; below it, 
St Stephen. West side: Invention and Translaticm of St Stephen. 
These are Troyes glaziers. North transept, east side: Stmy 
of Ja<H>b and Joseph; Archtnshops of Sens. North Rcse, Christ 
in glory; below it, appearances of Gabriel to Danml, Zacharias, 
the Vhrgm; Mmhael overthrowing anti-Christ. West ade. Story 
of Abraham; local saints. 

Third, the church of St Florentin (Yonne): in the choir 
ambulatcxry and apse are these histories, beginning from N.W. : 
St Julian the Hosjntaller, the Apocalypse, St John Baptist (two 
windows), St Nichdas, St Florentinus, St Nartin (east), the 
Creation, Emblems of the Virgin. The clerestory windows, which 

a?— 4 
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are later, liave the Passion, one scene in each 'enndow. The 
narrative windows, which are of c. I525~32> «ore some of the 
brightest and most pleasing in France. 

Lastly the choir ambulatoiy and chapels of Auch. These were 
done by Amaut de Moles between 1507 and 1513. In these 
eighteen windows there is a series of patriarchs beginning Avith 
Adam, prophets, Sibyls, and Apostles. Most of the windows have 
email scenes at the bottom, illustrating something in the life of 
the figure above. Thus the sixth window has Moses, the Libyan 
Sibyl, and Enoch; and below are the Burning Bush, the Sibyl 
and Octavian, and the Translation of Enoch: the ninth has Caleb, 
St Bartholomew, Obadiah: below is the flaying of St Bartholo- 
mew : in the tracery are SS. Mary Magdalene, Katherine, Barbara, 
Apollonia, and Lu<y . The prominence given to the Sibyls, who 
also figure in the carved work of the stalls, is a notable feature 
here. It is only in late works that we find the whole set of 
twelve: a single Sibyl may be seen here and there in the 13th 
century, as at Laon. The Renaissance, when Lactantius beg^ 
to be popular again, brought them forward: his wcxrks are foU 
of quotations from them. 

Some of the best known windows of the early part of the 16th 
century are those which depict allegorical subjects: the Triumph 
of Christ, the Ship of the Church, and so on. These are in sf^t 
as well as in actual date products of the Re n aissa n ce, and do not 
fall within my scope. 


§m. PAINTING 

The remains of mediaeval painting in France, as elsewhere, 
fall into two main cat^ories : those intended to adorn buildings, 
namely mural paintings and easel pictures, and those whidh 
illostrate books. At some periods we find that the same artists 
emplo3>ed themselves on both branches of the art. 

The book-paintings form an infinitdy larger and ccHnfdeter 
series than the other. It is mainly upon them that we depend 
for our knowledge before the i6th century. All manner of 
accidents have befidlen the mural paintings in churches, palaces, 
and casties. The buildings have been dismantled or th^ walls 
scraped or whitewashed. The easel jnetures, altar-pi^:es, and ^ 
on, never so numerous as in Italy, have perished in wars of 
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religion and in revolutions. Of this class of objects some few, 
no doubt, await discovery; but they can be only few. Of mural 
paintings many must still He hid under the whitewash in small 
provincial churcHes; but it is not Kkely that any of these will 
prove to be absolutely novel in character or of first-dass value 
as works of art. 

1 shall deal first with the mural and easel pictures. 

Mural and easel pictures. We have nothing remaining from 
the age of Charlemagne in this department. Among the works 
of 'the Carolingian poets there are many titidi, inscriptions in 
verse intended to be inscribed upon 'v^-paintings: but the 
paintings are gone. Those of St George's church at OberzeU on 
Reichenau are of the end of the loth century, and are not by 
any stretch of language to be called French; but they are 
practically the oldest we have, and it is likely that the decara.- 
tions which we read of in French churches were very similar to 
them. These paintings represent scenes of the Gospel history, 
and do not, naturally, differ m any essential from the illustra- 
tions in the b(x>ks of the time. They represent the brief 
renaissance, as it is not unjustly called, which took place under 
the Ottos. 

The first monument which France proper has to show is the 
cyde of paintings, dating from some time not early in the xxth 
century, which decorates the great abbey church of St Savin- 
sur-Gartempe (Vieime), east of Poitiers. The greater part of this 
is fairly well preserved, and is all reprodurxd in a f oHo by Prosper 
Mdrimde. Xn the western porch, below, are scenes frmn the 
Apocalyise; above is the Passion, now very faint. The nave roof 
h^ tl« most interesting series, the Old Testament history from 
the creation to Moses, unhappily with considerable gaps. The 
chmr and chapels contain mostly single figures, of Christ, 
Ap<»tles, and saints; in the crypt is the stcxry and passion of the 
Saints Savinus and Cyprknus, who are patrons. For this last 
cycle at least the artist had no ancient model to follow: for the 
Bible factures he might have had, and those of tl» Apocalypse 
in imrticular show resemblances with the tradition that waus 
current later on and can be traced back to a quite early date. 
The technique of the paintings is simple; few odours arc the 
staple; yellow, brown-red, white, and green: blue is very rare. 
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The system, sa]^ M. MSle, is closely allied to that of the 
B]pzaiitme painters as handed on to the West by "Theoplulus” 
in his treatise on the arts; but there is no reason to look upon 
the designs of the pictures as Greek. We do find definite borrow- 
ings from B}7zantine art in other parts of France, but not here. 

The west and centre of France possess a good many other 
rdics of painting of the lath century. It was a very widespread 
fashion to represent Christ in majesty, with the Apostles, on 
the roof of the apse; fragments of some such composition are 
probably the commonest in these regions as in others. More 
peculiar are the remains of the Psychomacbia or Battle of 
Virtues with Vices; most curious among those cited by M. MSle 
is the mystic marriage of St Katherine with Christ, a subject we 
associate with late mediaeval and Renaissance times. It occuia 
— for the first time— in the ajee of the church at Montmorillon 
(Wenne). Biblical cydes seem uncommon, but there are remains 
of one from Exodus in the desecrated church of St Julian at 
Tours. 

The mural paintings of Le Puy and its district have received 
minute attention at the hands of M. L^n Girom It is here that 
we find the blue backgrounds characteristic of Byzantine art, 
and also certain Byzantine schemes, notably that of the 
Transfiguration. There is a fresco of this in Le Puy Cathedral 
which shows the Greek scheme exactly, our Lord in a mandorla 
with five ra3?s proceeding from Him, and a crouching Apostle 
in front: the two others at the ddes, Peter speaking. The satnA 
tradition, by the way, is followed in a western ^fdadow at 
Chartres (12th century). 

If the great church of Qimy, so needlessly apd crudly 
destroyed in the early years of the 19th century, had been 
allowed to stand, we should have seen in it and in the refectmy 
of the abb^ a smes of painting of gr^t importance. Nothing 
is left there, but M. Mile refers to the church of Berzd la Vilie, 
within Clxmy^s sphere of influence, as possessing paintings (the 
legend of St Blasius) which may serve as samples of the Cluny 
style. These I have not seen. 

It remains to be said that neither in the South nor in the 
North are there sufficient specimens of wall-painting to merit 
description here. But it will be allowed that the Bayeux tapestry 
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afioi^ an idea of the Mnd of design whidbt would he followed in 
the wall-decorations of a great castle hall in Normandy. 

In sum, there is enough painting of the Romanesque period 
to show that it was a normal part of church decoration and that 
it had attained a considerable degree of excellence. 

In the 13th century, when book-decoration was at its very 
best, there is a singular dearth of mural painting. The fact is 
that the artists who might have produced it had all their 
energies absorbed in the designing of stained glass. Interest is 
shifted from the wall to the window. It is true that colour 
decoration was employed, sometimes very extensively, m the 
Ulterior of churches, for roofs, walls, columns, and imagery. 
The Sainte-Chapelle is a famous example. Figure-subjects were 
introduced into this decoration: but they were subsidiary to the 
general efiect. It is therefore the fe.ct that no mural painting 
of transcendent excdUence belonging to the golden age of art_ 
in France can be cited. Some interesting samples of secular" 
lectures have survived. They illustrate lumances and sports. 
Such are tite paintings at the Ch&teau de Saint-Floret (Puy-de- 
D&cne). 

We have to pass to the mhldle of the X4th century before we 
meet much that is garmane to our purpose. The oldest ea^ 
lecture in France is probably the portrait ci King John of France 
now in the BihKoth^ue Nationde. It may be the work of the 
king's favourite painter, Girard d'Orl&uis, who accompanied him 
in his Eni^ish captivity. For we now b^^ to hear of names 
of artists. Girard d’Orl^ans {fi. 1361) did important works, 
including a history of Julius Caesar, at the Ch&teau Vaudreuil, 
work whidh was finished by Jean Coste. For Charles V histories 
of Charlemagpne and of Theseus were painted at Paris, as well 
as other wall-decorations representing verdures or landbcapes of 
a sort. When we see the paintings, uncoveral not Icaig ago in a 
room of the palace at Avignon, of people gathering fruit, 
fishing, etc., we are reminded of these, and we suspect Italian 
influence, for all the paintings at Avignon, saoroi and secular, 
are by Italian hands. 

The patronage of Charles V and his circle attracted painters 
from many quarters. Some of the best, e.g. Andrd Beauneveu 
and Jean or Hennequin de Brug^, came from Handers. Tids 
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latter was the tnan who in 1375 designed with the help of an 
iUostiated manuscript the existing tapestries of the Apocalypse 
in the cathedral of Angers. Of Beauneveu we have no work 
remaining except in manuscripts. The most beautiful t hin g of 
the period (it is dated between 1364 and 1377) is the altar-frontal 
of silk with drawings of the passion and portraits of Charles V 
aiKl queen Jeanne de Bourbon (at the Louvre) which is known 
as the Parement de Narionne, and which M. le Comte P. Durrieu 
would like to attribute to Jean d’Orl&ms. 

rbarlftg VI and Jean Duke of Berry were as active patrons 
of painting as of sculpture and buildmg, and so were the great 
nobles about them. Inventories teU us of many easel jactures 
and altar-pieces, and the names of the men who painted them. 
The Dukes of Burgundy who employed Claus Sluter and the rest 
on the sculptures of the Chartreuse of Champmbl, employed 
Jean de Beaumetz, Mdchior Broederlam, Jean Malouel, Henri 
Bdlechose to paint pictures for the cells of the monks. Portions 
of an altar-jnece by Broederlam are at Dijon: a picture of the 
houseling and mart3n:dom of St Denis attributed to Malouel and 
to Bdlechose is in the Louvre. But the relics, it must be said once 
more, are very scanty. A work which has been assigned to a 
French artist of this time (before 1399) is the famous Wilton 
diptych representing Richard II of England and his patron saints 
before the Viigin : but English criticism contests this. Certainly 
French, however, is a -lovdy drawing on vellum of the death, 
assumption, and coronation of the Virgin (in the Louvre), which 
seems hkdy to be a design for a large wall painting. 

Mural paintings in churches become commoner in the 15th 
centufy in France, just as they do in England; and, as in England, 
they are usually rather rough productimis. A good typical 
example are those in the Old Cathedral at Digne (Basses-Alpes) 
where the N. waU of the nave has a large Lsust Judgment, 
combined with a set of Virtues and Vices in an arcading, the 
Vices being in the lower row, with a chain connecting their necks. 
Of greater merit is the Dance of Death at La Chaise IHeu 
(Hte Loire), parts of which are figured by Male. A painting at 
Chauvigny (Viezme) of Christ helped by all sorts and crmditkms 
Of men to b^ His cross is interesting firom its subject. Better 
known is the paintiog of the Liberal Arte m the Chapter-house 
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at Le Puy, and those of the Sibyls (1506) at Amiens, but these 
carry us into the domain of the Renaissance. 

The painters of separate pictures, on the other hand, assume 
very great importance as the 15th century gpes on. It is only 
of late years that the discrimination of French from Flemish 
pictures of that age has been seriously taken in hand; for the 
influence of the van Eycks and their followers was very strong, 
and earlier critics were not unnaturally content to label as 
Flemish an3dJiing that was not obviously Italian. But justice is 
now done to the French primitives, and the works of Enguerrand 
Charonton, Jean Fouquet, and the Maitre de MouUns — ^to name 
but three out of a considerable number — ^are recognised and 
honoured. And besides pictures which can be definitely a^gned 
to this or that master, there are in the galleries of Europe a good 
many works imdoubtedly of the French school of 1450-1500 
which at present remain anonymous. To traverse rapidly the 
ground so admirably covered in the chapter on painting in the 
Deatm of the French Renaissamx seems wrong: it may just be 
recorded here that, c$ the artists I have mcmtioned, the principal 
work of Charonton is a {ficture at Villeneuve-lte-Avignon, 
variously christened at different times the Trinity, or the 
Coronation or Triumph of the Virgin. It was painted in 1453-4 
and we have the contract for it, in which very minute details 
are prescribed to the painter ; and he has followed out his ordos 
carefully. The picture has a superficial resemblance to Diiter's 
Trinity at Vietma. Fouquet we shall meet again as a miniaturist : 
aH the best work of his that we have was done in books, but 
there are also a very few pictures — all portraits — attributed to 
him, and he is known to have designed mural paintings of gr^t 
merit at Tours, his home, as well as tapestries {of the story of 
Troy, etc.), a few of which exist. The Maitre de Moulins takes his 
designaticm from a triptych at Moulins Cathedral, which is his 
best work: three or four other {uctures are asrigncd on the 
evidence of style to Ms hand. 


Pictures in Books. X*robably the two earliest manuscripts 
containing pictures wMch have been asrigned by anyone to 
French artists axe the Pentateuch of Tours and the Gcspels of 
St Augustine's of Cmiterbury. 
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The foimer is an tmcial MS. of the 7th century with a number 
of curious full-page illustrations; but the last pronouncements 
on its proveuance make it either Italian or Spanish. The latter 
(Corp. Chr. Coll.,^^amb]idge, 286), of near the same date, has 
two full-page paintings; it, again, is more likely to be of Italian 
than of French origin. 

The few 7th and 8th century books which are undoubtedly 
of French orig^ and contain ornament {e.g. an Orosius at Laon, 
and the Sacramentary of Gellone at Paris, cir. 750) are infantine 
in execution; and they have no real pictures, but symbolic forrms, 
and initials composed of fish and birds. We have to pass to the 
9th century and the age of Charlemagne before we can speak cA 
paintings in books to any purpose. Then we do find Bibles, 
Gospd-books, and Sacramentaries with large frontis{ae<^ and 
daborate initials. Some of the earliest of these w^ produced 
at Tours in the abbacy of Alenin; but it is not possible to say 
that his English naticUiality influenced the style of the jactures 
in them. Rather we detect an attempt to revive and adapt 
classical modds in the fgures, and to use Cdtic (and sometimes 
B3rzantine) patterns for the initials. Ireland, so marvdQously 
skilful in purdy decorative work, could furnish no hdp in the 
other department. 

Three great Bibles of the b^inning of the 9th century are 
redroned as Tours productions: those of the British Museum, 
{add. 10546), of Zurich, and of Bamberg; twom<n:eof c. 850-60, 
the Bible of Charles the Bald at Paris, and that of St Paul’s 
at Rome, the latter written and perhaps painted by one Ihgobert, 
represent the later work of the school, as also do the Autun 
Sacramentaiy (at Autun) and the Golden Gospds of Soissons, 
(Bib. Nat. lat. 8892) to which some award the palm among all 
Carolingian books. But it is ill enumeratmg the score or more 
of sumptuous manuscripts which remain to attest the vi^ar 
and dill of the artists of that age both from Tours, from Metz 
and its district, and from the great German abhe^, which, after 
all, furnish the greatest number and some of the very finest 
examples. 

One group of books however must be dwelt upon. The 
Utrecht Psalter is written in uncials and cemtains outline 
drawings fllustrating the text of each Psalm. These drawings 
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dosely resemble the Anglo-Saxon pictures of the 10th centuiy 
in their peculiar rapid lightness of style. 

This Psalter was for a long time in England, probably at 
Canterbury, and copies or imitations of it, undoubtedly English, 
exist; one is the Harley MS. 603 of the second half of the 
lOth century, another the Eadwine Psalter at Trinity College, 
Cambridge, written certainly at Christ Church, Canterbury, early 
in the 12th century. It has been shown independeaitly by 
Dunieu and Goldschmidt that the Utrecht Psalter is closely 
connected with a group of books done in the diocese of Reinos 
in the gth century (816-845), and most likely at the abbey of 
HautvUlers. The principal representative of this group is the 
Gospds of Archbidiop Ebbo of Reims, now at Epemay. Its 
system of illustrating the Psalms is paralleled in more than one 
French Psalter (one at Troyes, one at Oxfmrd, Douce 59), as well 
as on an ivory on the Psalter of Charles the Bald alr^dy men- 
tioned. It derives from an older tradition, but it is not a direct 
copy of a single ancient archet3/pe. 

Thffire h^ been an inclination to regard this Utrecht Psalter 
as the parent of the characteristic Anglo-Saxon school of 
drawing: but this is a doubtful propositioa. The best part of a 
century sQ>arates the Palter from its earliest copy (Harl^ 603), 
and so far no continuous chain of connexion between the two 
periods or schools has been bror^ht to lig^t. 

However this school of Reims of the 9th cmitury must be 
rt^^urded as one of the most remarkable of its time, both in itsdf 
and in the influence which it did undoubtedly exercise in at least 
one Englirii centre. 

The object of this review is to emphasise the great periods in 
the devrioponent of the art ; and with this in view we are justified 
in passing over the xoth, xxth, and m<»t part of the X2th 
centuries with hardly a word of ccmunent. Broadly speaking it 
seeocs that France has very Uttle of first-mte interest to show 
in these centuries, even in the early part of the X 2 th, in com- 
paris<m with England; and that English infiueice is perceptible 
in the works prcxiuced in the great nmrthem abbeys such as 
St Bertin (at St Omer). A Psalter at Boulogne with beautiful 
small picture in the initials, done at the very beginning of the 
xxih century, deserves to be singled out, and so does the great 
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Bible of Souvigny (at Moulins) of the X2th century, which 
contains frontispieces to several of the books that axe coxnpaxable 
to those in the Winchester and ILambeth Bibles. The most 
famous picture-book of this period, the Hortus Ddiciarum of 
Herrade of Landsperg (bnmt at StrasbinTg in 1870) must be 
reckoned to Germany rather than France. In it the borrowings 
from B3?2antine books are most noteworthy. 

In the same way the chief product of the South must be 
reckoned to Spain; this was a series of elaborately illustrated 
copies of the commentaries of Beatus on the Apocalypse 
and of Jerome on Daniel, wbidb reproduce with slavish haith- 
fulness the pictures of an archetype that was doubtless 
Spanish. 

But towards the end of the 12th century a new era opens. 
One of the greatest of all {nctured books must be assigned to tibe 
years about 1200. This is the Psalter of Queen Ingeburge, now at 
Chantilly with the rest of the collection whidh the Due d'Aumdle 
bei^uealhed to the Institate of France. It bears such marked 
traces of English influence that some have daimed it as an 
English work: but they are not likely to be right. It is a Psalter 
of the English type, no doubt, with pictures of Bible history 
prefixed to it; but that its scribes and painters were French need 
not seriously be questioned. On the other hand, a ^mewhat 
earlier Psalter which afterwards belonged to St Louis and is now 
at Leyden may be safely regarded as Eng^h. 

It is.in the Psalters of the first half of the 13th century that 
we can most easily trace the rise of the art to ite highest pmnt. 
The Psalter bemg the one book of devotion which tim laity 
might be expected to own at this pmod, the best available 
artists were emplo]^ in the adorning of it, as, in tte later 
14th century and ah through the 15th, they were emplryed upon 
the books of Hours of the Virgin. It was the custom, a custom 
of English origin, as I believe, to prefix to the Psalter a series, 
longer or shorter, of illustrations of Bible history. In tlm Old 
Testament, Genesis and the life of David ware moit copnously 
iUustrated; in the New, the early life of Christ, the Pasaon, the 
Death of the Vngin, and the Last Judgment; less co mmonly , 
the ministry of a\xt Lord. Efiigies of saints were added to these 
cyd^, varying with the particular surroundings ami devotiems 
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of the person for whom the book was made. It is in these 
pictures that we find our chief material. 

M. Hasdofi has pointed out, rightly, as I think, that in the 
Psalters from 1220 onwards the influence of the prolific craft of 
the glass-painters is perceptible, and that in the same way about 
1250 the influence of architecture and sculpture replaces that 
of glass. The pictures are arranged in a series of medallions on 
the page, as in a window, or they are set under architectural 
canqpies. The former is the case in a Psalter in the Rylands 
library (Lat. 22), the latter in the Psalter of St Louis (Bib. Nat. 
lat. 10525) and in its sister-book that belonged to Isabel of 
France (?) and has recently, and most fortrmately, been secured 
for the Fltzwilliam Museum, Cambridge: two books which 
represent the best achievement of their time. 

There isanother series of pictures, longin thePhillipps collection 
at Cheltenham, and now in that of Mr Pierpont Morgan, which 
cannot be omitted in any survey, however compressed, of French 
miniature art. In its present form it is a fragment of rather more 
than 40 teaves, condsting wholly of Bible pictures (Creation to 
near tiie end of David's life) with short Latin rubrics written in 
an Italian hand. The pictures are undoubtedly French, probably 
by more than one i»inter. He who fllustrated the Books of 
Samuel is an artist of very great power and imagination. Most 
of his compositions must be quite original, for he portrays many 
incidents in the story which are quite outside any traditional 
cyde. His observaticm and his vmie, coupled with hm filing 
for colour and his wonderful toruh, give him a place by himself 
in the line. These pictures were very probably intended to form 
part of a stately Psalter. A reproduction of one leaf (at Paris) 
may be found m Vitathum's book Die Porter Mintaiur-ntalerei. 

All th^ great books are Paririan. Paris becomes the centre 
of this, as of other arts, in the first quarter of the Z3th century, 
and retains its supremacy until well into the X5th. 

The number of b(M)ks which its many ateliers tumei out is 
astonishing: particularly active were they in tlui production of 
small Bibles, few of which contain really important cnnamcnts, 
though the best excel in beauty of script and in such decoration 
as they do possess. These smaU Bibles were unknown to the Z2th 
century. They usually contain a t;^ of text which was authcnised 
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by the University of Paris, and perhaps represents a revision 
made by the Dominicans fbere, a revision of which Roger Bacon 
says very hard things. 

One great work of imagery which had a short life about this 
time, and of which the development is due to the Paris school, 
is that of the Bibles moraUsSes. The system of these is that on 
every page a set of medallions illustrates crmsecutive incidents 
in the Bible, and a parallel set gives a spiritual interpretation 
of each. Every one of the canonical books was so tinted: a 
frankly impossible ta^, and one which resulted in great 
monotony in the series of interpretations. Only three copies of 
the best period are known, and these are dispersed and frag- 
mentary: one is divided betweeu Paris, Oxford, and London, 
another is at Vienna, the third, a fragment of eight leaves, 
bdongs to Mr Pierpont Morgan. The latter is the finest: it con- 
tains the end of the Apocalypse, and has portraits, probal^y, of 
St Louis and his queen. 

In the fifty years from 1270 to 1320 we approach the time 
when individual artists begin to be lorown by name. One such, 
Honord, ruled perhaps the best Parisian oMier at this period, 
and it must be noted that (^rtainly in these years, and probably 
a good deal earlier, the production of fine books had passed away 
from the religious houses (of the capital, at least) and was in 
the hands of lay professionals. We have not many works by 
Honors ; the finest undoubted one is the Breviary of Philippe 
le Bd of the yeex 1:296 (B.N. lat. 1023} : a leaf from a Somne Ut 
Roi in the FitzwiUiam Museum is also generally aa^led as his. 

English (or is it Flemish?) influence is strong in the ^t and 
north-east in the early years of the 14th century, and shows itsdbl 
in the multiplication of grotesques: a Breviary, of whidh cmt 
volume is at Verdun and anoth^ in private Ijomds, and tlK 
BrookePontifical given by Mr Y ates Thompson to ihe FitzwiUiam 
Museum are stoking examples of this tendency, whidh cannot 
be said to have been potent at Paris. 

Jean Pucdle is the next great name, and he represents the 
years 1320 to 1350. With him we connect a group of b^uiiial 
hooks: the Belleville Breviary (B.N. lat. 10483-4), finished by 
1342, and distinguished for its singularly dsdiorate treatment PC 
the Ealendar (here fragmentary) in which the fall the Jewidh 
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church and the rise of the Christian is depicted in conjunction 
with the Apostles’ Creed, the utterances of the Prophets, and 
the preaching of St Paul, according to a very carefufly thought- 
out scheme which is expounded in a prose prehice. Hiis same 
Ealendar reappears in more than one Book of Hours in a 
complete form; notably in that of Jeanne II, Queen of Navarre, 
executed between 1336 and 1349, and latdy in the Yates 
Thompson collection. 

Another masterly production of this atdiar is a book of the 
Miracles of the Virgin in French verse whidi was, until the war, 
at the Seminary at Soissons; its present whereabouts is a 
mystery. 

Nor should the great Frendi Bible projected by King John 
be uimoticed. It was to be translated by Jean de Sy and to be 
accompanied with comments, and maps, and pictures. The 
king’s defeat and captivity in 1356 interrupted the work, and 
it was never finished: 46 quires (368 leaves) survive and only 
a few of them have been iUustrated; but what has been done is 
of the very finest kind; Helisle would attribute it to Jean leNmr. 

We come next to the period of the influence of Charles V, 
Charles VI, and J^m Duke of Berry. The inventories of the 
libraries formed by these three were edited and most thorouf^y 
investigated by lAopold Ddisle: he succeeded in identifying as 
extant rather more than a hundred of the 1239 books entered 
in those of the two kings. Not aU Charles V’s books were written 
for him; some were hor-looms, others were bought; but agreat 
many were not ordy transcribed, but onnposed or translated at 
his wdffl:. Augustine’s CUy of God, Aristotte’s PoUHcs, Bartholo- 
mew’s Properti& of Things are but a few of the books that now 
appeared in French, and beautiful copks of then were |flaced 
in the king’s library. Pictures of the presentation of the book 
to the king, tricolor borders to the ‘pages, and the royal arms 
supported Horn are diaracteristic marks of these: and so is 
the use of grisaille in the mimatures. We have many names of 
artists for Charles V’s tin», but very few can be coupled with 
existing works. 

A symptom of the pr<flific output, and of therather mechanical 
methods to which it led, is the frequ^t occunmtce at this time 
of rough pendOi sketches on the margins df books, made by the 
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director of the afc&'cr to indicate the composition of the intended 
illustration, and also of -written notes in the vernacular telling 
the artist what he is to draw. Moreover we find not a few 
instances of the repetition of the same composition in different 
books, and this not only in the case of familiar sacred subjects, 
but in histories and romances where some originality might have 
been looked for. 

Perhaps of the single artists Andr^ Beaimeveu may have been 
the most distinguished; he has been mentioned already in 
connexion with other painting-work and -with building. The one 
piece of book-illustration which can be safely attributed to him 
is a splendid series of Apostles and Prophets in a Psalter (B.N. 
fr. 13091). 

Under Charles VI and Jean Duke of Berry magnificent work 
continued to be done. We see clever observation of nature in the 
rendering of landscape, increasing skill in portraiture; and the 
influence not only of Flanders but of Italy becomes obvious. 

The Tris Riches Heures^ of the Duke of Berry (at Chantilly} 
with its unrivalled series of pictures of the occupations of tite 
twd.ve months may be taken as representing the highest point 
of the art. Unfinished at the death of the duke in 14x6, the 
decoration of it was completed by mferior hands later in the 
century: but the three brothers de limbouig — Pol, Jefaan- 
nequia,and Herman — had executed some yx pictures in it, large 
and smaU. Until X904 there was another production thesame 
artists which could be set beside it, in the Hours of Turin, done 
for William IV, Count of Holland: but in January of the year 
named it was burnt, and only one of its miniatures had bera 
even photographed. These brothers de limbourg were perhajs 
nephews of Jean Maloud, who has been named above as a 
painter. 

One more bibliophile of the next years must be mentioned in 
the person of John Duke of Bedford ( 4 . X435), who in 1425 
purchased the whole library of the Louvre. For Mm two very 
famous illuminated books were produced by some Barfa atdier 
tmknown — the Bedford Breviary (unfinished) at Paris, the 

^ This is the designation in the inventory. Thm are the Grtmfys 
Bsur^s (B.N. lat, 919 ) and the TrH Befhs Hntrss (JEhrsaadbi xtodo), which are 
assigned to Jaoqnemart deHcsdin. 
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Bedford Hours at the British Museum. From the same very 
skilful hands came the SoMeski Hours at Windsor Castle. 

Practically it is with the death of Charles VI that Paris ceases 
to be the centre of art. And, generally speaking, the middle part 
of the 15th century is poor in work of really fine quality. The 
markets were deluged with illustrated Books of Hours, nobl^ 
went on ordering and getting sumptuous Chronicles and 
Romances, prelates had handsome missals and Pontificals: but 
I believe that these two adjectives are, on the whole, the right 
ones to use. Yet one great name, that of Jean Fouquet, marks 
that generation. Bom at Tours, he did some of lus best work 
between 1450 and 1460 and died at Tours between 1477 and 1481. 
An expedition which he made to Italy before 1450 left its impress 
on him, and so, naturally, did the potent Flemish school of his 
time. It has been said above that he was a painter of easel and 
mural pictures; but what we can now judge him by is the not 
inconsiderable number of miniatures which survive. Foremost 
among these is the series cut from the lost Hours of £tienne 
Chevalier (treasurer of France}, which form a beautiful little 
gallery of their own at Chantilly. These were done between 1455 
and 1460. I find it difSctilt to characterise them otherwise than 
by saying that they are at once recognised as the work of a really 
great painter. 

Like many others in these years, Fouquet was called upon to 
illustrate the French version of Borxacdo's Cos des ndties hommes 

fmmes. This book is at Munich (fir. 6): a third commonly 
assigned to him is a copy of the Grandes Chroniqius de France 
{B.N. fir. 6465). 

His pupil Jean Bourdichon is the last who will be named here. 
He also vms of Tours, and he survived well into the z6th century. 
His fame rests chiefly upon the Grande Hmres of Anne of 
Brittany {c. 1497), which was deemed worthy of a complete 
reproduction in colour in the middle of the Is^t century. Full- 
page picture with large half-length figures are characteristic of 
Bour^chon (and his schcK}]), and also careful studies of flowers, 
which he paints in his borders, adding their names. AH this 
work is very skilful, and its early popularity is not to be wondered 
at ; but it is not inspired, and it is not even very well suited to its 
purpose, that of making beautiful pag^ in a book. 

MadLP. 38 
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It must be said once again that this review of French miniature 
art, or painting in books, is, in comparison with the wealth of 
existing material, absurdly compressed; scores of highly im- 
portant examples have been passed unmentioned. My object 
has been to lay stress on the great moments in the development. 
Periods of transition and the achievements of m(»t of the 
provincial schools have been advisedly neglected. 
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NOTE 

The sculptures of Reims cathedral suffered grievously in the Gr^t 
War. Many of the figures were more or less injured, some were 
decapitated, some totally destroyed. Most of the damage was done 
in 1914, but the Beau Dieu (see abov^ p. 402) was decapitated in 19x8. 
The Virgin of the Annunciation (see ib.) is mnong thcKie injured. 
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Joumcd d*un Bourgeois de Pans, X49, 

JoumSe des Normands, X73 
Jomencet, Le, 324, 325, 327 

S ent de Renart, 296 
11, Pope, 248 
ges, 347 

Jura, I, 4, x^, 22, 23, 34 
J^ pfoenentionis, 74 
Justmian, 339 

Kalamata, 83 
Kent (Cantium), X67 
^'King's Council,'* 72 
^by.385 
Koran, the, X97 

La Beauce, xx, X2, 14, xSz, 381 
— Biie, 10, i8x 
— C^hai^ Dieu, 424 

Lacanne Mountains, 2i 
Lactantiua, 420 
Lacydon, 26 
Lagoieu, 254 


Lagny. 203. 254 
La Huerta, Juan de, 407 
Lot de V Ombre, 301 
Lai du Vair Padefroi, 306 
Lais, 292, 300, 306 

— of Villon, 322, 323 
Lalaing, Jacques de, 324 
La Limagne, 3, 2X 

La Marche, 54 
Lambeth Bible, 428 
Lancelot, 295. 303* 304. 329 
Landes, the, 16, x8, 19 
Landfneden, 45 

Lan£anc, Archbishop of Canterburv, 
2i4> 347. 348 
Langeais, 4X 

Langres, 13, iix, 201, 202 
Langu^e and Dialects. 253 ff . 

— ■ foreign words, 273 
— • Germanic influence on, 256fif. 
Languedoc. 19, 24, 33, 34, 48. 57. Sj, 
116, 120, 122, 128, 177, 181. X94C, 
198, 201, 205, 206, 209, 26z, 264, 
390 

— Lower, 5, 26 

— Parlement of, 246 
Languedodens, 1x4 
Languedoll, zx6, 137, X42 

— States-General of, X4X 
Lanoal, 293, 300 
Lanzarote, X76 

Laon, 65, 89, 254, 286, 351, 35<b 3bo, 
363. 37 ^ • 420. 426 

— Anselm of, 216, 217 

— Bishop of, 138, X45. 352 

— Episcopal Palace, jbo 

— Schools of. 2X6, 218 

— St Martin, 360, 397. 399 

— Templar’s Church, 3O0 
La Pallice, xy 

— Roche, 83 

— Roche»au-Moine, 56 

— Rodbelle, 17, X22, 298 

— SaJle, Antoine de, 323. 324 

— works; Le Petit Jehan de SainM, 
3*3» 3H 

— Sidle, Gadifer de, 176 
Lateran Cooncd, 90, atg 

Latin language, 2, 2532., 2660,, 275, 
278, 2800., 292 
Laitnm, 290 
La Turbie, 194 
Lausanne, 202 
La Vend4e, 14, x6 

Le Coq, Robert, Bishop of Laon, {38, 

— Creusot, 22 

— Fores, 3, 22 

— Franc, Martin, 315 

— w<ak; Ckamptmi des Dmnes, 

3x5 

Leman, Lake, 23 
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Ee Mans, 203, 254, 350, 361, 396, 398, 
4ixjS., 4x6 

— Maire de Beiges, 271 
Lendit, faax of, 203, 209 
TLeo IX, Pope, 61 

— X, Pope, 386 
Leopold ^ Austria, xo2 
Lepxince, Enguerrand, 4x5 
Le Pniset, 51 

Le Puy. 2X, 340, 341, 422 

— Cathedral, 340ff 393, 422, 424, 425 

— St Michel de TAi^ille, 341 
Le Roux, 385 

3 Les Anddiys, 163 
Leucaste, 208 

Levant, the, 151, 171, 177, X93, 196, 
197, 201, 209 
Le VxeU, 4x2 
Leyden, 428 
Lhers mort River, 19 
Liane River, 167 
lifege, 65, loi. 134 
Life of St Alexis, 283, 284 
L^nat, 254 

Lille, 7, 28, 33.65 »io 5, 163, 182. 202, 203 
Limbourg, Herman de, 432 

— Jehannequm, 432 

— Pol de, 432 
limburg, X32 

Lxm<^,2X, 202, 33X, 339, 373* 404 » 406 

— Viscount of, 55 

Limouan, 20, 60, 123, 262, 339* 373 

— dialect, 264 
Limoux, x82 

Lincoln Cathedral, 374* 375 
Lisieux, St Pierre, 3^, 303 

— St Jacques, 382 
lives of Saixits, 259, 279 

Ltvf0 des fails de Jacqim de Lakdim, 
3*5* 3*7 

Liwe des fails du bon Messire Jean le 
Maingee, dit Boudqnaut^ 3x7, 3x8 
Lijtfe des ManUres, 265 
J-ivy* 270 

Locaes, St Outs, 340, 350 
Lod^e, OuxUaume de, X7X 
** Loginova/* Aristotle's works 

*^Logicavetas.*' Aristotle's worloi 

Loire Rtver, xz, X4, x6, 17, 2X, 22, 33, 
36, X22, ia8, X29, 142, 208, 355, 256, 
26X 

— . provinces, 33, 406, 424 

— Valley of, 14, X5, 67 
Lcnnbara League, 70 
— • Peter, 217, 230 

— works of; Sentences, 2x7, 230, 23X, 
236, 341 

**Loint>a]^'* X09, xxo, 206 
Lombardy, 70, 109, xxo, 345, 347, 34S, 
39 X 

tondon, 68, X22, 207, 280, 289, 292, 
426, 430 


Loi^leat, 385 

Loiia, Roger di, Z71, 172 

Lonent, x6 

Lorraine, sff., 13, 14, 30, 56, 85, loi, 
132, X34, 135, 164, 197. * 49 , 254, 
262, 263. 266, 267 

— Duchy of, 132 

— Dukes of, 85, 134 

— Lower, 30 

— Upper, 30 
Lorramers, 120 
Lorris, 67, 68 
Lothair, 30 

“Lothanngia," 30, 85, 132. 134 
Louis the Pious, Emperor, 30 

— II, Kmg of France, 286, 287 

— VI (the Fat), Kmg of France, 51, 


52, 54, 62, 70, 85, 331, 351 
- VII, King of Fiance. 52, 53, 55, 


57, 62, 67, 70, 82, 855,, 220, 289, 


— VIII, King of France, 58, 59, 365 

— IX, King of France, 58®., 62 ff., 
76, 84. 87d,. 94, 96. 101, 103, 108 ff., 
115, 117, 163. 171. 229. 309, 311, 
3x2, 318, 368. 388, 403, 428, 430 

— X. King of France, X19 

— XI, King of France, 133 ff-, I 43 * 
148, 150, i6r, 176, X77, 238, 322, 
3*7, 3 * 8 , 35 * 

— XII. Kmg of France, 384 

— XIV, Kmg of France, 59 

— of Anjou, X23, 124 

— of Blois, 82 

— d'Espagne, X76 

— the Gennan, 275 

— de Nevers, Count of Flanders, 184 

— d'Orieans (brother of Charles VI), 
124,125,407 

Louviers, X2 

Low Countries, 124, 132, 134, X35, 

. * 37 » 384 . 385 

Lucca, tob, 347, 370 

Luchaire, 352 

Luchon, 336 

Lttxemlmig, 9, zox, 104, xz8, X26, 132 
Luzarches, Robert de, 365 
Lytoin, 4x9 
Lyomtais, 128, 272 
Lyons, 5, Z4, 22ff., 28, xoo, zoz, 20X, 
202, 209, 254. a6i, 33X, 332, 339 * 


- Council Ox, oD 


Machaut, Guillaume de, 3x3, 3x4 
— work: Voir XHl, 3x3 
Mache de Maches, xxo 
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Maieul. 46 
Maina, 83 

Maine, 14, 15, 16. 35, 50, 56, 60, 141, 
120, 128, 131, 250, 351 
''Mamtaineis of the Gay Science,*' 
264, 265 
Mainz, 347, 406 
Maladetta, 3 

Male, M„ 404, 405, 411, 413, 414, 422, 
424 

Malherbe, 272 
Maloisel, Lanzarotto, 176 
Malonei, Jean, 424, 432 
MaltSie , 107, 113 

Manfred, Kmg of Sicily, 90, 91; 96 
Manicheisin, 57 

Marcel, Etienne, 138, 139, 141, 142 
Marche, 20, 261 

Margaret, daughter of Maximilian of 
Austria, 135 

— of Flanders, Duchess of Burgundy, 
124 

— of Provence, Queen of France, 96 
Maxi, Henri de, X71 

Marie of Brabant, loi 

— of Burgundy, 133, 135 

— Countess of Champagne, 291, 294 

— de France, 265 

— works of: 265, 300, 301 

— de* Medici, 59 
Marigni, Enguerrand de, 1x3 
Markward of Anweiler, 91 
Marne River, 8, 9, 10, ii, 13, 54 
Marot, Jean, 271 
Marseillais, 196 

Marseilles, 4, 3, 14, 24, 26, 28, 166, 
X67, 170, X71, X95, 202, 205, 208, 
209 

Marsilius of Inghen, 237 
MartigOT, 202 

Martin fV, Pope, 96, 97, loi 

— V, Pope, 146, 147, 245 
Massdhi, Jean, 143, 144 

Matilda, daughter of Henry Bean- 
clerk, 50 

Matthew Paris, 250 
Manxes Mountains, 3, 26 
Maurice de Sully, Bishop of Paris, 
266, 358 

Maurienne, 25, 20X 

Maxnmlian erf Austria, 133, X35, 

Mayence, 3, 202 
Meaux, 35 

— Cathedral, 351, 397# 403 

— Treaiy of, 59 

Mediterranean, xrf., X9, 22, 24, 26, 30, 
S3* 84, 90. 93. 175. 279 180. 
I92fi., 199^^. 20S, 209 

— provinces, 65, 83 
MdTgueal, 195 

300 


Melle, 394 
Melun, 50 

Minager de Paris, Le, 315, 316 
Mendicant Orders, 223, 224, 226, 228, 

307. 308 

Mentone, 5 

M6nm6e, Prosper, 421 
Merhn, 303 

Merovingian kings, i54ff., 162 
Mesopotamia, 82 
Mite^ers, 36 
Metz, 8, 9, loi, 253, 426 

— Cathedral, 389 

Meung, Jean de. See Jean de Meun 
Meung-sur-Loire, 51, 322, 323 
Meuse River, 7ff , 30, 87, 125, 263 

— Provinces of, 123, X29 
Mdzi^es-Charleville, 7, 8 
Michel, Jean, 4x0 

— M. Andr6, 391, 393. 407. 4*o 
Midi, the, 5 

Milan, 136. 337, 347 

— Duke of, 133 

— Lord of, X24 

— St Ambxogio, 348, 356 

Military terms, 156, xsSrf., z63» 
164 

Miracle de Saint Ntcolas, Le, 3x9 
Miracle de Thiophtle, Le, 3x9 
Miracles de Notre-Dame, 265, 320 
Misenum, X67 
Miserabtles personae, 63 
Mistca, 83 
Modena, 347 
Modon, X75 

Moerbeke, William of, 220 * 

Moissac, Abbey of. 336, 383, 392 
Molidze, 327 
Molinet, Jean, 271 
Moluccas, the, 19$ 

Moraco, X24, 173 
Monchi, 51 
Mondaye, X49 
Moniage Gutilaume, Le, 298 
'*Monseignenr Mouche'* (Musdato 
Guidi), xzo 

Mons-en-Fev8!e, X05, 157 
Monstrelet, Enguerrjuid de, 325 
Montauban, 19 
Monthdiard, zox 
Mont Blanc, 3 
Monte Casino, 79 
Montceau-les-Miiies, 22 
Mont-Ceais, aoz 
Mont-Dore, 21 
Moat6liznar. 24 
Monteremi, 127 

lifontfaycim, Mommuns, 4x1, 4x3 
Montfenand, 53 
Montfest, lean de, 1x9. xas 

— Simon de, 58 

M<mt£ort-l*Aiamtry, Simon de, 53 
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Monte Gargano, 79 
Mont-Gen6vre, 25 
MontUiery, 51 

— Battle of, 133, 134 
Montmajour, 335 
Montmattre, 11 
Montmorency, Church of, 417 

— Mathieu de, 173, 184 
Montmoiillon (Vienne), 422 
Moni5)dllier, 26, in, 171, 182, 194, 

I95» i97» 202, 205, 208, 209 

— College of Twelve Physicians at, 
244 

— Law School at, 244, 245 

— Lord of, 243 

— Medical School at, 242 

— Umveraty of, 242 ff,, 251 
Chanc^or of, 243 

— Universiiy of Arts, 245 

— University of Theolo|^, 245 
Montres (returns), 158 

Mont St Michel, 348 
Monts d*Arr6e, 4 
Moors, the, 79, 80 
Morat, 135 
Morea, 83 

Morel, Eustache See Deschanips, 
Eustache 

Morgan, Pierpont, 429, 430 
Mormban, x6 
Morlaix, 16 

Moft d'Arihur. S&bLanceht 
Morvan, 13, 14 
Moselle, 9 
Moulms, 4x7, 428 

— Cathedral, 425 

— Maltre de, 425 

** Mountain,*' Ae. See Ste-Genevi#ve, 
Abbey of 
Mulhouse, 8 
Munich, 433 
Muret, 58 

Mttsciato Gaidi. See ^'Monsedgnear 
Mouche*’ 

Muset, Colin, 304, 309 
Myetii¥e du Vxeux teetameni, 326 
H^siire dee Vieffges Se^es, 266 
Afystiwes, 272, 32X, 326, 327 

Namur, County of, X32 
Nancy, g, 135 

N«ites, 15, 17, 33, 198, 202, 254 

— Cathedral, 409 

NajMtt, 96, xoo, X02, 23X, 337 
Njuig of, 97 

— Kingdom of, 96, xi8, X23, X24, 208 
Napoleon I, 28, 173, 2S4 
Narbonne, 26. 34, 149, 171, X94» I 95 » 

aox, 208, 406 

— Gudlaume de, X75 
Nm^anne, ParemeiU de, 424 
Nasxouce, xg, 21 


Navarre, 34, 95. 97 . 135 

— College de, 322 

— Joanna of (Queen of Phihp IV), 230 

— King of, 83. 94. 121. 139. 304 

— Kingdom of, 94 
Navarrese, 120, 121 
N^uphle, 51 
Negotium Aragoniae, 96 

— Stcthae, 88, 90, 96 
Neptune, 167 
Netherlands. 56 
Neustria, 168 
Neuweiler, 41 1 
Nevers, 14. 124 

— Count of. 352 
Nice, 5, 26 
Nicea, 82 

Nicholas III, Pope, 95 

— IV, Pope, 242, 244 
Nicopohs, X25 

Nile, the, 83 
Nlmes, 26. 202, 332 
Niort, 198 
Nivemais, 14 

Nogaret, Guillaume de, 99* 247 
Nominalists, 2x4, 2x5, 236, 237 
Norman Conquest, 49, 50, 8x, 275, 
278, 279, 347, 351 

— dialect, 263, 266. 282 
Normandy, 4. X2, 13. 16, 32, 33, 35, 

42, 44, 45, 49, 50. 52, 54. 56. 60, 66, 

80, 8x, xi9ff., I27ff., X30, X31, 169, 
X73, 175, X82, X 97 . 198. 208, 249. 
250, 254, 263, 265, 266, 292, 299, 
33 *. 332. 346 fi*. 359 . 3 ^^-. 378 . 
423 

— ^ Dukes of, 33, 42ff., 485., 66. 7X, 

81, 85, X69, 172. *84, 200, 275, 348. 
368 

Normans, the, 33, 50, 51, 80, 8x, 85 
88, 92, 1X4, X62, 2J5, 285. 293, 332, 
337. 346. 348. 3890. 

— Charter of the, 115 
Norroy. 369, 37X 

North Sea, 30, xoi, 199. 200, 201, 207 
Norway, 104, X73, 268 
Norwich Cathedrm, 337, 348 
Notre-Dame de TEpme, 378 
Nottingham, 407 
Novare, Philippe de, 3x0, 3x1 

— Mhmnres, 310 
Noyon, 65, 259 

— Cathedral, 351, 3572*. 37®. 374 

Oberzell, St Geor», 42X 
Odilon, Abbot of Uuny, 46 
Odxn, x6 
Odo, Bishop, 369 

— of Toumai, 2x4 
Odon, Abbot of Ciuny, 46 
Om, 307 

Omns, 23 
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Oise, 7, lo, II 
Oiselet, L\ 306 
Oisy, Hue d', 297 
016ron, 17, 198 
Oliver, 285, 287 
Orange, 24, 248, 286, 332 

— University of, 242, 248 
Orbais, Jean 363 
Ordenc Vital, 44 

Ordinance of 1357, ^4®* ^4* 

— of 1374, 158 
Oresme, Nicholas, 174, 270 
Oriental languages, 234 
Orl^anais, 262, 265, 266 

Orleans, 15, 50, 70, 126, 128, 202, 409 

— Dukes of, 124, 127. 136, 176, 315 

— Siege of, 129 

— Umversity of, 238, 248 ff., 267 
Ome River, 13 

Orosius, 426 
Ost de Flandre, 105 
Otho IV of Brunsvdck, Emperor of 
Germany, 56, 86, 163 

— IV, CcioDt of Burgundy, 100 
Oxford, 228, 234, 236, 244, 285, 298, 


427. 430 


— St Mary. 374 

— Umversity of, 219 


Palace School, the, 212 
Palestine, 82, 83, 289 
Pallavicini, the, 91 
Pampdonne (I^mpduna), 68 
Pantaieon, Jacques, 89 
Papal States, 88 
Paraclete, the, 218 
Paris, 4ff . 32. 50, 70, 96, 110, 

112, 120, 123, i26ff., 133, I37jff., 
J41, 145, 149, 160, 168, 184, i86, 
188, 202, 203, 209, 216, 251, 254, 
256, 280, 289, 292, 299, 312, 318, 
320, 333, 349, 384, 389, 4o6ff., 415, 
-^6, 427. 429, 430, 432. 433 

— basm, 4, 5, 17, 20, 28 

— Biblioth^ue Nationale, 423, 426, 
429, 430, 432 

— Bishqps of, 232 

— Cdestmes, the, 405 

— Hdtel de Ville, 139 

— 390, 405. 407, 408. 4*4. 43a 

— Mus 66 Camai^et, 389 

— Notre-Dame, 112, 335, 351, 358, 

359, 369, 373, 374* 378, 386, 

399, 405, 412 

— - Notro-Dame, Chancdlor of, 2x9, 
220, 221, 227, 240, 243 

— Palais de la OH, 113 

— JParlmeni of, 250, 3x8 

— Place Saint-Jacques, 224 

— Ptovost of, 220 

"^JPsrovost of ttie Merchants of- Sea 
Etienne Marcel 


Paris, Ste Chapelle, 368, 414, 416, 
423 

— St fitienne-du-Mont, 415 

— St Eustache, 385, 386 

— Ste-Gencvidve, Abbey of, 217, 
219 

— Ste-GeneviSve, Abbot of, 222, 
223 

— Ste-Genevieve, Chancellor of. 


240 

— St Gennain-des-Pres, 357 

— St Gervais, 186 

— School of Notre-Dame, 216, 217, 
219 

— Treaty of, 90 

— Umversity of. 28, 126, 144!!., 218, 
219, 237ff., 244. 246, 249, 251, 267. 
321. 322, 430 

"Parlement," 307 
Parlements 72, 73 
Parma, 347 

— Master Albert of, 88, 89 
Parthenay le Vieux, 394 
Partis, 47 

Pascal II, Pope, 6x, 62 
Pas-de-Calais, X2X 
Passi<m du Christ, 260 
PastoursUe, 298, 3x0 
Patay, 129 

Pa&uhn, Maths, 326, 327, 329 
Pan, 18 

Pavia, 347. 348 
P^yns, Hugoes de, 82 
Peace of God, 45 
Pedro III, Kix^ of Aragon, 96 
Pilerinags de Charlemagne, 260, 267. 
287, 296 

— de JRenart, Le, 296 
Peloponnesus, 83 
Perceval, 302, 303, 329 
Pmhe, X4 

Percy tomb, 377 
P6ng(»rd, x8, 60, 122, 350 
P6ri^6ttx, x8, 202 

— St Etienne, 343, 330 

— St Front, 339#.. 3,3, 330, 359 
P^ronne, 134 

Pexpi^nan, 27 

— university of, 242 
Perrussi, the, 206 


Perdiore, 337 
Penda, tgj, 209 
Perthus, Ass ai, 27 
Perugia, 99 

Pet«r !!, iCIng of Angon, 58 

”PBtit.Pa«ipi75''^ 

Petrarch, 397 

Pstms Kl^wtis. See Joba XXI, 
Pope 

PkMp I, Klng'^ PMioe, 33. 31, 85 
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Philip Augustus II, Kiug of France, 
54ff., 6o, 62, 70, 72, 74, 75, 82. 86, 
103, 117, 156, 162, 163, 172, 174* 
198, 200, 220, 290, 299, 331, 351, 358 

— Ill (the Bold), King of France, 95, 
97, loi, 103, 104, 112, 171, 172 

— IV (the Fair), King of France, 89, 

95. 97. 98. looJBf., 104. 105, 106, 
108 jBF., 142, 157. 172, 173, 

247. 307. 430 

— V, King of France, 105, 115, 116, 137 

— VI of Valois, King of France, loi, 
118, 119, 137, 173 

— Count, of Alsace, 294 

— > the Bold, Duke of Burgundy, 124, 
125, 126, 406, 407 

— the Good, Duke of Burgundy, 130, 
132 ff., 251, 326 

— Hurepdi, Count of Boulogne, 59 

— the Fair, son of Maximilian of 
Austria, 135, 137 

— of Swabia, 86 

— of Taranto, 98 
Phocaeans, the. 166 
Phocas, Nicephorus, 169 
Piacenza, 206 

Picard dialect, 263, 2O7, 282 
Picardy, 7, 10, 12, 5^. 98. 122. 134, 
133* 172. 201, 205, 249. 267 
Piedmont, 92, Z02 
Pierre d'Ailly, Bi^op, 237 

— de Dreux, 57, 59 

— de Montereau, 353, 368 

— de Samt-Qoud, 395, 296 

— work of: R^nart st Ysangrtn, 295 
Pinaigriers, the, 4x5 

Piraeus, the, 

Pisa, X7X, X 95 . 202, 347 
Pisans, the, Z 94 » X 95 
Flstoia, 306 
Pius n. Pope, 247 
I^acentinus. 

Flaatt^^ets, 52. 53, 33, 39, 60, 67, 
117, 124, 28p 
Plato, 231, 252 
Ftos9is<lte-Toius, 177 
Pibay, 332 
Poimt Moral, 266 
Pc^tevins, 33 

Pntwre, *7, 33, 120, X27, 138, 191, 
202, 42Z 

— Notre^Dame, 340, 341, 350, 372, 

4®*' 4*^' 4*8 
Piws de Jusace, 373, 405 
--StHilaiie,3^ 

— Umversity of, 251 

Bolton, 14, x6, 2X, 33, 36, 39, 66. 1x4, 
X 20 , 122 , X23. X38, Z72, rSx, X99, 

a6a, 266, 339. 350, 372t 373 . 390 , 394 
**Poliozeetics.'' 162 
Bolystces, 290 
Bontaxlier, 2<Kt 


Pont'Audemer, 200 
Pont-du-Gard, 332 
Pontieu, 113, 123, 267 
Pontigny, 346, 371 
Pontoise, 353 
Porphyry, 213 

— work of: Isagogc, 213 
Porrfie, Gilbert de la, 216 
Portugal, 324 
Portugal, Counts of, 80 
Portuguese, the, 207, 208, 210 
Portus Itius, 167 
Port-Vendres, 27 

Pot, Philippe, 407 
Pra^atic Sanction, 147, 148 
Praguene, I a, 132, 133 
"Prefects,” 72 

Premonstratensians, the, 6x, X49 
Priire gut dit la Passion, Le, 306 
Pngnano, Bartholomew. See Urban 
VI, Pope 

Pnnce de la Fortune, 176 
Pnscian, 213, 239 
Pnse d'Orange, La, 298 
Prosesswn Renart, La, 305 
Provence, 5, 25, 26, 92, 96, xoo, 102, 
131. 173. *94^-. 201, 202, 206, 208, 
245, 251, 262. 296, 332 ff.. 34*. 342. 
346. 35*. 370. 373. 390, 391 

— architecture of, 333 n. 

— Counts of, 88, 92, 17X, 194. 251 

— dialect of, 33, 262, 279 

— literature of, 2 
— * litogaret of, 96 
Provincia, 333 

Provins, 35, 41, iro, 203, 204, 208 
"Provosts," 71 

Prunaut, Jehan, voyage of, X76 
Psalms, translation of, 266 
Pucelle, Jean, 430 
Putts de McUe, 406 
Ponic Wars, x66 
Purgaioire de Saint-Paince, 292 
Puy-de-D6me, 342, 423 
Puys, 320 
I^ys, the^ 21 

Pyrenees, i, 3, 4, 17, x8, ao, 21, 27, 
30, 33. 58. 79. 97* *22, X72, X98, 
256, 260, 26X, 285, 336, 390 
Pytheas, z66 

E lopte InuecHf, 3x5 
i^um, 2x3 
ignum mtae, 229 
, z8, X22 . X49, x82, 26z 
uStUiU^aiU, Stst Lancelot 
Admirsd, X74 
-sor-Oise, 5X 
KT. 16 

Joies de Manage, Las, 3x9, 
QwMi^tua, 240 
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Sabdiais, 271 

— work of: Pantagrua, 271 
Kaimond de Samt-Gilles, 49, 194 
Raoul de Cambvad, 299 
Ravenna, 167 

— St Vitale, 332 
Ra3nnond, Ar<dibi^op, 225 

— rV, Count of Toulouse, 8i 

— V, Count of Toulouse, 53, 58 

— VI, Count of Toulouse, 58, 59 

— VII, Count of Toulouse, 245 
Razes, 244 

R6, 17 

Realists, 214, 215 

Rioits d*un Mhiestrel de Reims, 31 1 
Rector. See Universities 
Reformation, the, 148, 327 
Regnault de Chartres, 129 

— Master, of Anuens, 365 
R^ular C^ons, 61 
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